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P       O       P       E. 


ALEXANDER  POPE  was  born  la 
London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 
whofe  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afcertained : 
we  arc  informed  that  they  were  of  gentlt 
blood  \  that  his  father  wa$  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dowiie  was  the  head,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  like- 
Wife  three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 

■ 

nour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  of  Charles  the  Firft  5  the  third 
Was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from 
whom  the  fifter  inherited  what  fequeftrations 
and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  faniily. 
Vol.  IV.  B  This, 
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This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope;  who 
is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obfervcd, 
to  fhew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 

r 

he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade ;  but  whether  in  a  fhop  or  on  the  Ex- 
change was  never  difcovcred,  till  Mr.  Tyers 
tQld,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that 
he  was  a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand.  Both 
parents  \if ere  papn^s.  \. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conilitu* 
tion  tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  iaid  to  have 
Ihewn  remarkable  gcAtlenefs  and  fweetncfs 
of  difpolition.  The  weaknefs  of  his  body 
continued  through  his  life,  but  the  mildnefs 
of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  child- 
hood»  His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was 
fo  pleating,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs 
the  /itt/e  Nightingale. 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fehool,  he  was- 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  when  he 
was  feven  or  eight  years  old,  became  a  lover 
of  books  •  He  firft  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books ;  a  fpecies  of  penman-, 
fhip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 

through 
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through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary 
hand  was  not  elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed 
in  Hampfliire  under  Taverncr,  a  Romifh 
prieft,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac- 
tifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudi- 
ments together.  He  was  noiv  firft  regularly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogylby's 
Homer y  and  Sandys's  Ovid:  Ogylby's  aflift- 
aace  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife ;  but  of 
Sandys  he  declared^  in  his  notes  to  the  Iliad, 
that  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prcfent 
beauty  to  his  tranflations..  Sandys  very  rare- 
ly  attempted  original  compofition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom 
his  proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winchef- 
ter,  and  again  to  another  fchool  about  Hyde- 
park  Corner ;  from  which  he  ufed  fometimes 
to  fboll  to  the  playhoufe,  and  was  fo  delighted 
with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a 
kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  Hiad,  with  fome 
verfes  ofhis  own  in  termixed,  which  he  perfuad- 
ed  his  fchoolfellows  to  a6l,  with  the  addition 
ofhis  mafter's  gardener,  who  perfonated-^^x. 

B  2  At 
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At  the  two  lafl  fchools  he  ufed  to  rcptc^ 
fent  himfclf  as  having  loft  part  of  what 
Taverner  had  taught  him,  and  on  his  mailer 
at  Twyford  he  had  already  exercifcd  his 
poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  thofe  maf-^ 
ters  he  tranflated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Mefamorp6o/es.  If  he  kept  the  fame  pro- 
portion in  his  other  exercifes,  it  cannot  he 
thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himlelf,  in  his  poems,  that  &e 
liffd  in  numbers ;  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  lie  began 
to  make  verfes.  In  the  ftyle  of  fiftion  it 
might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  of  Pindar, 
that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  the  beesfwarm^ 
ed  about  bis  mouth  • 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his 
father,  who  was  undoubtedly  difappointed 
by  the  fudden  blaft  of  popifh  profperity, 
quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield  in 
Windfor  Foreft,  with  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  confcienti- 
oufly  determined  not  to  entruft  it  to  the 
government,  he  found  no  better  ufe  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking 

from 
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from  it  what  his  expences  required  -,  and  his 
life  was  long  enough  to  confume  a  great 
part  of  it,  before  bis  fon  came  to  the  in* 
heritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  wae  called  by  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old ;  and 
there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the  affiftancc 
of  one  Deane,  another  prieft,  of  whom  he 
liearned  only  to  conftrue  a  little  of  *Tullys  Of-- 
ficej.  How  Mr.  Deane  could  fpend,  with  a 
boy  who  had  tranflated  fo  much  of  Ovid^ 
fome  months  over  a  fmall  part  of  Tullys  Of-^ 
Jices,  it  is  noyv  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  and' 
fo  coofpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  account 
muft  be  naturally  defired ;  but  curiofity  muft 
be  contented  with  cotifufcd,  imperfedt,  and 
fonietimes  improbable  intelligence.  Pope, 
finding  little  advantage  from  external  help, 
refolved  thenceforward  to  diredt  himfelf,  and 
at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he 
completed  with  Kttle  other  incitement  than 
the  defire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to 
be  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally 

B  3  con- 
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concurred,  by  propofingfubjc<9:s,  and  obliging 
him  to  corred:  his  performances  by  many  re- 
vifals ;  after  which  the  old  gen  tleman ,  when  he 
was  fatisficd,  would  fay,  thefe  are  good  rhymes. 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifh  poets  he  fbbn 
diftinguifhcd  the  vcrfification  of  Drydch/ 
which  he  coflfidered  as  the  model  to  be 
ftudied,  and  was  impreffed  with  fuch  vene- 
ration for  his  inftrudler^  that  he  perfuaded 
fome  friends  to  take  him  to  the  cofFec-houft^ 
which  Dry  den  frequented,  and  pleafed  him-* 
felf  with  having  feen  him# 

Dry  den  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  bcii 
fore  Pope  was  twelve  \  fo  early  muft  he  there-, 
fore  have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the 
55eal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifh  that 
Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  th^ 
homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  forefcen  th^ 

greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  X 

\ 

The  earlieft  of  Pope's  produdions  is  his 
Ode  on  Solitude ^  written  before  he  was  twelve, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other; 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is 
not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at  the 
fajnc  age.  \ 

His 
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His  time  was  now  J[pent  wholly  in  readi^^ 
^d  writing.  As  he  read  the  Clafficks^  ho. 
amufed  himfelf  with  tranfla^ing  them^  and; 
^  fourteen  made  a  vcrfion  of  the  firft  book 
c£  thc^Jbeiau^  which,  wjith  ipme  reviiion,  he 
^terwards  publi^d.  He  n>uft  h^.e  boen  9t 
f^s  time^  if  he  had  xxo  help^  a  coafiderable 
proficient  in  the  Latio  tongue, 

'  By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
riot  long  publifhed,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  Jie  lyas  tempted  to 
try  his  own  ikill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fafhionable  appearance,  and  put  January  and 
^ayy  and  the  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Batb^ 
into  modern  Englifh,  He  tranflated  likewjfe 
the  Epiftle  of  Saf>pbo  to  Pbaon  from  Ovid,  to 
complete  the  verfion,.  which  wa5  before  im- 
perfed ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 
which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  l^nglifh  poets, ' 
and  profeffed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  )iis  » 
.  poem  upon  Silence^  after  Rochefter's  Nothing. 
He  had  now  formed  his  verfificatibn,  and  in 
the  fmpothnefs  of  his  numbers  furpafled  his 
original :    but  this  is  a  fmall  part  of   his 
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praife;  he  difcovcrs  fuch  acquaintance  both 
with  human  life  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not 
ca^y  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
hoy  of  fourteen  in  fFind/br  Foreji. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to 
himiblf  new  iburces  of  knowledge,  by  mak<« 
\ii^  himfelf  acquainted  with  modern  lan-i 
guages;  and  removed  ixrt  a  time  to  London, 
that  he  might  fludy  French  and  Italian  ,whichji 
as  he  defired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them, 
were  by  diligent  application  foon  difpatched. 
Of  Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
r  have  ever  ni^4^  much  life  in  his  fubiequent 
fludiest 

He  then  returned  to  Bin£eld,  and  delighted 
himfelf  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all 
ftyles,  and  many  fubjcfts.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem,  with  panegyricks 
on  all  the  princes  of  Europe;  and,  as  he  con- 
fc0es,  thot(gbt  himfelf  the  great eji  genius  th^t 
iV^r  was.  Self-confidence  is  the  firft  rcqui-^ 
fite  to  great  undertakings;  he,  indeed,  who 
forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  fplitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men, 
is  very  liable  to  crrour  3  but  it  was  the  fe- 
2  licity 
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Hclty  pf  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at  his  real 
value* 

Moft  of  his  puerile  produdions  were,  by 
his  maturer  judgement,  afterwards  deilroyed; 
jUcander^  the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was 
fbunded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is.no  account. 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranilated  Tully  on  old  Age ;  and  that,  belides 
his  books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read 
T'emple's  EJfays  and  Lode  on  human  Vnder^ 
Jlanding.  His  reading,  though  his  favourite 
authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been 
fufficiently  exteniive  and  multifarious;  for 
his  early  pieces  fhew,  with  fufficient  evi- 
dence^ his  knowledge  of  books* 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf,  ealily  ima- 
gines that  he  fhall  pleafe  others.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trumbal,  who  had  been  ambaflador  at 
Conftantinople,  and  fccretary  of  ftate^  When 
he  retired  from  bulinefs,  fixed  his  refidence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not 
ypt  fixtccn,  was  introduced  to  the  ftatcfman 

of 
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ofUxty,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  binafelf,  tiia|!> 
their  interviews  ended  in  friendfhip  and  Cor^^^ 
refpondence.  Pope  was,  through  his  whole 
Hfe,  ambitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,  and 
he  feems  to  have  wanted  neither  diligence  nor 
fuccefs  in  attra£fcing  the  notice  of  the  greatf 
for  from  his  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  anfi 
his  entraQce  was  very  early,  he  was  adniitted 
to  familiarity  .with  thoib  whofe  rank  or  ftatiotv 
jnade  them  moft  confpicuovis^ 

,  From  the  age  of  iixteen  the  life  of  Popc^' 
9s  an  author,  may  he  properly  computed^ 
He  now  ivrote  his  paftorals^  which  were  fliewa* 
to  the  Poets  and  Criticks  of  that  time ;  aa 
they  well  deferved^  they  were  read  wi(h  ad- 
miration, ajxd  many  praifes  were  beftowed 
upon  thejn  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  i^ 
both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree: 
they  were,  however,  not  published  till  five 
years  afterwards^ 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  diflin- 
guifhed  among  the  English  Poets  by  the  early 
exertion  of  their  powers;  but  the  works  of 
Cowley  alone  were  publiflied  in  his  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain , 

that 
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that  his  puerik  performances  received  no  im<* 
provement  from  his  maturer  ftudies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  ha<f 
among  his  coRtemporaries  his  full  &are  of 
reputation^  to  have  been  eftieemed  without 
virtue,  and  careffed  without  good-humour* 
Pope  Was  proud  of  his  notice;  Wycherlc3r* 
wrote  verfes  in  his  praife^  which  he  was  charged. 
"by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf,  and  they 
agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It 
is  pkafent  to  remark  how  fbon  Pope  learned 
the  cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat 
criticks  with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet 
fiiftered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fbndnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too 
violent  to  laft.  His  efteem  of  Pope  was  fucb,* 
that  he  fiibmittcd  fome  poems  to  his  revifion  ; 
and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fuch  con-p 
fidence,  was  fufficiently  bold  in  his  criticifms, 
and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  fcribbler 
was  angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt' 
more  pain  from  the  detedion  than  content 
from  the  amendment  of,  his  faults.  They 
parted;  but  Pope  always  confidered  him  with 

kindnefs. 
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kindnefs^  and  vifited  him  a  little  time  befoit 
he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correfpondeuts  was 
Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no- 
thing particular  but  that  he  ufed  to  ride 
a^hunting  in  a  tye-wigl  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amuiing  himfelf  with  po- 
etry and  criticifm ;  and  fometimes  fent  his 
performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear 
fuch  remarks  as  were  now-and-thcn  unwel- 
come. Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statius  into  his  hands  for  cor- 
redtion. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  publick 
its  firft  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiftolary  Pow- 
ers; for  his*  Letters  weire  given  by  Cromwell 
to  one  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  fhe  many  years  af- 
terwards fold  them  to  Curll,  who  inferted 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  Mifcellanies, 

§ 

Walih,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  firft  encouragers. 
Jlis  regard  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  council  by  which 
he  ittms  to  have  regulated  his  ftudies .    Walfb 

advifed 
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advifed  him  to  corrednefs,  which,  as  he  told 
him^  the  Engli(h  poets  had  hitherto  ne« 
gledted,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him 
as  a  bafis  of  fame ;  and,  being  delighted  with 
rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write 
a  paftoral  comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read 
fo  eagerly  in  Italy;  a  defign  which  Pope 
probably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  fol- 
low it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet ; 
and,  thinking  himielf  entitled  to  poetical 
convcriation,  began  at  fcventeen  to  frequent 
WilFs,  a  cofFee-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of 
Ruffel-ftreet  in  Covent-garden,  where  the 
wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  afTemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  prefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  inde- 
fatigably  diligent,  and  infatiably  curious; 
tvanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  for 
expeniive  pleafures,  and  having  certainly  ex- 
cited in  himfelf  very  flrong  defires  of  in- 
tellectual eminence,  he  fpent  much  of  his 
time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read  only  to 
ilQre  his  oiind  with  fads  and  images,  feizing 

all 
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all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  uhdiftin* 
guifliing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  fof 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at 
once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  muft  compare  one  opinion  or 
one  ftyle  with  aiiothcr ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neceffarily  diftinguifli,  rejeft,  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfelf 
of  his  ftudies  waS,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amufement,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-fcven  for  improvement  and 
inftruftion;  that  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
time  Ke  defired  only  to  know,,  and  in  the 
fccond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fomc 
time  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks, 
were  at  laft  printed'  (1709)  in  Tonfon's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope4 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  'Effay  on 

Criticifm ;  a  work  which  difplays  fuch  extent 

of  comprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftinftion^ 

6  fuch 
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fttch  acquaintance  with  mankind^  and  fuch 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modern  learn-^ 
ing,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matureft 
age  and  longeft  experience.    It  was  publifhed 
about  two  years  afterwards^  and  being  praifed 
by  Addifon  in  the  Spe&ator  with  fufiicicnt 
liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  en*- 
raged  Dennis,    "  who/'    he  fays,   **  found 
**  himfelf  attacked,  without  any  manner  of 
provocation  on  his  dde,  and  attacked  in  his 
perfon,  inftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who 
V  was  wholly  a  flranger  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  knew  he  was  perfecuted 
by  fortune.;  and  not  only  faw  that  this  was- 
^'  attempted  in  a  clandefUne  manner,  with- 
*^  the  utmofl  falfehood  and  calumny,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  af-- 
fedted  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
*^  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  can« 
**  dour,  friendfhip,  good-nature,  humanity,' 
**  and  magnanimity." 

.  How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated  ;- 
but  he  feems  to  have  known  fomething  of 
Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered 

•an 
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an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  hi$  OWtt 
virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  nniight  be  ex- 
pedled  to  didtate.  He  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
be  afked  two  queftions  j  whether  the  Effay 
will  fucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the 
falfe  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  he  young  and  raw. 

**  Firft,  becaufehedifcovers  a  fufficiency 
^*  beyond  his  little  ability,  and  hath  rafhly 
undertaken  a  talk  infinitely  above  his  forte. 
Secondly^  while  this  little  author  ftruts, 
and  afFe6ts  the  di&atorian  afr,  he  plainly 
**  fliews  that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under  the 
"  rod ;  and  while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to 
others/  is  a  pedantick  flave  to  authority  and 
opinion.  Thirdly^  lie  hath,  like  fchool- 
boys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and  dead. 
Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and 
frequently  con tradidts  himfelf.  Fifthly,  he 
is  almoft  perpetually  in  the  wrong.'' 
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All  thefe  pofitions  he  attempts  to  prove  by- 
quotations  and  remarks ;  but  his  defire  to  do 

piifchief 
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tmlckief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has, 
however^  juftly  criticifed  fome  pafTages,  m 
thefe  lines^ 

^hcrc  arc  \«^om  heaven  has  blefs'd  with  ftore  of 

wit> 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it  5 
For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  ftrife— • 

it  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  w/>,  is 
truly  judgment.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubt- 
edly right ;  but,  not  content  with  argument, 
he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over 
the  firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be 
forgotten.  "  By  the  way,  what  rare  num- 
'*  bers  are  here !  Would  not  one  fwear  that 
^  this  youngfter  had  efpoufed  fome  antiquated 
*^  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  ac- 
count of  impotence  from  fome  fuperari- 
nuated  finner ;  and,  having  been  p— xcd 
by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in 
her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble 
Co  damnably."  This  was  the  man  who 
wquld  reform  a  nation  finking  into  lyarbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that 

Dennis  had  detected  one  of  thoie  blunders 

Vol.  IV.  C  which 
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which  are  called  iu//s.  The  firft  edition  had 
this  line : 

f 

t 

What  is  this  wit— 

Where  wanted,    fcorn'd ;  and  envied  where 
acquired  ? 

'*  How/'  fays  thecritick,  ^^can  wit  he /corn  J 
**  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  fre- 
'*  quently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The 
"  perfbn  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be 
**  fcorned,  but  the  fcorn  fhews  the  honour 
"  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit."  Of  this 
remark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe,  by  cor- 
reding  the  paflage* 

« 

I  have  preferved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafon- 
able  in  Dennis's  criticifm  ^  it  remains  that 
juftice  be  done  tohi^  delicacy*  **  For  his  ac^ 
*'  quaintance  (lays  Dennis)  he  names  Mr. 
**  Walfh,  who  had  by  no  means  the  qualifi- 
**  cation  which  this  author  reckons  abfolutely 
"  neceflary  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain 
**  that  he  was,  like  this  Eflhyer,  a  very  indif- 
**  ferent  poet ;  beloved  to  be  well-dreffed j 
'^^  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman 
**,whom  Mr,  Walfh  ufed  to  take  into  his 
**  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  histperfon  and 

^*  capacity. 
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capacity  4 —Enquire  between  SunningbilizxiA 
Oaktngbam  for  a  young,  ihort,  fquab  gcfn-* 
tleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Lovc^ 
and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  perfonal  refleftions  ?-^He  may. 
extol  the  antients^  but  he  has  reafon  to 
thank  the  gods  that  he  was  born  a  modern  ; 
for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents, 
and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law  had 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
been  no  longer  than  that  of  ont  of  his 
poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. — Let  the 
perfon  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne- 
ver fo  contemptible^  his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous  5  it  being  impo0ibld 
that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that 
of  downright  monkey,  fhbuld  differ  fo 
much  froni  human  fhape,  as  his  unthink-« 
ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  un-* 
derftanding/'  Thus  began  the  hoftility 
between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which,  though  it 
was  fufpended  for  a  fliort  timc^  n6vcr  was 
appeafed.  Pope  feems,  at  fir  ft,  to  have  at-* 
tacked  him  wantonly;  but  though  he  always 
profefled  to  defpife  him,  he  difcovers,  by 
mentioning  him  very  oftei^^  that  he  felt  his 
force  or  his  venom* 

C  ^  Of 
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€>f  this  EiTay  Pope  declared  that  he  did 
not  QXptGt  the  faile  to  be  quicks  bccaufe  Mf 
me  gentleman  infixtj^  even  of  liberal  educatuA^ 
could  underfiand  it.  The  gentlemen^  and  the 
education  of  that  time»  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  ch^ader  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impreffion. 

Dennid  was  not  his  only  cenfurer;  the 
itealous  papifts  thought  the  monks  treated 
with  too  much  contempt^  and  Erafmus  too 
ftudioully  praifed;  but  to  thefe  obje^ons  he 
had  not  much  regard. 

The  EJfay  has  been  tranflited  into  French 
by  Hamilton^  author  of  the  Comte  de  Gram* 
monty  whofe  vcrfion-  was  never  printed^  by 
'Robothamj  fecretary  tO'  the  King  for  Hanover, 
and  by  Refneh,  and  commented  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order 
and  connection  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addi« 
fon,  nor,  as  i^  iaid,  intended  by  ttie  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifting  of  precepts^ 
is  fo  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that 

many 
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many  of  the  paragraphs  may  ciiangc  placts 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience;  for  of  two 
or  more  poiitions,  depending  upon  fome  re- 
mote and  general  principle,  there  is  feldom 
any  cogent  reafon  why  one  fhoald  precede  die 
other.    But  for  the  CH*der  in  which  they  flatMl^ 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  eafily 
give  a  reafon.     //  ispojjtble^  fays  Hooker,  that 
iy  iong  ctrcumduSlion^  from  any  one  truth  all 
^nth  may  be  infirrsd.     Of  ali  homogeneous 
truths  at  ieafl,  of  all  truths  refpedting  the 
iame  general  end,  in  whatever  Series  they  ifts^ 
be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  intermediate 
ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch  as,  when  it  is  once 
^ewn,  fliall  appear  natural  5  but  if  this  or* 
der  be  reverfed,  ai^other  inode  of  connediob 
equally  fpecious  may   be  found  or  made. 
Ariftode  is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft 
of  the  cardinal  virtues^  a^s  that  without  ^ich 
no  other  virtue  can  fteadily  be  pradifed  ^  but 
he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed 
Prudence  and  Juftioe  before  it,  fincc  Widiout 
Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad ;  without  J  uftice^ 
it  is  mifchievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perfpicuity,  that 
feries  is  fuSiciently  regular  that  avoids  ob* 

C  3  fcurityj 
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fcurity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obfcurity  it 
^  will  not  b?  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

In  the  SpeSiator  was  publiihed  the  Mefjiah^ 
-which  he  firft  fobmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
Steele,  and  qorre(5ted  in  compliance  with  his 
criticifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters, 
that  the  verfes  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  EJfay  was 
publifhed.  The  Lady's  name  and  adventures 
J  have  fought  with  fruitlef^  enquiry, 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruifhead,  who  writes  with 
the  confidence,  of  one  who  could  truft  his 
inforn^ation.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle, 
who,  having  given  her  a  proper  education, 
cxpefted  like  other  guardians  that  {he  fhould 
make  at  leaft  an  equal  matdi ;  and  fuch  he  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  but  found  it  reje£i:ed  in  favour  qf 
^  young  gentleman  pf  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence  be^ 
twcep  the  twp  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 

lady 
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lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  fuppofed  that  reparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  fent 
her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  flic  was 
obliged  to  converfc  only  with  thofe  from 
whom  her  unkle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ; 
but  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried 
to  her  guardian,  who  direfted  her  to  be 
watched  with  ftill  greater  vigilance  ;  till  of 
this  reflrraint  flie  grew  fo  impatient,  that  flic 
.bribed  a  woman-fervant  to  procure  '  her  a 
fword,  which  flic  directed  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  in- 
tention to  raife  the  Lady's  charadler,  it  does 
not  appear  that  flic  had  any  claim  to  praife, 
nor  much  to  compaflion.  She  icems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable. 
Her  unkle's  power  could  not  have  lafted  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come 
in  time.  Bu t  her defires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
and  flic  liked  feif-murder  better  than  fufpence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  who- 
ever he  was,  is  with  much  jufticc  delivered 

C  4  to 
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to  poftcrity  as  ^falfe  Guardian ;  he  fecms  to 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is 
appointed^  he  endeavoured  to  dined:  his  nieco 
till  flie  fliould  be  able  to  dircdt  herfelf,  Po-. 
etry  has  not  often  been  worfe  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving 

girl. 

Not  long  after,  hue  wrote  the  R^pe  eftJk 
Locky  the  mofl  airy^  the  moft  ingenious,  aofd 
the  moft  delightful  of  all  his  compofitioosy 
occafioned  by  a  frolick  of  gallantry,  cather 
too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  oflF  a 
lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This, 
whether  ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  re- 
fen  ted,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted, 
Mr,  Garyl,  a  gentleman  who,  being  fecretary 
to  King  James's  Queen,  had  followed  hie 
Miftrefs  into  France,  and  who  being  the  au- 
thor of  Sir  Solomm  Single^  a  comedy,  aod 
fome  tranflations,  was  entitled  to  the  notice 
of  a  Wit,  folicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  re- 
conciliation byalucicrouspocm,  whichmight 
bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In 
compliance  with  Caryl's  requeft,.  thougLhis 

wvne  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by 

the 
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t!»e  firfl:  and  laiit  letter^  C~l,  a  poem  of  two 
cantos  >va6  9mtUn  i;iyii)y  as  is  iaid,  in  a 
fbrtmght)  asd  fent  to  tke  offended  liddy, 
who  liked  it  well  enough  to  ihtw  it  j  and, 
with  the  ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranfac-* 
tioBS,  the  author,  -dreadi^ig  a  farneptitious 
ip  wa$  forced  to  pid^Uilh  it. 


The  w€tit  is  faid  to  ihare  been  futh  as  mu 

deiired  $  die  pacification  and  diverfion  of  all 

to  whom  it  reknteii,  except  ^  George  Br^wn^ 

vho  complained  with  fome  bitternefi  that, 

in  the  charadto*  of  Sir  Plume ^  he  was  made 

to  talk  nonfenfe.     Wltether  all  this  be  true, 

I  have  fome  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years 

ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs*  Fermor,  who  prefided 

in  an  Engliih  Convent,  mentioned  Pope^s 

mork  with  very  little  gratitude,  rattier  a^  an 

infult  than  an  honour  j  and  ibe  'may  be  fup^* 

pof^d  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her 

&mily. 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  hy 
Addifon  merumfal.  Pope,  however,  faw  that 
it  was  capable  of  improvement  |  and,  having 
luckily  contrived  to  fbmww  his  machinery 
ftrom^the  i?^ri<a^«r^  imparted  the  iicheinc 

with 
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with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifon, 
who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  flood,  was 
e  delicious  little  thing,  and  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it. 

\ 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  Addifon's  jealoufy;  for  as  he 
could  not  guefs  the  condudt  of  the  new  de- 
fign,  or  thfe  poffibilities  of  pleafure  comprif- 
ed  in  ^  fidion  of  which  there  had  been  no 
examples,  he  might  very  reafonably  and 
kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefce  in  his 
own  profperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which 
he  confidered  as  an  unneceiTary  hazard. 

Addifpn's  counfel  was  happily  rejefted. 
Pope  forefaw  the  future  efflorefcence  of  ima- 
gery then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  refolved 
to  fpare  no  art,  or  induftry  of  cultivation. 
The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
(hooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  dic- 
tion were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and 
^mbellifh  it. 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ftands  forward,  in  the 

clafles  of  literature,  as  the  moft  exquifite 

example 
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example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  con-  . 
gratulated  him  upon  the  difplay  of  powers 
more  truly  poetical  than  he  had  fhewn  be- 
fore ;  with  elegance  of  defcription  and  juft- 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bound- 
Jefs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intermixture  of 
the  machinery  with  the  adtion  as  his  moft 
fuccefsful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  in- 
deed could  never  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  fuch  unexampled  excellence.  Thofe 
performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  are 
combinations  of  fkilful  genius  .with  happy 
cafualty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  feli- 
city, like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  pre- 
ternatural agents,  fhould  happen  twice  to  the 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time 
without  difturbance.  Many  years  afterwards 
Dennis  publifhed  fome  remarks  upon  it, 
with  very  little  force,  and  with  no  efFeft/ 
for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  w^s  already 
fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
criticifm. 

About 
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About  this  time  he  publifhcd  the  temple 
ofFame^  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their 
correfpondence,  he  had  written  two  years 
before ;  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fo 
much  learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
iJiat  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  puWifh- 
'cd  fomc  remarks,  of  which  the  moft  reafon- 
able  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  hh^ 
tion  as  exhibited  hy  fculpture. 

Of  the  Epiftle  from  Elm/a  to  Abelard,  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  firft  inclination 
-to  attempt  a  compofition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me^  from  his  pe- 
rufal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much 
he  has  furpaflcd  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
iaid  with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled  every 
compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
'of  religious  Hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  difappointed  love, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  beftow. 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrikes  the  imagina- 
tion 
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tion  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude 
of  a  grove* 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  hx? 
favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
heard  upon  what  principle  he  flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  ( 17 1 3)  he  publifhed  Wind^ 
Jor  Foreft ;  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates^ 
written  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Paftorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  I^ord  Lan£- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  faid^ 
that  the  conclufion  of  thd  poem  gave  great 
^ain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politic* 
ctan.  Reports  like  this  are  often  fpread  with 
boldnefs  very  difproportionate  to  their  evi* 
dence.  Why  fhould  Addifon  receive  anypar- 
ticular  difturbance  from  the  laft  lines  of 
Win^9r  Ferejif  If  contrariety  of  opinion 
could  poiibn  a  politician,  he  would  not  live 
t:day ;  and^  as  a  poet,  he  muft  have  felt  Pope's 
force  of  genius  much  more  from  many  other 
parts  of  his  works. 

The 
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The  pain  that  Addifon  might  fedl  it  is  ti6t 
likely  that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  (6  well  fupprefled  his  difcontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  favourite ;  for 
having  been  confulted  in  the  revifal  of  Cafo^ 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remafksi  Undertook 
not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  hi* 
friend,  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Addifon  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  difingenuous  hofti-* 
lity;  for,  fays  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  him^ 
indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be 
neglefted,  would  be  my  own  in  my  own 
cafe ;  but  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I 
**  did  when  I  firft  faw  his  book  againft  my-* 
**  felf  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it. 
**  made  me  heartily  merry)."  Addifon  was 
not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenflbility 
could  make  much  impreflion.  He  left  the^ 
pamphlet  to  itfelf,  having  difowned  it  to 
Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to 
have  deferved  much  by  his  ofHcioufnefs* 

■ 
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This  year  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  the 
ironical  comparifon  between  the  Faftorais  of 
Philips  and  Pope ;  a  compofition  of  artifice, 
criticifm,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority 
of  Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly  diflembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  fo  fkilfully  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  tp 
print  the  paper  left  Pope  ftiould  be  offended. 
Addifon  immediately  faw  the  writer's  defign; 
and,  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  difcovery,  and  to  permit  a  publica- 
tion which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to 
Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near- 
fighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature 
for  a  painter :  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fometimes  perfuaded  his 
friends  to  fit.  A  pifture  of  Betterton,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Lord  Mansfield  :  if  this  was  taken 

from 
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from  the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  pain 
earlier;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  en* 
comiaftick  verfcs  to  Jcrvas,  which  certainly 
fliew  his  power  as  a  poet,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  paint* 
ing. 

He  ^^jpears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteem;  and  after  his  death 
publifhed^  under  his  name^  a  veriion  into 
modern  Englifli  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and 
one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by 
Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  per- 
formance of  Pope  himfelf  by  Fenton,  who 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he 
would  fhew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (171 3)  produced  a  bolder 
attempt,  by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well 
as  praife.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto 
written,  however  they  might  have  diffufed  his 
name,  had  made  very  little  addition  to  his 
fortune;  The  allowance  which  his  father 
made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large ; 
las  rcKgion  hindered  hi&  from  tbeoccupation 
I  of 
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D^  any  civil  employment^  and  he  complained 
that  he  wanted  ^en  money  to  buy  books*. 

He  therefore  refblved  to  try  how  far  the 
favour  of  the  publick  extended^  by  foliciting  a 
fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of  the  Iliad^  with 
large  notes « 

^o  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fomc 
time,  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  Englifh .  The 
firft  cbnfiderable  work  for  which  this  expedi- 
ent was  employed  is  iaid  to  have  beenDryden's 
Virgil;  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great 
fuccefs  when  the  Hatlers  were  collected  into 
volumes^ 

There  wais  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  at*- 
tempt  would  be  fuccefsfuL  He  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally 
known  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em-  . 
{)loyment  or  fplendour  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent;  he  converfedindiflferently  with  both 
parties,  and  nevct  difturbed  the  publipk;with 
his  political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  natu- 
rally expe&cd,  as  dach  fadtion  then  boafted 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on 

*  Spenct* 
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Other  occafions  pradifed  all  the  violence  of 
oppoiitioD^  would  emulate  each  other  in 
their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  de« 
lighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been 
offended* 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Engliih 
Iliad  to  fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto, 
for  fix  guineas;  a  fum,  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconfiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  aiked  before.  His  propofal, 
however,  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in- 
tereft.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
fuch  a  genius  ihould  be  wafted  upon  a  work 
not  original ;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it :  Addifon  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univerfally  fa- 
voured. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  defign,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raifc^  fuch  expedbtions  of 

the 
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the  future  fale^  that  the  bookfcUers  made  their 
offers  with  great  eagernefs ;  but  the  higheft 
bidder  was  Bernard  Lintof,  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his  own 
expence^  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  fubfcribersy  or  prefented  to  friends, 
and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for  every 
volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ftipulated 
that  none  (hould  be  printed  but  for  the  au* 
thor,  that  the  fubfcription  might  not  be  de- 
preciated ;  but  Lintotimprefled  the  fame  pages 
upon  ^  fmall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle thinner}  and  fold  exactly  at  half  the 
price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books 
fo  littlje  inferior  to  the  Qiiartos,  that,  by  a 
fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Polios,  being  afterwards 
ihortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bot-* 
tom,  were  fold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  ofi 
royal  paper  in  Folio  for  two  guineas  a  vdiame; 
of  the  fmall  Folio,  having  printed  feventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  firft  volume, 
he  reduced  the  number  in  the  other  volumes 
to  a  thoufand. 

Dz  It 
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It  i&  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  boolo 
.  feller^  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
.was,  by  a  very  unjuft  and  illegal  adion,  de- 
frauded of  his  profit.     An  edition  of  the 
,Engli(h  I/iaJ  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Du- 
odecimo, and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the 
gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to 
read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted  by  an 
edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious; 

•  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con tradhis  Folio 
at  once  into  a  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in 

•  the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are  therefore  mon 
eaiily  confulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thou- 
land  five  hundred  were  firfl  printed,  and  five 
thoufand  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed 
great  numbers  were  neceflary  to  produce  con- 
fiderable  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propoi&ls, 
and  engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but 
in  fome  degree  -that  of  his  friends  who  pa- 
tronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted 

-  at 
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at  his  own  undertaking ;  *  and  finding  himfelf 
at  firft  cmbarrafled  with  difficulties,  which 
retarded  and  oppreffed  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneafy ;  had  his  nights  diflurbed 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  unknown 
ways,  and  wifhed,  as  he  faid,  that  fomebody 
would  Jbang  bim  *• 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more .  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  images  and  cxpref- 
iions^  and  pradlice  increaied  his  facility  of 
vcrfification.  In  a  fhort  time  he  reprefcnts 
himfelf  as  difpatching  regularly  fifty  verfes  a 
day,  which  would  (hew  him  by  an  eafy  com- 
putation the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  orily  vexa-^ 
tion.  He  that  afk3  a  fubfcription  foon  finds  . 
that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  en- 
courage him  defame  him.  He  that  Wgnts 
money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than 
poor,  and  he  that  wifhes  to  fave  his  mpney 
conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addifon 
hgd  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  was  too 
much  a  Tory ;  and  fome  of  the  Tories  fuf- 

•  Spei)co. 
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peded  his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contri* 
buted  to  the  Guardian^  which  was  canried  on 
by  Steele^ 

To  thofe  who  ccnfurcd  his  politicks  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous^  who  calU 
ed  in  queftion  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and 
his  qualifications  for  a  tranflator  of  Homer. 
To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppofition ;  but 
in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as 
well  as  he  can«     At  an  age  like  his,  for  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  ir* 
regular  education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of 
which  much  feems  to  have  pafled  in  conver- 
fation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  overflow- 
ed with  Greek.     But  when  he  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  afliflance ;  and  what  man 
of  learning  would  refufe  to  help  him  ?  Mi- 
nute enquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are 
4efs  neceiTary  in  tranflating  Homer  than  other 
poets,  becaufe  his  pofitions  are  general,  and 
his  reprefentations  natural,  with  very  little 
dependence  on  local  or  temporary  cufloms, 
on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of  artificial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images 
which  time  effaces,  product  ambiguity  in 
2  di^ion. 
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didion,  and  obfcurity  in  books.  To  this 
open  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it  muft 
be  afcribed^  that  Homer  has  fewer  pai£iges  of 
doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either 
in  the  learned  or  in  modern  langu^s.  1 
have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify 
his  curioiity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
oppoiite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
£fnpiicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  majefty 
than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  polifhed 
verfions.    . 

Thofe  literal  tranilationa  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  theoi  he  could  eafily  obtain 
Jiis  author's  fenfe  with  fufHcient  certainty; 
and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  oumber 
is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find  much  in  the 
Gr^  more  than  in  the  Latin,  except  the 
mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the. 
poetical  tranilation  of  Eobanus  Hejfus^  an  un-* 
wearied  writer  of  Latin  verfcs  ;  he  had  the 
French  Homers  pf  La  Valterie  and  Dacier, 
and  the  Englifh  of  Chapman^  Hobbes^  and 
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Ogyliy.  With  Chapman ,  whofe  work,  though 
now  totally  neglcded,  feem^  to  have  been, 
popular  almqft  to  the  end  of  the  lail  c^ntury^ 
he  had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  per-^ 
baps  never  tranilate4 .  ^ny  pafTage  till  hfi  hs4, 
read  his  veriion,  which  indeed  he  has  been 
fometimis^  fufpedired  ^f ,  uiing  iqflead  of  the 
original, 

Notes  were  likcwifc  to  be  provided ;  fo|p 
the  fix  volumes  would  have  been  very  little 
more  than  fix  pamphlets  without  them. .  What 
the  mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fugged* 
Pope  wanted  no  afiiftance  to  colle<l3:  or  me- 
thodize 5  but  more  was  ncceflary ;  many 
pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  mud 
fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment,  Some^ 
thing  might  be  gathered  from  Dacier ;  but 
no  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contem-r 
poraries,  and*  Dacier  was  acceffible  to  com*- 
men  readers.  Euftathius  was  therefore  ne- 
ceflarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of 
whofe  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  I 
fiifpefk  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able ;  fome  other  was  therefore 
to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  he  was  doubtlefs  moft  readir^ 
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ly  employed  who  would  do  much  work  for 
little  money^ 

< 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been 
traced.  ,  Broome^  in  his  preface  to  his  poems, 
declares  hirofelf  the  compientator  in  part  upon 
the  Iliad \  and  it  appears  franiFenton's  Letter, 
preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome  was  at 
firft  engaged  in  confulting  Euftathius ;  but  that 
jfter  a  time,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  he  defift- 
^d :  another  man  of  Cambridge  ws^s  them  cm- 
ployed,  who  foon  grew  weary  of  the  work ;  and 
a  third,  that  was  recommended  by  Thirlby^  is 
now  difcovef ed  to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man 
fincc  well  known  (o  the  learned  world,  who 
complained  that  Pope,  having  accepted  and 
approved  his  performance,  never  teftified  any 
curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  who  profeffed  tp  have 
forgotten  the  terms  on .  which  he  worked^ 
The  terms  which  Fenton  ufes  are  very  mer-p 
cantile  ;  /  think  a^tfirftjight  that  his  perfor^ 
mance  is  very  commendable,  and  have  fent  word 
for  him  to  finijh  the  ijth  hooky  and  to  fend  it 
with  his  demands  for  his  trouble,  I  have  here 
enclofed  the  fpecimen  \  if  the  refi  come  before 
the  return^  I  will  keep  them  till  I  receive 
pur  order  y 

Proome 
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Broome  then  offered  his  fervicc  a  fecond 
time^  which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 
had  afterwards  a  clofer  correfpondence.  Par- 
ftell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
Pope  found  (o  harfh,  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  corre<Sting  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence,  with 
fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could  procure 
him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  five  years  hecom- 
pleted  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad,  with  the  notes. 
He  began  it  in  171 2,  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  concluded  it  in  171 8,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  tines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  coti« 
clufion.  The  I/iaJ,  containing  lefs  than  fix- 
teen  thoufand  verfes,  nught  have  been  de« 
fpatched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes,  com-* 
piled  with  the  aififlance  of  his  mercenaries, 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more  time 
than  the  text.  According  to  this  calculation^ 
the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to  have  been 
flow;  but  the  diflance  is  commonly  very  great 
between  a^Slual  performances  and  fpeculative 
pofiibility.     It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as 

much 
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much  as  has  been  done  to-day  may  be  done  to- 
morrow ^  but  on  the  morrow  fome  difficulty 
emerges,  or  fome  external  impediment  ob- 
ftrufts.  Indolence,  interruption,  buiinefs,  and 
pleafure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation ; 
and  ^very  long  work  is  lengthened  by  a  thou* 
fandcaufes  thatcan^  andtenthoufandthatcan* 
not,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no  extenfive  and 
multifarious  performance  was  wer  effedled 
within  the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  under* 
taker's  mind.  He  that  runs  againft  Time, 
has  an  antagonift  not  fubjedt  to  cafualties, 

« 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranfla- 
tion,  though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated 
it,  was  fuch  as  the  world  has  not  often  feen. 
The  fubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  fcventy- 
fivc.  The  copies  for  which  fubfcriptions  were 
given  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and 
only  fix  hundred  and  fixty  were  printed.  For 
thofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay;  he 
therefore  received,  including  the  two  hundred 
pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three  hundred  ' 
and  twenty  pounds  four  (hillings,  without  de- 
du6lion,as  the  books  were  fupplicd  by  Lin  tot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diftreflcs  with 

which, 
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ivhich^  notwithftanding  his  popularity,  he 
had  hitherto  ftruggled.  Lord  Oxford  had 
often  lamented  his  difqualilication  for  pub^ 
lick  employment,  but  never  proppfed  a  pen- 
fion.  While  the  tranflation  oi  Homer  was  ia 
its  progrefs,  Mr.  Cragga,  then  fecrctary  of 
ftate,  offered  to  procure  him  a  peniion,  which, 
at  leaft  during  bis  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed 
with  fecrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  fhould  be 
prefTed  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend 
to  him  for  occafional  fupplies.  Craggs  was 
not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  folicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  fubfcription, 
which  he  had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander, 
he  fecured  his  future  life  from  want,  by  confi.- 
derable  annuities.  The  eftate  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have  been 
charged  with  five  hundrqd  pounds  a  year, 
payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranfla*. 
tion  enabled  him  to  purchafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  Curiofity, 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the 

Englifh 
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Englifh  Iliad.  It  is  certainly  the  hobleft 
verfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
feen  -,  and  its  publication  muft  therefore  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
annals  of  Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  fkill  to  eftimate  the 
excellence  and  difficulty  of  this  great  work, 
it  muft  be  very  defirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it  ad- 
vanced to  corredlnefs.  Of  fuch  an  intellfec- 
tual  procefs  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
been  attainable ;  but  happily  there  remains 
the  original  copy  of  the  I/iad,  which,  being 
obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  de- 
fcended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by 
the  folicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  repofited 
in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  muft  have  been  an  in- 
termediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  deftroyed, 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 

« 

tranfcripts,  and  (hall  exhibit  firft  the  printed 

lines  I 
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lines ;  then^  in  a  fmaller  print,  thofe  of  the 
manufcripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Thoie 
words  in  the  fmall  print  which  arc  given  in 
Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 
ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  book  ftands  thus ; 

The  Wrath  of  Pclcus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  ling  i 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The.  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain. 

The  ftern  Pelides'  rage^  O  Goddefs^  fing, 

wrath 

Of  aU  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  ipring, 

Grecian 

That  ftrew'd  with  warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 

heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hell  nvitb  heroes  flain  ; 
fiU'd  the  fliady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whoie  llmbsj  unburied  on  the  naked  fhore» 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrove  j 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will 
of  Jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unbnried  on  the  hoftile  (kott. 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore> 

Since  firft  Atrides  and  Achilles  ^Qvt ; 

Snch  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declarej 
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DeclarCj  O  Mufe^  in  what  ill-fated  hoar 
Sprung  the   fierce  ftrife,   from  what  offended 

Power ! 
Latona's  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare^  O  Goddefs,  what  offended  Power 

Eaflam'd  their  rmge,  in  that  ilU^nutCd  hour  ; 

anger  f atal»  kaplefi 

Phoebui  Uafelf  the  dire  debate  procur'da 

fierce 

T'  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injttr'd  prieft  endar'd  ; 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  infedion  fpread* 

And  heaped  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead : 

The  King  of  Men  the  facred  Sire  defy'd. 

And  fix  the  King^s  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

F(Mr  Chryfes  fought  with  coftljr  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vi(5tor*s  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands» 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands^ 
By  thefe  he  begs^  and^  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown« 

For  Chryfes  foaght  hy  fn/ents  to  regain 

coftly  gifts  to  gain 

Hb  captive  daughter  from  the  ViAor's  chain ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  fiands, 

Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'd  his  hands. 

By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  d^>wn 

The  golden  fuftri  and  the  laurel  crowtt« 
Prefents  the  fcep;re 

For 
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Fer  thifi  as  tnJigHs  of  his  God  hi  hdre^ 
'    Tb$  God  that  finds  bis  golden  Jbafis  afar ;  ~  \ 

The  low  on  earthy  the  venerable  man,   . 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began« 

He  fucd  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grac< 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus*  royjil  race  \ 

Ye  kings  and  warriors^    may  your  vows    b< 

crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  j 
May  Jove  Veftore  you,  when  your  toils  arc  o*cr. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  (horc. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chieif  impIorM  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

Ytfins  of  Atreus^  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 
Kings  and  warriors 

Tow  labours,  fy  the  Gods  he  all  your  lahours  crowned  i 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  nvith  conqueft  hlefs. 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  i 
Till  laid 

And  cronvn  your  lahours  with  defir*u^d  fuccefs  $ 

May  Jove  reflore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain^ 
And  give  Chiyfeis  to  thefe  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  .my  prefent  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jovc» 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain. 

And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 

Receiw  my  gifisi  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prcfent  move^ 

And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove« 

The 
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The  Greeks^  in  fhouts^  their  joint  aflent  dedart 
The  prieft  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fain 
Not  fo  Atrides  i  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd* 

He  (aidg  the  Greeks  their  joint  aflent  declare^ 
Tbtfatbirfttid^  tbt^^fmsGraksulm, 

T'  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair : 
RroiTi  tin  prieft,  and  J^ak  thtir  jinnt  affM  i 

Not  ib  thi  tyrant,  he,  with  kin^l/  pride, 
Atrides, 

Repiils'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thas  replyMi 

[Not  fi)  the  tyrant*    Drydbjv.] 

.  Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book* 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  inter* 
lineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies 
Tery  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there* 
fore  fet  down  without  any  parallel :  the  few 
flight  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabCMi 
rately  difplayed« 

Now  pleafing  deep  had  fealM  each  mortal  eye  i 
Stretched  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie; 
Th'  Immortals  (lumbered  on  their  thrones  abovc^ 
All  but  the  ever^watchful  eye  of  Jove* 
To  honour  Thetis*  fon  he  bends  his  ctre^ 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  irfts  oi'waf^ 

Vet.  IV*  £  Theft 


Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rile  td  fight,' 
And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night : 

'  dwas  • 

Fly  hrtrcii,  delufive  drtafm,  and,  light  as  arr. 
To  Agamc;nHionfs  royal  tent  repair  % 
Bid  him  in  amis  draw  forth  th'  embattled  ti:aiii^ 
March  all  his  legions  to  th^  dufty  J>lain* 
Now  fell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 

Declare  ev'n  ftow 

The  lofty  w^ls  oC  wide-extended  Troy  5 

tow'ra 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  j 

At  Jiino>fuit  the  heavenly  faAions  end. 

b«  >    ^  •   •  <  •* 

eftruftion  hovers  o'er  ypn  devoted  wall. 

And  AOfi^iifgllUum  i^iait^  th'  impendmg  f^U.     . 
,  Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships., 

•  >  r' 

*"   Say, '  Virgini,  feated  rotind  the  throne  divine/ 
^li-EftdwiiTg  Goddefles  !  immortal  Nine } 
«Jbc^  )earth*3  *'id^  regtons,.  heaven's  linnfi^afur^ 
height,  ;    V       *        - 

And  heirs  aby fs,  hide  nothing  fromi  your  fight, 
^ei  ^ttchcld  mortals V  loft  in  doubts  below, 
Bnt'-g^Bslrf  runiour,*and  biit  boaft  wefcnd^)  ^ 
^VfeySt^^dt  heroes,  firM'^y-tliirfl:  of  faffie,      V 
Or  urg'd  by-^j?ongs,  t<i  Troy's  deffiArdtioh  cam^! 
To  comi't  'Aerfi  all,  A^ivkhdi  a  thbufahd  t<$ftga<», 
A  thfb^  6f  1)ta?s  and  idahWnthie  lungs:       •.  * 

*•  Now, 
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Kow»  Virgin  OtA6tffts,  immcirttl  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus*  httwemly  fummit  fhine. 
Who  fee  throagh  iieaven  aad  earth,  and  hell  profoundj 
And  all  things  know^  and  all  things  cah  refound  ;       ' 
Relate  what  armies  (ought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  followed,  and  what  chiefs  command  j 
(For  doubtful  Fame  difiraAs  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Withoat  your  aid,  to  count  th'  aonttmber'd  train^ 
A  thottiand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  yain« 

Book  Y.  V.  U 

But  Pallas  now  Tydidcs*  Ibul  inipircs^ 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with'  all  her  fircs  1 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  -to  raife> 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguilh'd  praife,^ 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  pky. 
His  beamy  Ihi^ld  emits  a  living  ray  i 
Th*  unwearied  blaze  inccflant  ftrcams  fupplies,  , 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumn;il  ikies^ 

Bnt  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foal  infpires, 

Pills  mifk  her  rap,  and  warms  with  fcU  her  £re^^ . 

force^ 

O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife^ 

Above  the  Greeks  l^er  -wamor^s  fame  to  raife^ 

his  deathlefs 

And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  prailet 

diftinguiih'd 

Bright  from  hi^  beamy  treji  the  lightnings  play^ 
High^   on  helm 

From  his  broad  bnckler  flaih'd  the  living  rajj 

High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play^ 

is  beamy  fliieM  emics  a  living  ray. 

E  1  »rh^ 
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The  Goddefs  with  her  breathithe  flame  fappliei# 
Bright  as  the  ifaur  whofe  fires  in  Aatamn  rife  ; 
|ier  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fttppUes, 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  the  atttumnal  ikies : 
Th*  anwearied  blaze  incefifant  ftreams  fupplies* 
Like  the  red  flar  that  fires  th*  autumnal  ikies. 

When  firfl:  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight^ 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  ihoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd^ 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  fhe  drives  him  furious  to  engage^ 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickeft 
rage. 

When  frefli  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 

And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaae  of  ]ight» 

Bright  as  the  ilar  that  &rt»  th'  atttumoal  ikies* 

Freih  from  the  deep*  and  gilds  the  feas  and  ikies. 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow'd. 

Such  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd* 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efitilgence  flow*d. 

Onward  ihe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage* 

furious 

Where  the  war  bkids,  and  where  thefiroffl.  rage*       i 
fight  burns*  thickeil 

The  fons  of  Dares  firfl:  the  combat  fought^ 
A  wealthy  prieft^  but  rich  without  a  fault  j 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ^ 


There  liv'd  a  Tiojaii'— Dares  was  his  name* 
The  prieft  of  Vulcaif^  rich*  yet  void  of  bbaei 


The 
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Tlie  tbms  of  Dam  iirft  iht  combat  fought, 
A  wtfithy  priet,  bnt  rich  without  a  fault* 

Conclufion  of  Book  VIII.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon)  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene^ 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene  % 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  rol]. 
And  ftars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  Ihed, 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head  1 
l^en  Ihinc  the  vales — the  rocks  in  profpefb  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  Ikies ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight^ 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Uion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  raysi 
The  long  reflexion  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls^  and  tremble  on  the  fpircs  ( 
A  thoufand  piles  the  dufky  horrors  gild. 
And  flioot  a  fhady  luftre  o'er  the  field ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flaflies  fend ; 
Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corAi 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morii. 

As  whtjk  in  ftillnefs  of  t)ie  filent  night, 
M  Krhen  the  moon  in  all  her  luftre  bright* 

£  3  As 
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As  when  t)ie  nuxm,  refdgent  lunp  <^iii^t. 

O'er  heaven's  $Usr  tmutej^t  her^A^vr  light ;. 

puxe  fpreads    iacred 

A«  iUll  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  Aood> 

And  o'er  its  golden  border  fiioots  a  flood  ; 

When  jgr0  ho/egMU  diflurbs  the  deep  ferene^ 
.    not  a  math 

>  And  no  dim  eload  o'crcafts.the  iblejnn  (cene; 

not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  ftars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beftow ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  ftfirs  nnnamber'd  gild  the  glowing*poIe : 

Clear  |;leams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  feen^ 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  iheds. 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  ^rf#»  they  flied, 
^ .    '  gleam 

verdure 

And  tip  with  illver  all  the  motmtain  heads  < 

foreft 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head* 

The  vallies  open,  and  the  foreAs  rife, 

.The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  proipe^  rife, 

*  Then  (hine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  proipcfl  nkf 

AH  Nature  ftands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes ; 

A  flood  of  glory  burfb  from  all  the  ikies. 

The  confc^oorfliepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 

Eyes  the  blurvault*  and  numbers  every  lights 

The  confcious/tutfw  rejoicing  at  the  fight 

fhepherds  gating  with  (flight 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  wVxiV  light* 

glorious 
ufeful 

So  many' flames  hekre  tie  navy  blaze, 

proud  llion 

And  lighten  glimmel^ag  Xanthus  with  theJr  rays. 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 

^  Aa4  tip  thp  diilant  fpires  wUh  fainter  beams  j 
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Tlie  long  reflexions  of  the  diftant  fires 
Giid  the  high  walls^  and  tremble  on  the  fpires. 
Gleam  on^the^walls,  and  tremble  on  iiit  fpizes  ;     . 
A  thoufand  fires  at  diftajjit  ftations  bright> 
Gild  the  dark  profpe^^  and  diipel  the  night* 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cul- 
tivated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the 
mind  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  firft  concep- 
tions to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
defire  a  greater  number;  but  moft  other  read- 
ers are  already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing 
only  to  poets  and  philofophers. 

The  Iliad  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume, 
as  the  tf anflation  proceeded ;  the  four  firflf 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  cxpei^atiorf 
of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
every  man  who  had  connected  his  name  with 
criticifm,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuchin- 
telligence  as  migh(  ena|)le  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topick-  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  thei;  a  patron  of  po- 
etry, had  acquired  the  right  of  b^ing  a  judge/ 
was  willing  to  hear  fome  books  while  they 
were  yet  unpubliflicd.  Of  this  rehcarfal  Pope 
aftcrvrards  gave  the  following  account*.  , 

•  Spence. 
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*'  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a 
**  pretender  to  tafle  than  really  pofiefied  of 
**  it. — ^Whcn  I  had  finifhed  the  two  or  three 
'^  firft  books  of  my  tranilation  of  the  I/iadp 
^^  that  Lord  defired  to  have  the  plcafure  of 
**  hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe.— Addifon, 
**  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
**  reading.     In  four  or  five   places,    Lord 

**  H4ifax  ftopt  roe  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
^'  fpeech  each  time,  much  of  the  fame  kind,  *! 

**  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is 
^^  fomething  in  that  paiTage  that  does  not 
^  quite  pleafe  me.^^-Bc  fo  good  as  to  mark  the 
•*  place,  and  coniider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure, 
•*  •^I'm  fure  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn/ 
*'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with  Dr, 
^*  Cartb,  in  his  chariot  j  and,  as  we  were 
*^  going  along,  was  faying  to  the  Dod:or,  that 

^^  my  Lord  b^d  14d  mc  under  a  good  deal 

*^  of  difficulty  by  fuch  logfe  and  general  ob-r 
'.*  fervations ;  that  I  bad  been  thinking  over 
'^  the  paflages  almoft  ever  fince,  and  could 
^^  not  guefs  at  what  it  was  that  offended  bis 
^^  Lordfhipin  either  of  them.  Garth  laughed 
^^  heartily  at  my  embarralTment ;  faid,  I  had 
'^  not  been  long  enough  accjuainted  with  Lord 

.^*  Halifax; 
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••  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need 
^*  not  puzzle  niyfelf  about  looking  thofeplaces 
•*  over  and  over,  when  I  got  hbme.  *  All  you 
need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  IcaVe  them  juft  as 
they  are  I  call  on  Lerd  Halifax  two  or  three 
*'  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  ob- 
**  fervations  on  thofc  paflages,  and  then  read 
*^  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him 
•*  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  bo 
*^  anfwerable  for  the  event/  I  followed  his 
«^  advice;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time 
T^  after ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
•*  je^tions  to  thofe  paflagcs  removed ;  read 
**  them  to  him  exaftly  as  they  were  at  firft : 
"  and  his  Lordfhip  was  extremely  ploafed 
*'  with  them,  and  cried  out,  jiy,  now  tbey 
*'  areperfe£ily  right :  nothing  can  be  better. ^^ 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpedl: 
that  they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring 
immortality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour 
and  ibme  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  with  fullen 
coldnefs.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  tranfac^ 
tion  is  derived  from  a  iingle  Letter  (Dec.  i, 
1714),  in  which  Pope  fays,  *M  am  obliged  to 
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•'you,  both  for  the  favours  you  havrdonci 

••  me,  and  thofe  you  intend  me.     I  diftruib 

'* neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  whea 

**  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  beoome  trou^. 

*'  blefome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out 

"  of  expeftation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 

"  Lordfliip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in 

•*  the  town^  or  contentedly  in  the  country, 

**  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be-- 

**  tween  an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.     It 

"  is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  yott 

*Vto  think  of  making  me  eafy  all  my  lifej" 

"  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  di-^ 

**  vert  you  fome  few  hours  ;  but,  if  I  may 

**  have  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think 

*.*  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there 

•*  will  appear  a  better  reafon ;  for  I  muft  of 

*'  confequence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely 

**  asi)  yours  &c." 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac^ 
ceptance,  ended  without  effeft.  The  patron 
was  not  accuftomcd  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude, 
and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fufpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  de- 
dicate till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  praife  was 

valued  i 
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valued ;  he  would  be  troublefome  put  (tf  gratis . 
tude^  not  exf  elation.  Halifax  thought  him-* 
fclf  entitled  to  confidence  i  and  would  give 
nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  ihould  re* 
ceive.  Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in 
hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife.  It 
i$  not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal 
benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope.. 
V   looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred* 


.■_• 


The  reputation  of  this  grtat  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  him 
of  a  friend.  Addifon  and  he  were  now  at 
the  head  of  poetry  and  criticifm ;  and  both* 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two 
rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate,  one  could  no 
longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fupe^ 
rior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely - 
difccrnible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is 
continued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities fometimespeevifhly  returned,  and  fome-. 
times  con  temptuoufly  negleded,  which  would 
eicape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  refent^^ 

mentt 
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mcnt.  That  the  quarrel  of  thofe  two  wit$ 
fhould  be  minutely  (leduced,  is  not  to  be^ex* 
pcded  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer 
fays,  nothing  lut  rumour  has  reached^  and  wb^ 
bos  no  perjbnal  knowledge. 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addifon,  when 
die  reputation  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them 
together,  with  the  refpcft  due  to  a  man  whofe 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  hav-  .^ 
ing  attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was  I 
himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diflri- 
bution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
fufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  Cato^ 
by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praife  yet 
more  diredt,  by  his  poem  on  the  Dialogues  on 
Medals^  of  which  the  immediate  publication 
was  then  intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrify ;  for  he  confcflcd  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomething  more  pleafing  than  in  any 
Other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  him« 
felf  favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  fre-' 
quently  compared  his  own  powers  with  thofe 
of  others,  his  confidence  increafed,  and  his 
fubmillion  Icffened ;  and  that  Addifon  felt 
I  no 
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no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  wit, 
who  might  foon  contend  with  him  for  the 
higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
kind  be  his  greatnefs,  has  among  his  friends 
thofe  who  officioufly,  or  infidiouily,  quicken 
his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  difguft, 
and  ftimulate  his  refentment.  Of  fuch  ad<* 
herents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many,  and 
Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiflion  and  reception  of  the 
Propofals  for  the  //rW,  the  kindnefs  of  Ad« 
difon  feems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the 
painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (Aug.  20, 171 4) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-eftabliihed 
their  friendship  5  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Ad- 
difon  once  fufpedted  him  of  too  clofe  a  con- 
federacy with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfied 
with  his  condudt.  To  this  Pope  anfwered, 
a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift 
were  fuch  as  his  fervices  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
fcription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  ne- 
ver put  him  under  the  neceffity  of  afkinc^ 
leave  to  be  grateful.  But,  fays  he,  as  Mr. 
Addifon  muji  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  him-- 
felf,  and  feems  to  have  no  veryjuji  one  in  regard 
tome,  fo  Imuft  otvn  to  you  lexpeSi  nothing  bui 

civility 
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'  civility  from  him^  In  the  fame  Letter  he 
m'ehtipns  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to 
kindle  ariiniofity  between  thebi ;  but,  in  a 
Letter  to  Addifon,  he^xpreffes  fome  confci- 
oufnefs  of  behaviour,  inattentively  deficient 

in  rcfpedt.* 

Of  Swift'^  induftry  in  promoting  the  fub- 
fcription  there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

,     '^  Nov,  2,  1713,  Dr*  Swift  came  into  the 

**  xroffee-houfe^  and  had  a  bow  from  every 

/^  body  but  me,  who,  I  confcfs,  could  not 

*•  but  defpife  him.  ^Vhcn.I  came  to  the  anti- 

. "  chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr*  Swift 

/*  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufinefg, 

/'and  ac3:ed  as  matter  of  requefts.— Then  hp 

**  inftrufted  a  young  nobleman  that  the  ^g/? 

/*  Poet  in  England  w?iS  Mr.  Pope  (a  papift)^ 

J*  who  had   begun  a  tranflation   of  Homer 

y  into  Englifti  verfe,  for  which  be  mujl  ha^e 

J'  tbetn  all fubfcribe I  for,  fays  he,  the  author 

\^^  Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thour 

/*  fand  guineas  for  him." 

\ 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  wh* 

was,  with  all  his  political  fury, -good-aatuwd 
5  an4 
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and  ofEcIous,  procured  ant  intefyiaw<- between 
thefe  angry  rivals^  which  eiided  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank- 
nefs  and  fpirit^  as  a  man  undefervedly  ne- 
gleded  or.  oppofed;  and  Addifon  affefted  l 
contemptuous  unconcern^    and^  in  a  calm 
even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity, 
and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
his  early  Works  had  received  from  his  own 
remarks  and  thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he, 
Jbping  now  engaged  in  publick  bufinefs,  had 
no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation; 
nor  had  any  other  defire,  with  regard  to  Pdjpe, 
than  that  his  Should  not,  by  too  much  arro- 
gance, alienate  the  publick. 

'  To  this  Popfe  is  faid  to  have  replied  with 
great  kecnncfs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Ad- 
difon with  perpetual  dependance,  and  with 
th^  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he  had 
pJbttuned  at  the  publick  coft,  and  charging 
him  with  nsean  endeavours  to  obftru6t  the 
progrefs  of  rif^ng  merit.  The  conteft  roffc 
fo  high,  that  they  parted  at  laft  without  any 
ttketchange  of  civilit/* 

The 
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The  firft  volume  of  Homer  was  (171 5)  in 
time  publifhed ;  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the 
firift  Iliad^  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately 
printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.     It  was 
foon  perceived  that,  among  the  foUovi^ers  of 
Addifon,  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the 
criticks  and  poets  divided  into  factions.     I^ 
iays  Pope,  have  the  town,  that  is^  the  moby  on 
my  Jiie ;  hut  it  h  not  uncommon  for  tbefmaller 
party  tofupply  by  induflry  what  it  wants  in  num^, 
hers. — I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful 
judges,  and,  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  con^ 
demn  meyjhallnotfear  the  high-flyers  at  ^utton^s. 
This  oppofition  he  immediately  imputed  to 
Addifon,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  fuf- 
ficiently  refentful  to  Craggs, ,  their  common, 
friend. 

When  Addifon 's  opinion  was  afked,  he  de- 
clared the  verfions  to  be  both  good,  but 
Tickeirs  die  beft  that  had  ever  been  v^ritten  ; 
and  fometimes  faid  that  they  were  both  gciocli 
but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  fiifficiently  irritated  |  hit 
xtputatioA  and  bis  intereil  were  at  hazard.  He 

once 
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Orice  intended  to  print  together  the  four  ver- 
fions  of  Dryden,  May n waring,  Pope,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  c6mpared> 
and  fairly  eftimated.  This  defign  feems  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonfon, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three 
verfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous 
criticifm  of  Tickell's  tranflation,  and  had 
'  marked  a  copy,  which  I  hare  feen,  in  all 
pirites  that  appeared  defeAive.  But  while  he 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adverfary  funk  before  him  without  a  blow  ; 
the  voice  of  the  publick  were  not  long  di- 
vided,* and  the  preference  was  univcrfally 
given  to  Popt's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  clrcum- 
ftance  to  another,  that  the  other  tranflation 
was  the  work  of  Addifon  himfelf :  but  if  he 
knew  it  in  Addifon's  life-time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his  illuftrious 
antagonift  to  be  punifhed  by  what  has  been 
confidered  as  the  moil  painful  of  all  reflec- 
tions, the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpe- 
trated in  vain. 

Vol.  IV,  F  The 
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Thp  other  Gifcumftances  of  their  quarrel 
were  thus  related  by  Pope  *. 

**  Philips  feemed  to  have  been  eBcouragcd 
**  to  abufe  me  in  coffec-houfes,  and  conver- 
^*  fations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thiijg  abou^ 
*^  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  both 
^*  me  and  my  relations  very  grofly.  Lord 
*'  Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day,  that  it 
"  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well 
^*  with  Mr,  Addifpn;  that  his  jealous  temper 
"  would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendlhip 
"  between  us  :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what 
"  he  had  faid,  alSured  me,  that  Addifon  had 
*^  encouraged  Gildon  to  publifli  thofe  fcan^- 
"  dais,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after 
"  they  were  publifhed.  The  next  day,  while 
**  I  was  heated  with  what.  I  had  heard,  I 
'*  wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let  him 
^*  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
*' behaviour  of  his  5  that  if  I  was  to  fpcak 
'/  feverely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it  fliould 
"  be  in  fuch  a  dirty  way,  that  I  fliould  rather 
^'  tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 
"  allow  his  good  qualities;  and  that  it  fliould 

•  Spencc, 
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*^  be  foqaething  ii>  the  following  manner :  I 
**  tj^.en  adjoined  the  Jfirft  fketch  of  what  has 
**  fii^ce  been  called  my  fatire  on  Addifon* 
**  Mr*  Addifon  ufed  me  very  civilly  ever 
'*  after/' 

•  • 

The  verfes  on  Addifon,  when  they  were 
fent  to  Atterbury,  were  confidered  by  him  as 
the  mQi^  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ; 
ai^4  pk^  writer  was  advifed,  fince  he  knew* 
where  his  flrength  lay,  not  to  fuffer  it  to 
remain  unemployed « 

This  year  (171 5)  being,  by  the  fubfcrip^ 
tion,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having 
perfuaded  his  father  to  fell  their  eftite  at  Bin^ 
field>  he  purchaied,  I  think  only  for  his  life^ 
that  houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  reli-* 
dence  afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebra-* 
tion>  and  removed  thither  with  his  father  and 
toother* 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincun^t 
which  his  verfes  mention  5  and  being  under 
the  neceflity  of  majking  a  fubterraneous  paf^ 
fage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road, 
he  adorned  it  with  foffile  bodies,  and  dignified 

3Fa  it 
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it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto  j  a  place  of  filertce 
and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares 
and  pafiions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifh  or  pleafurc 
of  an  Englifhman,  who  has  more  frequent 
need  to  folicit  than  exclude  the  fun ;  but 
Pope's  excavation  was  requifite  as  an  entrance 
to  his  garden,  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be 
proud  of  their  defefts,  he  extradled  an  orna- 
ment from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  neceffity  enforced  a 
paflage.  It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of 
the  ftudious  and  fpeculative,  that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amufements 
feem  frivolous  and  childifli ;  whether  it  be 
that  men  confcious  of  great  reputation  think 
themfelves  above  the  reach  of  cenfure,  aftd 
fafe  in  the  admiffion  of  negligent  indulgences, 
or  that  mankind  exped:  from  elevated  genius 
an  uniformity  of  great nefs,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder;  like  him 
who  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagfe 
'into  the  clouds,  fhould  lament  that  fhe  ever 
defcended  to  a  perch. 
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While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually publifhed,  he  collcfted  his  former 
works  (1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  written  with 
great  fpritelinefs  and  elegance,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  v^ith  fome  paflages 
fubjoined  that  he  at  firft  omitted;  other 
marginal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller 
remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  their  praife, 
becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blottet;!.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught 
him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated 
honour  both  of  what  he  had  publiflicd,  and 
of  what  he  had  fupprefled. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in 
his  feventy-fifth  year,  having  pafled  twenty- 
nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but 
by  the  character  which  his  fon  has  given 
him.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired 
was  all  gotten  by  himfelf,  he  had  traded  very 
fuccefsfully  in  times  when  fudden  riches  were 
'  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  was  at  lafl 
completed  in  1720.     The  fplendorand  fuc-* 

F  3  cefs 
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cefs  of  this  work  raifed  Pope  many  chemics, 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilitlts  ; 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  no 
mean  reputation,  cenfuired  him  in  a  piece 
called  Homerides  before  it  was  publifhed; 
Ducket  likewife  endeavoured  to  makt  him 
ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfe- 
cutor  of  all  his  ftudies.  But,  whdever  his 
triticks  were,  their  writings  are  loft,  and  the 
names  which  are  preferved,  are  preferved  in 
the  Dunciad. 

/ 

In  this  difaftrous  year  ( i  jzo)  of  national 
infatuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can 
boaft  w:ere  expefted  from  the  South  Sea, 
when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  Wealth, 
Pope  was  feized  with .  the  univerfal  paffion, 
iand  venturied  fome  of  his  money.  The  ftock 
i-ofe  in  its  price ;  and  he  for  a  while  thought 
himfeif  the  Lord  of  thoufands .  But  this  dream 
of  happinefs  did  not  laft  long,  and  he  feems 
to  have  waked  foon  enough  to  get  clear  with 
the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfeif 
to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  publifhed  fome  feleft  poems 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant 
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l^edication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  af- 
ter all  his  ftruggles  and  dangers,  then  lived 
in  retirement,  ftill  uhder  the  frown  of  a  vic- 
torious fadion,  who  could  take  no  pleafure 
in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition 
df  Sbakjpeare.  His  name  was  now  of  fo 
much  authority,  that  Tonfon  thought  him- 
felf  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a 
fubfcription  of  fix  guineas  for  Shakfpeare's 
plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes  ;  nor  did  his  ex-* 
pedation  much  deceive  him;  for  of  feven 
hundred  and  fiftjr  which  he  printed,  he  dif- 
pcrfed  a  great  number  at  the  price  propofed. 
The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk 
aftervsrards  fo  low,  that  one  hundred  iand  forty 
copies  were  fold  at  fixteen  fhillings  each. 

« 

Ob  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was 
induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
Seventeen  pounds  twelve  fliillings,  he  feems 
never  to  have  refleded  afterwards  without 
vexation  5  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  di- 
ligence, with  very  flender  powers,  firft,  in  a 
book  called  &bakefpeare  Reftored^  and  then  in 
a  formal  edition,  detected   his   deficiencies 
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with  all  the  infolcnce  of  viSory  j  and,  as  he 
was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated, 
Theobald  had  from  others  all  the  help  that 
could  be  fupplied,  by  the  defire  of  humbling 
a  haughty  charadter. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to 
editors,  coUaters,  commentators,  and  verbal 
criticks ;  and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world, 
that  he  mifcarried  in  this  undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute 
employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 
things  wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone; 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due 
praife.  He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  leaft 
the  firft  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text 
might  be  improved.  If  he  infpefted  the 
early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  ex- 
panded with  great  ikill  and  elegance  the 
charafter  which  had  been  given  of  Shak- 
fpeare  by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  publick 
attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though  of- 
ten mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  lUad^  rc- 
folving  not  to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool, 
he  publifhed  propofals  for  a  tranflation  of 
the  OdyJJ'eyy  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  alTo- 
dates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with 
toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having 
heard,  as  RuiFhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he 
had  tranfiated  the  Odyjfey,  as  he  had  faid  of 
the  liiad,  he  fays  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
,tranflation;  and  in  the  propofals  the  fub^ 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folcly  for  his  own 
ufe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  bis  friends  who 
have  ajjified  him  in  this  work. 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
new  verfion,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords 
at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bifhop  Atterbury, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity, 
and  frequent  correfpondence.  Atterbury  had 
honeftly  recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of 
5  the 
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the  poplfh  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  con-'  I 
verfibn;  to  which  Pope  anfwered  ih  a  man- 
lier that  cannot  much  recommend  his  prin- 
ciples, or  his  judgement.  In  queftions  and 
projects  of  learning,  t'  icy  agreed  better.  He 
was  called  at  the  trial  to  givfe  an  account  of 
Atterbury's  domeftick  life,  and  private  em- 
ployment, that  it  might  appeai*  how  little 
time  he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but 
few  Words  to  utter,  and  in  thofe  few  he  madd 
feveral  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  ut- 
moft  efteem,  tfendernefs,  and  gratitude :  per^ 
bapSy  fays  he,  it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that 
I  may  have  caufe  ta  remember  the  Bijhop  of 
Rocbejier.  At  their  laft  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him  with  a 
Bible. 

Of  .the  Odyjfey  Pope  tranflated  only  twelve 

books  5  the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome 

and  Fenton  :  the  notes  were  written  wholly 

by  Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  re- 

warded.     The   Public   was   carefully   kept 

ignorant  of  the  feveral  ihares ;  and  an  account 

was  fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  i^ 

now  known  not  to  be  true. 

The 
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The  firft  copy  of  Pope*s  books,  with  thole 

of  Fenton,  are  to  be  fcen  in  the  Mufeum. 

The  parts  of  t^ope  are  lefs  interlined  than 

the  UiaJ,  and  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad 

^  lefs  than  the  former.     He  grew  dexterous  by 

practice,   and  every  (heet   endbled   him    to 

write  the  next  with  inore  facility.  The  books 

of  jenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the 

hand  of  Pope.     Thofe  of  Broome  have  not 

been  found ;  but  Pope  coniplained/  as  it  is 

reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  cor- 

reifting  them. 

His  conttadt  with  Liritot  was  the  fame  as 
for  the  I/iaJ,  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  fubfcribers  was  five  hundred 
and  feventy-foiir,  and  of  copies  eight  bun-? 
dred  and  nineteen  ;  fo  that  nis  profit,  when 
he  had  paid  his  affiftants,  was  {till  very  cpn- 
fiderable.  The  work  was  finifhed  in  1725, 
and  from  that  time  he  refolved  to  make  no 
more  tranflations. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expeda- 
tion,  and  he  then  pretended  to  difcover  fome- 

thing 
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thing  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or 
threatened,  a  fuit  in  Chancery. 

On  tJieEnglifli  Odyjfey  a  criticifm  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Spence,  at  that  time  Preledor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whofe  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whofe  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticifm,  however,  was  com- 
monly juft ;  what  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended 
by  his  coolnefs  and  candour.  In  him  Pope 
had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his 
duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults  ; 
who  cenfured  with  refped,  and  praifed  with 
alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  of- 
fended, that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his 
laft  hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his 
converfation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church, 

Not 
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Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  vifit  in  a  friend^s  coach,  which,  in 
pafling  a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the 
water ;  the  windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immediate  death,  when  the  poftilion  fnatch- 
cd  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent 
him  a  Letter  of  Confolation.  He  had  beea 
entertained  by  Pope  at  liis  table,  where  he 
talked  with  fo  much  groflhefs  that  Mrs,  Pope 
was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered, 
by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  Court, 
and  never  confidered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  England,  to  publifh 
three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies,  in  which 
amongft  other  things  he  inferted  the  Memoirs 
ofaPariJh  Clerk^  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  im- 
portance in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  ^di  Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  Horfes^  written  in  all  the 
formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  affiftancc, 

as 
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as  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Fortefcue,  afterwards 
I^ailfcr  of  ^p  l^olU.  Bi^ore  thefe  Mifcella-> 
jaies  is  a  preface  Agnpd  by  Swift  and  Pppcj 
but  stppareiiUy  written  Ijy  Pope;  in  wbich  he 
txiakes  a  ridiculqus  and  romaiitick  cpmplaint 
of  the  robberies  cpmpditted  upon  authors  by 
the  clandefline  feizure  ^4  f^)^  of  their  pa^ 
pers.  ffe  tells,  in  tragick  flrajns,  hpw  iii^ 
foiinets  of  the  Sick  ajf4  ^kf  clofets  of  the  J^ead 
have  been  broke  gpen  an^  ranfacked -,  as  if  tho& 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures ;  as  if  epi- 
grams and  eflays  were  in  danger  where  gold 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat,  hunted  for 
his  mufk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  accounti 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  book- 
fellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fonio  at* 
teftation ;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  writ-* 
ten  by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth, 
were  fold  by  Mrs*  Thomas  to  Curll,  wh0 
printed  them* 

In  thefeR;Iifcelianies  was  firft  publifhed  the 

Jirt  of  Sinking  in  Poetry y  which,  by  fuch  a 

4  train 
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train  of  confequences  as  ufually  pafles  in  li- 
terary quarrels,  gave  in  a  fhort  time,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  accoupt,  occaiion  to  the 
Dunciad. 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to 
put  Atterbury's  advice  in  praftice  j  andfhewed 
his  fatirical  powers  by  publifhing  the  Dun-* 
ciady  one  of  his  greateft  and  moft  elaborate 
performances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
fink  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom 
he  had  been  attacked,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  thought  unable  to  defend  themfelves« 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude; 
but  whofe  real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that 
of  having  revifed  Shakjpeare  more  happily 
than  himfelf  .  This  fatire  had  the  eiFed:  which 
he  intended,  by  blading  the  charadlers  which 
it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  unneceflarily  inter- 
pofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bookfel- 
lers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity. 

The 
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The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual 
and  flow :  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was 
little  underftood  by  common  readers.  Many- 
of  the  allufions  required  illuftration ;  the 
names  were  often  expreiTed  only  by  the  ini- 
tial and  final  letters,  and,  if  they  had  been 
printed  at  length,  were  fuch  as  few  had  known 
or  recollefted.  The  fubjedt  itfelf  had  no- 
thing generally  interefling,  for  whom  did  it 
concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  fcrib- 
bier  was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been 
poflible  for  thofe  who  were  attacked  to  con-t 
ceal  their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  Dun^ 
cia J  might  have  made  its  way  very  flowly  in 
the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expelled : 
every  man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and 
therefore,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  others; 
end,  fuppoling  the  world  already  acquainted 
with  all  his  pleafures  and  his  pains,  is  per- 
haps the  firft  to  publifli  injuries  or  misfor- 
tunes, v/hich  had  never  been  known  unleis 
.rcliitcd  by  himfelf,  and  at  which  thofe  that 
hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  man  fym- 
pathifes  with  the  forrows  of  vanity, 

:     .  The 
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§ 

The  hiftory  of  the  Dunciadis  very  minutely 
^related  by  Pope  himfelf,  ia  a  Dedicatioa 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlcfex  in  the 
name  of  Savage. 

"  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for 
"  fo  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  be- 
*'  gan  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730^ 


"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought 

*  it  proper,  for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  Pre- 

*  face  to  their  Mifcellanies,  to  publifh  fuch 

*  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  caTually  got 

*  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  I'rea-- 
^  tife  of  the  Bathos  y  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 

*  Poetry.     It  happened  that  in  one  chapter 

*  of  this  piece  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bad  po- 

*  ets  were  ranged  in  clafles,  to  wTiich  were 

*  prefixed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 

*  bet  (the  greateft  part  of  them  at  random) ; 

*  but  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  emi- 

*  nent  in  that  art,  that  fome  one  or  other 

*  took  every  letter  to  himfelf :  all  fell  into 

*  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  o^ 

*  more,  the  common  newfpapers  (in  mpft 

*  of  which  they  had  fome  property,  as  being 
Vol.  IV.  0  *'|iired 
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**.  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  mpft 
'*  abufive'fklAibodls  anjdiicurrmties  tliey ccrtild 
**  'fJoffibiy'devffe.  A  liberty  ho  Way  ib  be 
**  wtfAdfer^i  at  In  thoftr  ptebple,  dhd  In  thoft 
**  papers,  that  for  many  ytars,  dufihg  the 
**  uncontrpuled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  af- 
^  perfed  atfriofl:  all  the  great  charisiftcrs  of  the 
**  age ;  and  this  with  impunity,  their  oWn 
**  peribhs  and  names  being  utterly  fecrct  tod 
'^  obfcurc. 

,  ''  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
'^  he  had  now  ibme  opportunity  of  doing 
^*  good,  by'detefting'ahd  dragginglnto  light 
*'*  thefe  cbinmdn  enemies  of  mankihd ;  fiftcc 
^*  to  invalidate  this  uhivcrfaMlander,  ititif- 
**  freed  to  (hew  what  contenlptible  men  Were 
'*  the  authors  of  It.  He  was  hot  without 
"^  hopes,  "that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnefs 
**  of  thoie  who  tad  only  malice  to  recom- 
'^  mend  them,  either  the  bbokfellers  Would 
'J  not  find  their  account  in' employing  them, 
'*  or 'the  rneri  themfelves,  when  difcovered, 
^  want  courage' to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful' an 
'^  occupation.  This  it  ^as  that  gave  birth 
^^  \o  the  Duncidd '/ zxidi  he  thought  it  *att 
'  happlnefs,^fliat5  by  the  kte-flood  o£  flander 

on 
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**  on  himfelf^  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pccu- 
"^^  liar  right  over  their  naii^efi;  ^s.  was  nciceflar y 
"  to  this  dejQgn. 


€€ 

€€ 

€€ 


^*  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St. 
James's,  that  poem  :was  prefented  to  the 
JECing^and  Queen  (who  had  before  been. 
pleaied  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Robert  Walpole^  an4  fome  days  after 
the  whole  imprefiion  was  taken  and  difperfed 
by  feveral  noblemen  and  perfons  of  >  the 


"  £rft  diftindrion. 


ItidrertainlyatruQObfervatioOy  thfttilo 
people  jare  fo  impatknt  of  cenfure  as  thofe 
who  are  the  greitefl  flaiidcrers,  whidh  was 
wonderfully  cxeoi^lified  on  this  occaiiom. 
On  the  day  the  book  was  firft.  vended^  a 
crowd  of  authors  beiiqged  the  fhop ;  inv 
treaties^,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  bat*, 
tery,  iiay  cries  of  jtreaibn,  were  all  employed 
JtoJiinder  the  coming-out  of  the  Dunciad: 

^*  BDL .  the.  fother  1  Mc, '  the .  bookfeUers  andi 

*^  hawkers^niade  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it.  What  coukl  a.  few  poor  authors  do 
againft  fo  great  a  majority  as  the  publick  ? 

^*  There  was  no  flopping  a  torrent  with  a 

**  finger^  fo  out  it  came. 

G  2  ^*  Many 
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^*  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attelnied 
**  it.  The  Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they 
*'  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  confult 
ofhoftilitiesagainfl  the  author:  one  wrote 
a  Letter  to  a  great  miniiler,  afliiring  him 
^*  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greateft  enenry  the  go- 
vernment hadj  and  another  bought  his 
image  in  clay,  to.  execute  him  in  effigy^ 
with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfa<ftion  the  gen* 

**  tiemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

■ 

**  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having 
an  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one, 
to  diftinguifh  it,  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  afs 
*•  ladei)  With  authors.     Then  another  fur- 
^^  reptitioiis  one  being  printed  with  the  fame 
•'  afs,  the  new  edition  in  odavo  returned 
**  for  diftinftion  to  the  owl  again.     Hence 
**  arofe  a  great  conteft  of  bookfellers  againft 
bookfellersi,  and  adyertifements  ag^fl:  ad- 
vertifemen  ts ;  fbme  recommending  the  edi- 
^^^  tion  of  the  owl,  an(l  others  the  edition  of 
the  afs ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be 
diilinguifhed,  to  the  great  honour  alfo  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad^'' 

Pope 
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Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  con- 
templated his  vidlory  over  the  .Dunces  v^rith 
great  exultation ;  and  fuch  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raifed,  that  for  a 
vrhile  his  natural  fenfibility  was  fufpendedji 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  invectives  with** 
out  emotion^  coniidering  them  only  as  the 
necefTary  effedts  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced 
in  having  given* 

» 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by 
his  own  confeffion,  he  was  the  aggreiTors 
for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
Bathos  were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be 
difcovered  that,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  con- 
cealed,, he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  diitinc- 
tions  which  he  had  affedted  to  defpife.  .  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  5  he  is  proud  that  they  had 
read  it  before ;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition 
was  taken  off  by  the^  nobility  and  perfons  of 
the  firft  diftindtion* 

The  edition  of  which  he  fpeaks  wl«,  I  be- 
lieve, that,  which  by  telling  in  the  text  the 
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names  aod  in  the  notes  the  chara<!ters  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  iatirifed^  was  made  in- 
telligible and  diverting.  The  criticks  had 
now  declared  £heir  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  with- 
out fear ;  thofe  who  were  flrangers  to  petty 
litcralurc,  and  therefore  unable  to  decyphcr 
initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  per- 
ions  brought  within  their  view;  and  delight- 
ed in  the  vifible  effeft  of  thofe  fhafts  of  ma- 
licp,  which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated, 
as  ihot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  frcHi  provocation  now 
given  him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had 
for  a  fime  been  appeafed  by  mutual  civili- 
ties •  and  publifhed  remarks,  which  he  had 
till  then  fupprefled,  upon  the  Rape  of  the 
hock.  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or 
vented  their  refcntment  in  the  newfpapers  by 
epigrams  or  invedtives^ 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  lov- 
ing liurnet  v/ith  pious  paJJioHy  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for 
foir.e  time  declared  his  refolution  to  take 

vengeance  \vith  a  cudgel*     But  Pope  ap- 

peafed 
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peafed  him,  by  changing  pious  pqffion  to  r^r- 
dial friendjhtp ^  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he 
vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of  oxean-^ 
ing  imputed  to  the  firil  expreilion, 

Aaron  Hill,  'who  was  reprefented  as  diy*- 
ing  for  the  prize,  expoilulated  with  Pope  in 
a  manner  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  mean  foli-* 
citation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak  and 
ihuffle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and  fometimes 
to  apologize ;  he  firil  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  is  then  afraid  tp  own  that  he  meai\t  a 
blow. 

The  Iluncjad^  in  the  complete  edition,  is 
addrcffed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part 
was  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
land,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
Pope. 

r 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulnefs,  he 
feems  to  have  ipdulged  himfelf  awhile  ii^ 
tran(^uillity ;  but  his  fubfequent  produdipns 
prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  publifhed 
(173 1 )  a  poem  on  Tqfie^  in  which  he  very 
Darticularly  and  feyerely  criticifes  the  houfe, 
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the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the  enter- 
tainments of  Timoriy  a  man  of  great  ^vcalth' 
and  little  tafte.  By  Timon  he  was  univerfal- 
ly  fuppofed,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
to  whom  the  poem  is  addrelTed,.  was  private- 
ly faid, .  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos  5  a 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  (how,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  bene- 
ficent, and  who  had  confequently  the  voice 
of  the  publick  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed 
againft  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope, 
^ho  was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  op* 
portunity  of  infulting  h\m  by  the  kindneis  oi 
his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope 
publickly  denied ;  but  from  the .  reproach 
which  the  attack  on  a  charadler  fo  amiable 
brought  upon  him,  he  tded  all  means  of 
efcaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  ^gain 
employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  no  man 
was  fatisfied  ^  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced  ^0 
flielter  his  temerity  behind  diflimulation,  and 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  make  that  dilbelleved  which  he 
never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He 
wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  Puke^ 
which  was  anfwered  with  great  magnanimity, 
as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
believing  his  profeflions.  He  faid,  that  to 
have  ridiculed  his  tafte,  or  bis  buildings, 
had  been  an  indifFerent  aAion  in  another 
man;  but  that  in  Pope,  aJ^er  the -reciprocal 
kindnefs  that  had  been  exichanged  betweea 
them,  it  had  been  lefs  eaiily  excufed^ 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complain^ 
ing  of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  had 
found,  owns  tbatfucb  cri/tcks  can  intimidate 
him,  nay  almoft  perfuade  Aim  to  write  no  more, 
which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.  The 
man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridi^ 
culous  I  for  the  world  can  eafily  go  on  with- 
out bim,  and  in  4  ffaort  time  will  ceafe  to 
mifs  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all 
night  upon  the  bridge.  There  is  nothing,  fays 
Juvenal,  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own 
javaur.  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he 
thought  himself  one  of  the  moving  powers 
in  the  fyftcm  of  life.     When  he  talked  of 

laying 
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layiQg  down  bis  'pen^  ^ofe  who  fat  round 
him  intreated  and  implored^  and  ielf-love 
did  not  fuffer  him  to  fufpedfc  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  hini  of  Gay^ 
a  man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom 
he  feemed  to  love  with  more  tendernefs  than 
any  other  of  his  literary  |riends.  Pope  was 
now  forty-four  years  old  5  an  age  at  whic^ 
the  mind  begins  lefs  eafily  to  admit  new  con- 
fidence, and '  the  •  will  to*  grow  lefs  flexible, 
and  when  therefore  the  departure  of  an  old 
ixiend  is  very  acutely  felt.  '        . 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not 
by  4n  unexpeded  death,  for  flie  had  lafted 
to  the  age  of  ninety- three ;  but  fhe  did  not 
die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pqpe 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  ex- 
cmplary ;  his  parents  had  thp  liappinefs  of 
living  till  he  was  at  the  fijmmit  of  poetical 
repiitatibn,  till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune, 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  an4  foun^ 
no  diminution  of  his  refpecSl  or  tendernefs. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  theni  hJs  was  obe- 
cUent;   and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to 

them 
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them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its 
foothing*and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  bet* 
ter  to  give  than  fuch  a  fon. 

One  of  the  paflages  of  Pope*s  life,  which 
feems  to  deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  publi- 
cation of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of 
his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Cur II,  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  good  fame,^ 
were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  volume 
containing  fome  Letters  from  noblemen^ 
Pope  incited  a  profecution  againft  him  in  the 
Houfc  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfelf  to  Simulate  the  refentment 
of  his  friends.  Cur II  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger, 
fpofce  of  Pope  with  very  little  r<verence* 
He  has,  faid  Curll,  a  knack  at  verjifying,  but 
in  profe  I  think  my f elf  a  match  j or  bim .  When 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed ; 
Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was 
left  to  feek  fome  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  4 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  witn  a 
lawyer's  band,  brought  and  oiFcrcd  to  i  le 
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a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he 
found  to  be  Pope's  epiftolary  correfpondencej 
that  he  afked  no  name,  and  was  told  none, 
but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
himfelf  authorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to  his 
own  advantage. 

That  Curil  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
tranfa£tion,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  becaufe 
no  falfhood  was  ever  detedted ;  and  when  fome 
years  afterwards  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the 
fon  of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  elfe  how 
Curll  obtained  the  copies,  becaufe  another 
parcel  was  at  the  fame  time  fent  to  himfelf, 
for  which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded, 
as  he  made  known  his  refolution  not  to  pay 
a  porter,  and  confequently  not  to  deal  with  a 
namelefs  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them 
publick,  that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two 
bookfellers;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  feize 
them  as  a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be 
cxpefted  to  give  Pope  information  of  the 
feeming  injury,  Lintot,  I  believe,  did  no- 
thing; and  Curll  did  what  was  expefted. 

That 
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That  to  make  them  publick  was  the  only  pur^ 
pofe  may  be  reafonably  fuppoTed^  becaufe  the 
numbers  offered  to  fale  by  the  private  mef- 
fengers  (hewed  that  hope  of  gain  could  not 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  impreffion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  print* 
ing  his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do> 
without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in 
this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived 
an  appearance  of  compuliion ;  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  furrep- 
titiouily  published,  he  might  decently  and 
defenfively  publifh  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  pro- 
mulgated, filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his 
candour,  tendernefs,  and  benevolence,  the 
purity  of  his  purpofes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
ffiendfhip.  There  were  fome  Letters  which 
a  very  good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wiih 
fupprelTed;  but,  as  they  had  been  already 
expofed,  it  was  impradicable  now  to  retrad 
them. 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Al- 
len firil  conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him ; 
I  and 
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and  with  fo  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the 
friendfhip  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that 
when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating 
his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he 
oflfcred  to  pay  the  coft. 

.  This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  biitin 
time  folicited  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  (1737)  I  believe, 
With-fufficient  profit.  In  the  Preface  he  tells 
that  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a  friend's 
library,  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
that  (he  copy  thence  ftokn  wasfcnt  to  the 
prefs.  The  ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  with 
different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  fufpeded 
that  the  Prefa<ie  to  the  Mifcellanies  was  writ- 
ten  to  prepare  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 
iientj  and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James 
Worfdale,  a  painter,  who  was  employed  in 
clandeftine  negotiations,  but  whofe  veracity 
was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
meffenger  who  carried,  by  Pope^^s  diredtionj 
the  books  to  Curll.  ^ 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avow- 
ed, ds  they  had  relation  to  recent  fadbs,  and 
perlbas  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten^ 

they 
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they  liftay  be  fuppdfcd  id  hafve  fouftd  readers ; 
but  as  the  fafts  were  minute,  and  the  cha- 
rafttrs  being  either  private  or  literary,  were 
little  faiown;  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened 
no  Jk)pular  kindnefs  or  refentftient :  the  book 
never  became  much  the  fubjcft  of  converfa- 
tion  yfome  read  It  as  contemporary  hiftory, 
and  Tome  '  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiftolary 
language ;  but  thofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk 
of  it.  Not  intlch  therefore  was  added  by  it 
to  fame  or  envy  j  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 
produced  either  publiek  praife,  or  publick 
cenfure. 

It  had  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation  of  novelty.  Our  language  has 
few  Letters,  except  thofe  of  ftatefmen .  Ho  wel 
indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  publifhed  his 
Letters,  which  are  commended  by  MorJbofl 
and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 
tinue  his  memory.  •  Loveday's  Letters  were 
printed  only  once  5  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillip's 
[Ormda*s]  arc  equally  negledted ;  and  thofe 
of  Walfh  fecm  written  as  exercifes,  and  were 
never  fent  to  any  living  miftreis  or  friend. 
Pope's  epiftolary   excellence  had  an  open 

field  ; 
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field ;  he  had  no  Englifh  rival,  living  or 
dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  colle<^on  as  conne£ijed 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  cer- 
tainly fufFers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon ; 
but  it  muft  be  renaembered,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  favouring  himfelf :  he  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  his  mind^  and 
have  writen  with  care,  or  have  afterwards 
feledted  thofe  which  he  had  moft  happily  con- 
ceived, or  moft  diligently  laboured ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  fome- 
thing  more  ftudied  and  artificial  in  his  pro- 
dttdions  t:han  the  reft,  except  onp  long  Let- 
ter by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with  all  the 
fkill  and  induftry  of  a  profeffed  author.  It 
is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguiih  aJ^eftation 
from  habit ;  he  that  haa  once  jftudiouily 
formed  a  flyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with 
complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  al- 
Ways  with  his  reputation  ip  bis  head  y  Swift 
perhaps  like  a  man  who- remembered  that  he 
was  writing  to  Pope;  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they 
rife  into  his  mind. 

Before 
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Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publiflicd 
the  firft  part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf^ 
to  think  a  fyftem  of  Ethicks>  under  the  title 
of  an  KJfay  on  Man  \  which,  if  his  Letter  to 
Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained 
by  the  commentator^  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  confideration^  and  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  defired  the  fuccefs  with  great 
folicitude^  He  had  now  many  open  and 
doubtlefs  many  fecrct  enemies.  The  Dunces 
were  yet  fmarting  with  the  war  ^  and  the  fu- 
periority  which  he  publickly  arrogated,  dif- 
pofed  the  world  to  wiih  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  hd 
provided*  His  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
friend  to  whom  the  work  is  infcribed,  were  iit 
the  firft  editions  carefully  fuppreffed;  and  the 
poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to 
one  or  anothefj  as  favour  determined,  or 
conjefture  wandered)  it  was  given,  fays  War- 
burton,  to  every  man,  except  him  Only  who 
fcould  write  it.  Thofe  who  like  only  when 
they  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  th* 
dominion  of  a  name^  condemned  it;  and 
thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  fcattef 
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praife  at  random^  which  while  it  is  unappro^ 
priated  excites  no  envy,  Thofe  friends  of 
Pope,  that  were  trufted  with  the  fecrct,  went 
about  laviftiing  honours  on  the  new-*bom 
poet,  and  hinting  ths^t  Pope  was  never  fo 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  perfonally 
offended,  and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the 
.  world  coniidered  as  decifive,  and  whom  he 
fufpedled  of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  fent  his 
eflay  as  a  prefent  before  publication,  that  they 
might  defeat  their  own  enmity  by  praifes, 
which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently 
retradt^ 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  was  put-* 
liftied  the  firft  part  of  the  EJay  on  Man .  There 
had  been  for  fome  time  a  report  that  Pope 
was  bufy  upon  a  Syftem  of  Morality;  but  this 
defign  was  not  difcovered  in  the  new  poem, 
which  had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its 
readers  were  unacquainted.  Its  reception  was 
not  uniform ;  fome  thought  it  a  very  imper- 
fedt  piece,  though  not  without  good  lines. 
While  the  author  was  unknown,  fome,  as 
willalways  happen,  favotired  him  as  an  adven- 
turer, 
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turer^  and  fome  cenfured  him  as  an  intrader ; 
but  all  thought  him  above  negledt ;  the  fale 
increafed^  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firil  Epiftle 
exhibited  two  memorable  corredlions.  At 
firft,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o*er  this  fcene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan* 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards^ 
A  mighty  maze,  tut  not  without  a  plan : 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to 
defcribe  or  to  trace  the  maze; 

The  other  alteration  was  of  thefe  lines ; 

And  fpite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  rea/on's/pite^ 
'  One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right : 

tut  having  afterwards '  difcovered,  or  been 
fliewn,  that  the  truth  which  fubfifted  injpite 
ofreafon  could  not  be  vtry  clear,  hefubftitutcd 

And  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reaJon*s  fpite. 

H2  To 
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To  fuch  overfights  will  the  moil  vigorottr 
mind  be  liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  argument  and  poetry- 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  pub- 
li(hed  I  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  fufpefted  of  writing  them ;  at  laft,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doftrine  of  the  mfay  on  Man 
was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thoie  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propa- 
gating opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That 
thofe  comimunications  had  been  confblidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  trans- 
formed from  profe  to  verfe,  has  been  reported, 
but  hardly  can  be  true.  The  Eflay  plainly 
appears  the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Boling- 
broke  fupplijed  could  be  only  the  firft  prin- 
ciples; the  order,  illuftration,  and  cmbel- 
lifhments  muft  all  be  Pope's. 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  principles  it  is  not  my  bufincfs  to 
clear  from  obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfe- 
hood ;  bat  they  were  not  immediately  exa- 
mined ;  philofophy  and  poetry  have  not  of- 
ten the  fame  readers ;  and  the  Eifay  abound- 
ed in  fplendid  amplifications  and  fparkling 
fentences^  which  were  read  and  admired, 
with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
pofc ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did 
not  fee  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourifhed  in  the  funfhine  of  uni- 
verfal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  difcovered,  that,  as  innocence  is 
unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 
piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator.  It 
was  firft  turned  •  into  French  profe,  and  af- 
terwards by  Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranfla- 
tioos  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who 
ifirft,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profe,  wrote 
a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
Refnel's  verfion,  with  particular  remarks  up* 
on  every  paragraph. 

Croufaz  was  a  profeflbr  of  Switzerland, 
-eminent  for  his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his 
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Eocamen  de  Pyrrbonifme^  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  anta- 
gonift.  His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which 
philofpphy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He 
"was  accuftomed  to  argument  and  difquifition, 
and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  de- 
teifting  faults ;  but  his  intentions  were  al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  hi$ 
religion  pure. 

His  inceffant  vigilance  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft 
upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftems  of  Theology, 
jind  all  fchemes  of  virtue  and  ^lappinefs  pure- 
ly rational ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  long  bc7 
fore  he  was  perfuaded  that  the  pofitions  of 
Pope,  as  they  terniinated  for  the  moft  part 
in  natural  religion,  w^re  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  rc- 
prefent  the  whole  cpurfe  of  things  a;;  a  nccef- 
fary  concatenation  of  indiflbluble  fatality; 
and  it  is  undeniab}e,  that  in  many  paiTagesfi 
religious  eye  may  caiily  dilcqver  expreffioqs 
not  very  favourable  to  mo^-als,  or  to  liberty* 

About  this   time  Warburton    began  to 
ma|(e^hi$  appeanince  in  th^  iir^  ranks  of 

learning. 
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learning.     He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  facul* 
tics,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied 
by  inceflant  and  unlimited  enquiry,    with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  yet  had  not  opprefled  his  imagination, 
nor  clouded  his  perfpicacity.    To  every  work 
he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  together 
with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations, 
and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar, 
the  reafoner,  and  the  wit.    But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exadl,  and 
his  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious.    His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty^ 
confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or 
mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposition 
difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  againft 
the  advocate  the  wiflies  of  fome  who  favoured 
the  caufe.     He  feems  to  have  adopted  the 
Roman  Emperor's  determination,  oderint  dum 
metuant ;  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wifhed  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuade. 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  fbledlion,  and 
forcible  without  neatnefsj  he  took  the  words 
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that  prefented  themfelves;  his  di<^ion  it 
coarfe  and  impure^  and  his  fentences  arc  un-r 
meafured. 

« 

Hehad,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleafr> 
ed  himfclf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits, 
and  correfponded  with  the  enen^ics  of  Pope, 
A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had  per-» 
haps  himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells 
Concanen,  **  Dryden  /  objerve  borrows  for 
**  want  of  leafurey  and  Pope  for  want  of  ge^ 
^*  ntus ;  Milton  out  of  pride^  and  Addifon 
**  out  ofmodeflyJ*  And  when  Theobald  pub- 
lifhed  Shakeffeare^  in  oppofition  to  Pope,  the 
heft  notes  were  fupplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  nowcome  when  Warbur-^ 
ton  was  to  change  his  opinion,,  and  Pope  was 
tP  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arroganc?  of  Warburton  exci  ted  againft 
him  every  artificq  of  offence,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope 
was  cenfured*  as  hypocritical  inconftancy; 
but  furely  to  think  differently,  at  different 
tinies,  of  poetical  merit,  may  be  eafily  al- 
lowed. 
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lowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted, 
and  difmiflcd,  without  nice  examination. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  mind  about  queftions  of  greater 
importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive, 
undertook^  without  folicltation,  to  refcue 
Pope  from  the  talons  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatali^ 
ty,  or  rejefting  revelation  ;  and  from  month 
to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  ^ffay 
on  Man^  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time 
called  T'be  Republic^  ofLfitteru  • 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the 
tendency  of  his  own  work,'  was  glad  that  the 
pofitions,  of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  How  much  he  was  plcafed  with  his 
gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter 
evidently  ihews ; 

**  S  I R,  March  24,  174.3. 

[  "  I  have  juft  received  from  Mr.  R.  two 

y  more  of  your  Letters,     It  is  in  the  greateft 
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^*  hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this ;  but  I 
**  cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
**  for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extreme- 
^^  ly  clear,  ftiort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr, 
^*  Croufaz  ought  never  to  have  another 
/*  anfwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one, 
^*  I  can  only  fay,  you  do  him  too  much 
^^  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd 
^*  as  the  cxpreffion  feemsj  for  you  have 
*^  made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have 
♦*  done,  and  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the 
^'  fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but  illuilrated  with 
^*  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay  our  natural 
*'  body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glorified. 
**  I  am  fure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before, 
♦*  and  fo  will  pvery  man  elfe.  I  know  I  meant 
♦*  juft  what  you  explain ;  but  I  did  not  ex- 
plain my  own  meaning  fo  well  as  you. 
You  underftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf ; 
but  you  exprefs  me  better  than  I  could 
♦*  exprefs  myfelf.  Pray  accept  the  iincereft 
^*  acknowledgements.  I  cannot  but  wifh 
thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  one 
Book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to 
procure  a  tranflation  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  all 
cf  them  into  French;  but  I  fhall  not  pro- 
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^*  cced  a  ftep  without  your  confent  and  opi- 
^'  nion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an 
exculpatory  comment.  Pope  teftified  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  im- 
port of  the  principles  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolingbrokc,  he  had  not  intentionally 
attacked  religion ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he 
meant  to  make  him  without  his  own  con- 
fent  an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him 
now  engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide 
oftruth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  jrcal  opinions.  He  once  dif- 
covcred  them  Xj^  Mr.  Hooke,  whp  related 
them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  muft  have  miflaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard ;  and  Bolingbroke,  when 
Pope's  uneafinefs  incited  him  to  defire  an  ex- 
planation, declared  that  Hooke  had  mifunder- 
ilood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him;  and  a  little 
before  Pope's   death  they   had  a  difpute, 

from 
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from  which   they  parted  with  mutual 
verfion. 


From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofcft 
intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  am-, 
ply  rewarded  his  kindnefs  and  his  zealj 
for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  became  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  confequenc^ 
a  bifhoprick .  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the 
property  of  his  works  ;  a  legacy  which  may 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  jhou^gnd 
pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  Effky  on  Man  ap» 
peared  by  his  defire  of  its  propagation .  Dob* 
fon,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion 
of  Prior's  Solomon^  Was  employed  by^  him  to 
tranflate  it  into  Latin  verfe,  and  was  for  that 
purpofe  fome  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he 
left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  un- 
finifhed ;  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under* 
took  the  longer  tafk  of  Paradife  Loft,  Pope 
then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who 
fliould  turn  his  Effay  into  Latin  profc ;  but 
no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared- 

Pope 
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Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great ^ 
with  that  reception  arid  refpeft  to  which  his 
works  entitled  him*  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  mifcondudl  or  fadli-  * 
ous  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but 
treated  him  with  fo  much  confideration  as,  at 
his  requeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the 
French  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot, 
whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  obliged  to  re- 
ward, by  thisexertion  of  his  intereft,  for  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his^  at* 
tendance  in  a  long  illnefs^ 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her 
intention  to  vifit  him.  This  may  have  been 
only  a  carelefs  efFufion,  thought  on  no  more : 
the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon 
in  many  mouths;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget 
or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre* 
tending  to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 
left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe,  for 
any  other  reafon  than  lefthefhould  be  thought 
to  ftay  at  home  in  expe<9:ation  of  an  honour 
which  would  not  be  conferred.     He   was 

therefore 
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therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  rcprefettts  hiiri 
as  refufing  the  vifits  of  a  ^eeri,  becaufe  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered^  had 
never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyilem  of  morality  fup-^ 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  E^ay  on  Man,  it 
was  his  intention  to  write  diftinc^  poems  up- 
on the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ; 
one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord  Bathurft 
(1733)  on  xktUfe  of  Riches  f  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be** 
ftowed  ♦  • 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiflori-> 
cally  thrown,  and  fome  known  char  afters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  are.  real  or  fidi- 
tious;  but  the  praife  oiKyrl^  the  Man  ofRofs^ 
deferves  particular  examination,  who,  after 
a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
publick  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  to 
have  diffufed  all  thofe  bleffings  ixomfve  bun^ 
drei  a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told, 
and  willingly  heard.    The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl 
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was  a  man  of  known  integrity,  and  a<^ive 
benevolence,  by  whofefolicitation  the  wealthy 
were  perfuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his 
charitable  fchemes ;  this  influence  he  obtain- 
ed by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmoil  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  ac-- 
count  Mr.  Vi£for  received  from  the  miniftcr 
of  the  place,  and  I  have  preferved  it,  that 
the  praife  of  a  good  man  being  made  more 
credible,  may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of 
romantick  and  impradticable  virtue  will  be 
read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unat-* 
tainable  is  recommended  in  vain  j  that  good 

may  be  endeavoured,  it  muft  be  fhewn  to  be 
poilible. 

This  it  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridicu- 
ling the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope,  and 
by  mentioning  with  fome  indignation  the  in- 
fcription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publifhcd,  the 
dialogue,  having  no  letters  of  diredtion,  was 
perplexed  and  obfcurc.  Pope  feems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  diftinft  idea ;  for  he 

calls 
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calls  that  an  Bpipe  to  Batburjiy  in  whlck 
Bathurft  it  introduced  as  fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  ififcribcd  to  Lord 
Cobham  his  CbaraSers  afMen^  written  with 
clofc  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  4ife*  In  this  poem  he 
has  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  and  exemplify 
his  favourite  theory  of  the  kuiing  Paffioriy  by 
which  he  means  an  original  dire6lion  of  de- 
fire  to  fome  particular  objedt,  an  innate  af^ 
fcdtion  which  gives  all  aftion  a  determinatd 
and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates  upon 
the  whole  fyftem  of  life,  either  openly,  of 
more  fecretly  by  the  intervention  of  fome  ac- 
cidental or  fubordinate  propenfion* 

Of  any  pajSion,  thus  innate  and  irrefifti* 
tie,  the  exjftence  may  rcafonably  be  doubted. 
Human  charadters  are  by  no  means  conflant  j 
men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune^ 
of  acquaintance ;'  he  who  is  at  one  time  a 
Jover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of 
money*  Thofe  indeed  who  attain  any  excel- 
lence, commonly  fpend  life  in  one  purfuit  j 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  eafier 
terms«     But  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  ex<» 

celience 
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cellence  men  arc  direded,  not  by  an  «fccn- 
dant  planet  or  predominating  Humour^  blit 
by  the  firft  book  which  they  read,  fome^arly 
converfation  which  they  heard,  or  fome  acci- 
dent  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation « 

It  muft  be  al  leaft  allowed  Aat  this  ruling 
J^aJJton^  antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation, 
ftittft  have  an  objeft  independent  on  hum&n 
contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  de- 
lire  of  artificial  good.  No  man  therefore  can 
be  bom,  in  the  ftrift  acceptation,  a  lover  of 
mt)hey ;  for  he  may  be  born  where  money 
does  not  exift ;  nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  a  lover  of  his  country;  for  fociety, 
politically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiftin* 
|;ui(hed  from  a  flate  of  nature ;  and  any  at« 
tcntion  to  that  coalition  of  interefts  which 
toakes  the  happinefs  of  a  country,  is  poffible 
only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry  and  reflection 
have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

This  doftrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well 
4s  falfe :  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief 
of  a  kind  of  itioral  predeftination,  or  over- 
ruling principle  which  cannot  be  refifted ;  h^ 
thai  admits  it;  is  prejpared  to  comply  with 
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every  deiire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  fhall 
excite^  and  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  fubmits 
only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in 
obeying  the  refiftlefs  authority  of  his  ruling 
Paffim. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  Co  little 
Ikill,  that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  il- 
luftrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded 
paffions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  CbaraSiers  of  Men  he  added  foon 
after,  in  an  EpifUe  fuppofed  to  have  been  ad- 
dreffed  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  lafl 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  CbaraBers  of 
Women.  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
with  great  fuccefs,  was  ncgleded  at  its  firft 
publication,  as  the  commentator  fuppoies, 
becaufe  the  publick  was  informed  by  an  ad- 
vertifement,  that  it  contained  no  ChardBer 
drawn  from  the  Life ;  an  affertion  which  Pope 
probably  did  not  exped  or  wifh  to  have  been 
believed,  and  which  he  foon  gave  his  readers 
fufficient  reafon  to  diftruft,  by  telling  them 
in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  impcrfedt,  be- 
caufe part  of  his  fubjeft  was  Vice  too  high  to 

be  yet  expofed. 
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The  time  however  foon  came,  in  which  it 
was  fafe  to  difplay  the  Dutchcfs  of  Marlbo- 
rough under  the  name  of  Atojfa ;  and  her 
charadter  wasinferted  with  no  great  honour 
to  the  writer's  gratitude* 

H6  published  from  time  to  time  (betweca 
1730  and  1740)  Imitations  of  different  po- 
ems of  Horace,  generally  with  his  name, 
and  once  ds  was  fufpedted  without  it.  What 
he  Was  upon  moral  principles  afhamed  to  own, 
he  ought  to  have  fuppreflcd.  Of  thefe  pieces 
It  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had 
Icldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  per- 
haps had  been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  an- 
cients are  familiarifed,  -by  adapting  their  fen- 
timents  to  modern  topicks,by  making  Horace 
fay  of  Shakfpeare  what  he  originally  faid  of 
Ennius,  and  accommodatijlg  bis  fatires  on 
Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers 
and  prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  firft  prac- 
tifed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by 
Oldham  and  Rochefter,  at  leaft  I  remember 
no  inftances  more  ancient* .  It  is  a  kind  of 
.      .*   '  r  2  middle 
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middle  compofition  between  tranflation  and 
wiginal  defign,  which  pleafes  when  the 
thoughts  are  unexpeftedly  applicable^  and  the 
parallels  lucky.  It  feems  to  have  been  Pope's 
favourite  amufement ;  for  he  has  carried  it 
further  than  any  fornacr  poet. 

He  publiflied  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoodicr 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewf- 
bury  and  the  Earl  gf  Oxford.  They  made 
no  great  impreffion  on  the  publick.  Pope 
feems  to  have  known  their  imbecillity,  and 
therefore  fuppreffed  them  while  he  was  yet 
contending  to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ven- 
tured thtfm  when  he  thought  their  deficien- 
cies more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than 
to  himfelf. 

T 

TheEpiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  feems 
to  be  derived  in  its  firft  defign  fronj  Boilcau's 
Addrefs  afon  EJprity  was  publifhcdin  Janu- 
ary 1735,  ^^o^^  ^  month  before  the  death  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
'  gretted  that  either  honour  or  pleafure  ihould 
have  been  miffed  by  Arbuthnot;  a  manefti- 
mable  for  his  karning,  amiable  for  his  life^ 

and. venerable  for  his  piety, 

Arbuth- 
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Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of,  great  comprc^ 
hcnfion,  fkilful  in  his  profcffion,  vcrfcd  in 
the  fciences^  acquainted  with  ancient  littta^ 
tntc,  and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  know- 
ledge by  a.  bright  and  a(ftive  imagination  1  a 
fcholar  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit ;  a  wit^ 
who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  difco- 
vered  a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with 
the  publick.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  cen- 
furcs ;  and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arro- 
gance, enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindnefs 
and  rcfpeCt. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  pa- 
ragraphs which  had  been  before  printed  as  a 
fragment,  and  among  them  the  fatirical  lines 
upon  Addifon,  of  which  the  laft  couplet  has 
been  twice  corredcd.     It  was  at  firft. 

Who  would  not  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

Then,  .     '''  '" 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

I  3  At 
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At  laft  it  isy 

0 

Who  but  muft  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

He  was  -at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
fleady  adherent  to  the  Miniftry  5  and,  being 
offended  with  a  contemptuous  anfwer  to  one 
of  his  pamphlets,  had  fummoned  Pulteney 
to  a  duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the 
firft  attack,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  eafily 
known  ;  he  had  written  an  invedkive  againft 
Pope,  whorn  he  calls.  Hard  as  thy  hearty  and 
as  thy  birth  obfcurt\  and  hints  that  his  father 
was  a  batter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in 
verfe  and  profc :  the  verfes  are  in  this  poemj 
and  the  profe,  though  it  was  never  fcnt,  is 
printed  aniong  his  Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader 
of  the  preient  time  exhibits  nothing  but  te- 
dious malignity. 

His  laft  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were 
np^Hialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  which 
they  were  publiflied  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight.  In  thefe  poems  many  arc  praifed 
and  many  are  reproached.     Pope  was  then 
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entangled  in  the  oppofition ;  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  houfe^ 
and  the  friend  of  many  who  obftruded  and 
ccnfured  the  condudt  of  the  Minifters,  His 
political  partiality  was  too  plainly  (hewn ;  he 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  paiTed,  in 
his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoffending 
through  much  more  violent  ^onflii^s  of 
feftion. 

In  the  firft  Dialogue,  having  an  opportu^* 
nity  of  praifing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  afked  his 
leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious 
by  any  merit  of  his  anceftors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verfcs  low-born  Allen.  Men  are  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  of  defedt.  Allen  feems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleafurc  in  his  epithet,  which 
was  afterwards  foftened  into  humble  Allen. 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxesj  among  others ;  which 
Fox  J  in  a  reply  to  Lyttelton,.  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with 
the  friendftiip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered 
his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  againft 
whom  he  hoped  the  refentment  of  theLegifla- 
turc  would  quickly  be  difcharged. 

I  4  About 
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About  this  tijne  Paul  Whitehead^  a  {easJl 
poet,  was  fummoned  before  the  Lc^rds  for  a 
poem  called  Manners,  together  with  Podflcy 
|li$  publifher.  Whitehead^  who  hung  loofe 
tijpon  ibciety,  iculked  and  efcaped;  hu( 
podfley's  fhop  and  faniily  made  his  appear* 
ince  neceflary^  He  was,  however,  foon  difn 
mifled ;  and  the  whole  procefs  was  probablj 
intended  rather  to  intiniidate  Pope  than  to 
puniih  Whitehead, 

Pope  never  afterwards;  attempted  to  join 
the  patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen 
ypon  ftatefmen.  That  h?  defifted  from  his 
attempts  of  reformatjkon  is  imputed,  by  hi$ 
comn\entator,  to  his  defpair  of  prevailing 
over  the  corruption  of  the  tinae,  .  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  tiie 
dread  of  his  fatire  would  countervail  the  love 
of  power  or  ^  of  money ;  he  pleafed  himfelf 
with  being  important  and  formidable,  and 
gratified  fometimes  his  pride,  and  fometimes 
his  refentmenti  till  at  lail:  be  began  to 
think  he  fliould  be  mpre  iafe,  if  he  were 
kfs  bufy. 

Tht 
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Tije  Mfmoirs  QfScriikrusp^}xhlUhtd  about 
tbis  timej,  extend  only  to  the  iirft  book  of  a 
work,  projedked  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift^ 
and  Arbuthnot,  who  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
time  of  Q^n  AnnQ,  arid  denominated  them-* 
felvcs  the  Scribferus  Club.  Their  purpofc 
was  to  cenfure  the  s^ufes  qi  leaniiRg  by  a 
fiftitiaiis  Life  of  aa  infatuated  Scholar.  They 
were  difperfed ;  the  defign  was  never  com- 
pleted ;  and  Warburton  laments  its  mifcar- 
riage,  as  an  event  very  difailrous  to  polite 
letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  fpc- 
cimen,  which  feems  to  be  the  produdlion  of 
Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by 
Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  la- 
mented ;  for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ri- 
dicules are  fo  little  praftifed,  that  they  are 
not  known ;  nor  can  the  fatire  be  underftood 
but  by  the  learned :  he  raifes  phantoms  of 
abfurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away*  He 
purcs  difeafes  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  reaibn  this  joint  produdlion  of 
three  great  writers  has  never  obtained  any 

notice 
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notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been  little  read, 
or  when  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  be  wifcr,  better,  of  merrier,  by 
remembering  it. 

"  The  defign  cannot  boaft  of  much  origina- 
lity i  for,  beiides  its  general  refemblance  to 
Don  ^ixote^  there  will  be  found  in  it  parti- 
cular imitations  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mr.  Ouffie. 

m 

Swift  carried  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as 
fupplied  him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  j  and 
with  thofe  the  world  might  have  been  con- 
tented^ though  the  reft  had  been  fuppreflcd. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored 
by  many  other  of  the  Englifli  writers ;  he 
had  confulted  the  modern  writers  of  Latin 
poetry,  a  clafs  of  authors  whom  Boileau  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  contempt,  and  who 
are  too  generally  neglefted.  Pope,  however, 
ivas  not  afhamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor 
ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  it.  A  fmall  feledtion  from 
the  Italians  who  wrote  in  Latin  had  been 
pabliflied  at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of 

the 
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tlic  laft  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed 
his  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  (hews  to 
have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  coUeftion  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  (1740)  publifhed  it  in  two  volumes, 
but  injurioufly  omitted  his  predeceflbr's  pre- 
fcce.  To  thefe  books,  which  had  nothing 
but  the  mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the 
authors  were  ftill  neglected,  and  the  editor 
was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured. 

'  He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs;  he  had 
planned  a  work,  which  he  confidered  as  fub- 
jfequent  to  his  E£ay  on  Man,  of  which  he  has 
given  this  aecount  to  Dr.  Swift. 

**  March  25,  1736. 
*'  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfc, 
^*  one  pf  thenx  fhall  be  addrefled  to  you. 
**  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ; 
^*  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
'*  as  finifhed  as  my  laft  work  ought  to  be, 
**  that  is  to  fay,  more  finifhed  than  any  of 
**  the  reft.  The  fubjeft  is  large,  and  will 
**  divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally 
**  follow  the  Ejfay  on  Man,  viz.  i.  Of  the 

**  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reafon  and 

**  Science, 
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'^  Science.  2,.  A  View  of  the  ufeful  and 
^^  therefore  attainable^  and  of  the  unufeful 
and  therefore  unattainable  :Arts«  3.  Of 
the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  Wc 
of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Ufe  of, 
jLearning,  of  the  Science,  of  the  JVorldf 
**  and  of  Wit.  It  will  concliyk  with  a 
fatire  againfl  the  Mifapplication  of  all  theie, 
exemplified  by  Pictures,  Chara(£iers,  and 
Examples," 
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This  work  in  its  full  extent,  bcmg  now 
afflicted  with  an  afthma,  and  Ending  the 
powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no 
longer  courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  requeft,  another  book  to  the 
DunciaJ,  of  which  the  defign  is  to  ridicule 
fuch  {Indies  as  are  either  hopelefs  or  ufelefs, 
as  either  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what, 
if  it  be  artained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the 
laurel  had  been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head 
of  Gibber ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  fup-» 
pofed  that  Pojy  could  regard  with  much 
kindnefs  or  efleem,  though  in  one  of  the 
a  Imitations 
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Imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enough 
praifed  the  Carelefs  Hujband.  In  the  Dunciad^ 
among  other  worthlefs  fcribblers,  he  had 
n^ntioned  Cibber;  who,  in  his  Apology^ 
complains  of  the  great  poet's  unkindnefs  a$ 
more  injurious,  becaufey  fays  he,  I  never  have 
offended  bim. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope 
fhould  have  been,  in  fome degree,  mollified  by. 
this  fubmiflive  gentlenefs ;  but  no  fuch  con- 
fequence  appeared*  Though  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  mentioned 
him  afterwards  contemptuoufly  in  one  of 
his  Satires,  and  again  in  his  Epiftle  to  Ar- 
buthnot;  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad  attacked  him  with  acrimony,  to 
which  the  provocation  is  not  eafily  difco- 
verable.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridi- 
culing the  Laureat,  he  latirifed  thofe  by 
whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratifi- 
ed that  ambitious  petulance  with  which  he 
affeSed  to  infult  the  great. 

-  The  feverity  of  this  fatire  left  Cibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  If^  had  confidence 
enough  in  his  owa  powers  to  believe  that  he 

could 
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could  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  advcrfary,  an4 
doubtlefs  did  not  want  infligators,  who^ 
without  any  care  about  tlie  vidory,  defircd 
to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on  the  con- 
teft.  He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pam« 
phlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  refolution 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow, 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
verfary  by  perfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
,  him  by  ftrength. 

The  inceffant  and  unappealable  malignity 
of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diflant  caufe* 
After  the  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  had 
been  driven  off  the  ftage,  by  the  offence 
which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the 
audience,  while  the  exploded  fcene  was  yet 
freih  in  memory,  it  happened  that  Cibber 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfal\  and,  as  it  had 
been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  men- 
tion of  any  recent  theatrical  tranfaitions,  he 
faid,  that  he  once  thought  to  have  intro-* 
duced  his  lovers  difguifed  in  a  Mummy  and 
a  Crocodile.  **  This,"  fays  he,  **  was  re- 
••  ceived  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
**  contempt  of  ijpte  play/'  Pope,  who  was 
behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 

ftage, 
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jhge,  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the 

virulenceof  a  Wit  out  ofbisfenfesi  to  which  he 

•      .     . 

replied,  ^'  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice 
'^  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man 
'^  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  play- 
ed that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
provocation/' 


<c 


He  fhews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo 
zealoully  defended  1  and  adds  an  idle  flory  of 
Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

Ti\e  pamphlet  was  written  with  littlepower 
of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  fufFered  to 
remain  without  notice,  would  have  been 
very  foon  forgotten.  Pape  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  pafTion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for 
his  underflanding,  that,  from  a  contention 
like  his  with  Cibber,  the  wprld  feeks  nothing 
but  diverfion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence 
of  the  higher  charafter.  When  Gibber  lam- 
pooned Pope,  curiofity  was  excited;  what 
Pope  would  fay  of  Gibber  nobody  enquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  afperity  might  betray 
his  |)ain  and  leiTen  his  dignity. 

He 
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He  (hould  therefore  have  fuffered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  coiifeiitig 
that  it  ftung  him.  The  difhonour  of  being 
Ihewn  as  Gibber's  antagonift  could  never  be 
compenfated  by  the  vidtory,  Cibbfer  had 
nothing  to  lofe  j  when  Pope  had  exhaufted 
all  his  malignity  upon  him>  he  would  rife  in 
the  efteem  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
Silence  only  could  have  made  him  defpicablcj 
the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt, 
would  have  been  flruck  in  vain . 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed,  aftid  he 
refolved  to  tell  the  whole  Englifli  world  that 
he  was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and  to  fhew  that 
he  thought  him  no  common  adverfary,  he 
prepared  no  common  vengeance;  he  publiffi- 
ed  a  new  edition  of  tfie  DundaJ,  in  which 
he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  enthroned  Cibberxa  his  ftcad. 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofitc 
charafters,  and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lofc 
what  he  had  already  written ;"  he  has  there- 
fore depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber 
the  old  books,  the  cold  pedantry  and  fluegilh 
pertinacity  of  Theobalds 
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J^ope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  in- 
tereft,  to  make  another,  change,  and  intro- 
duced Gfborne  contending  for  the  prize  among 
the  bookfellers.     Ofborne  was  a  man  intirely 
deilitute  of  fliame^  without  fenfe  of  any  dif- 
grace  but  that  of  poverty.    He  told  me,  when 
he  was  doing  that  which  raifed  Pope's  re- 
fentment,  that  he  fliould  be  put  into   the 
DundaJ;  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Cajfandra  ^ 
I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time 
I  faw  it  accompliihed.     The  fhafts  of  fatirc 
were  diredled  equally  in  vain  againft  Cibber 
and  Ofborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impene- 
trable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by 
the  impaffive  dulnefs  of  the  other.     Pope 
confefled  his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he 
gave  no  pain  to  thofc  who  had  provoked 
him.     He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  him- 
felf  5  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule  from 
one  to  another,  he  deftroyed  its  efficacy;  for, 
by  fhewing  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one  he 
was   ready   to  fay   of  another,  he  reduced 
himfelf  to   the   infignificance.  of  his   own 
magpye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 
a  venture. 

Vol.  IV.  K  Cibber, 
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Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement^  re- 
paid the  Dunciad  with  another  pamphlet, 
which.  Pope  faid^  would  be  as  good  as  a  dofe 
ofhartjhorn  to  him  3  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance.     I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father 
the  painter  on  a  vifit^  when  one^of  Gibber's 
pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who 
faid,  ^befe  things  are  my  diver/ion.     They  fat 
by  him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  fea- 
tures writhen  with  anguiih ;  and  young  Rich- 
ardfon faid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  prefervcd  from  fuch  diver- 
fion  as  had  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more 
oppreflive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  de- 
clining, he  no  longer  ilrained  his  faculties 
with  any  original  compofition,  nor  propofed 
any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  life 
than  the  revifal  and  correSion  of  his  former 
works ;  in  which  he  received  advice  and  af- 
iiftance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  trufted  and  honoured  in  the  highefl 
degree. 

He 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps 
without  much  lofs  to  mankind;  for  his  hero 
was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fidion,  eftablilhed  a  colony  in  Bri- 
tain.    The  fubjedl  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous age;  the  aftors  Were  a  race  upon  whom 
imagination  has  been  exhaufled,  and  attention 
wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not 
cafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank 
verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great 
imprudence,  and,  I  think,  without  due  confi- 
dcration  of  the  nature  of  our  language.   The 
iketch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved  by  RufF- 
head ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope  was 
thoughtlefs  enough   to  model  the  names  of 
his  heroes  with  terminations  not  confident 
with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he  places 
them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year  j  but 
perceived  himfelf,  as  he  expreffes  it,  going 
down  tie  hilL  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years 
been  aifli<fted  with  an  afthma,  and  other  dif- 
orders,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
fulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by 
Wge  promifes,  and  free  cenfures  of  the  com- 
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mon  prafticc  of  phyiick,  forced  fcimfclf  up 
into  fudden  reputation  •  Thomfon  declared 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated 
part  of  the  water  by  tinfture  of  jalap ;  but 
confejfled  that  his  belly  did  not  fubfide, 
Thomfon  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was 
perfuadcd  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amtlfcmcnf 
and  converfation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord 
Marchmont,  he  faw  his  favourite  Maftha 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and 
afked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her 
up.  Bolingbroke,  not  liking  his  errand, 
croffed  his  legs,    and  fat  ftill;    but   Lord 

■ 

Marchmonty  who  was  youngef  and  lefs  cap- 
tious, waited  on  the  Lady ;  who,  when  he 
came  to  her,  alked.  What,  is  he  not  dead  yet  ^ 
She  is  faid  to  have  heglefted  him,  with 
fhameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of . 
his  decay;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  bad 
to  leave,  fhe  had  a  very  great  part.  Their 
acquaintance  began  early;  the  life  of  each 
was  pidlured  on  the  other's  mind ;  their  con- 
verfatiori  therefore  was  endearing,  for  when 
they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition 

of 
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of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confider^ 
ed  her  unwillingncfs  to  approach  the  cham^ 
ber  of  ficknefs  as  female  weakncfs^  or  human  , 
frailty;  perhaps  he  wjis  confciops  to  himfclf 
of  peeviflipeft  aad  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
yet  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her 
fault  5  and,  if  h^  had  fuffered  his  heart  tv 
be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found 
nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  be  could 
have  only  fhrunk  within  h^mfelf ;  it  was  tog 
late  to  transfer  his  cpnfidencc  or  fondnefs. 

In  May  1744,  his  death  was  approach- 
ing*; on  the  fixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious, 
which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as 
afufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ; 
he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  thrpjugh  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours  j 
and  one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley, 
alked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from 
the  wall.  He  faid  that  his  greafeft  inconve-? 
Jiience  was  inability,  to  think, 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in 
|hi^  ftate  of  helplefs  decay ;  and  being  told 

•  SpencCf 
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•by  Spcncc,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermiflion  of 
liis  delirioufnefs^,  was  always  faying  fome* 
thing  kind  either  of  his  prefent  or  abfent 
friends  y  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to 
have  furVived  his  underftanding,  anfwered, 
Itbasfi.  And  added^  I  never  in  my  life  kjievi 
a  man  that  had  Jo  tender  a  heart  for  his  partis 
eular  friends y  er  more  general  friendjhip  for 
mankind.  At  another  time  he  iaid,  /  have 
known  Pope  thefe  thirty  years ^  and  value  my- 
felfmore  in  his  friendjhip  than-^^x^  grief  then 
fupprelTed  his  voice. 

Pope  exprcffed  undoubting  confidence  of 
a  future  ftate.  Being  alked  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papift,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a 
prieft  fhould  not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  J 
do  not  think  it  ejjentialj  but  it  will  Be  very 
rig/jt ;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given 
him  the  laft  facraments,  he  faid,  "  There  is 
nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 
friendflhiip,  and  indeed  friendfhip  itfelf  is 
^^  only  a  part  of  virtue." 

He 
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He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  May,  1 744,  fo  placidly,  that  the  atten- 
dants did  not  difcern  the  exad  time  of  his 
expiration.  He  was  j^uricd  at  Twickenham, 
near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monu-» 
ment  has  been  eredted  to  him  by  his  com« 
mentator,  the  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  exe« 
cutors,  firft  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  if  he 
ftiould  not  be  living  to  the  Earl  of  Mtarch- 
mont,  undoubtedly  expeding  them  to  be 
proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend  his 
fame.  But  let  no  maa  dream  of  influence 
beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time  Dodfley 
the  bookfcUer  went  to  folicit  preference  as  the 
publifher,  and  was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not 
been  yet  infpefted;  and  whatever  was  the  rea- 
li)n,  the  world  has  been  difappointed  of  what 
was  referred  for  the  next  age^ 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke 
by  a  kind  of  pofthumous  oflfence.  The  po- 
litical pamphlet  called  TChe  Patriot  King  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  pro*- 
Cjirc  the  impreflion  of  a  very  f^w  copies,  to 
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be  diftributcd  according  to  the  author's  dircc* 
tion  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  affured 
him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were 
allowed ;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  prin- 
ter brought  and  refignqfi  a  complete  edition 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had 
ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  iecret. 
He  kept,  as  was  obferved,  his  engagement 
to  Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his 
friend ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  thctranfr 
^ftion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the 
books    to    the   right   owner,     who,     with 

» 

great  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered  the  whole  imprejGGon  to  the 
flames; 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  waj 
not  naturally  did:ated  by  refentment  of  vio- 
lated faith;  refentment  more  acrimonious, 
as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more 
trufted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have 
flopped;  the  injury  was  private,  and  there 
^as  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatif-f 
fied }  his  third  of  vengeance  excited  him  to 
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blaft  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggles  ;  and  he  em-^ 
ployed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to 
tell  thje  tale  to  the  publick,  with  all  its  aggra- 
vations .     Warburton,  whofe  heart  was  warm 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  fe-» 
paration,   thought  it  proper  for  him  to  in- 
tcrpofe;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindi- 
cate the  adlion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  al- 
ways fomething  criminal,  but  to  extenuate^ 
it  by  an  apology.     Having  advanced,  what 
•cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is 
made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  motives 
that  produce  it,  h$  enquires  what  evil  pur- 
pofe  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his 
promife.     He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by 
ufurping  the  work,  which,  though  not  fold 
in  fhops,  had  been  fhewn  to  a  number  more 
than    fufficierit    to    preferve    the    author's 
claim ;    he  could  not  gratify,  his  avarice ; 
for  he  could  not  fell  his  plunder  till  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the 
copy  was  left  to  another,  his  fraud  would 
be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  himfelf,  would 
be  ufelefs, 

Warburton 
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Warbarton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity 
of  his  condu6t  proceeded  wholly  from  his 
zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps 
have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  with- 
out its  author's  approbation.  To  this  apo- 
logy an  anfwer  was  written  in  a  Letter  to  the 
moji  impudent  man  Ihing. 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own 
memory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr,  Allen,  and 
an  afiedled  repayment  of  his  bcnefaftions. 
Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  fa- 
vourite of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the 
houfe  of  Allen,  where  fhe  comported  herfelf 
with  fuch  indecent  arrogance,  that  (he  part- 
ed from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  ftate  of  irrecopcile- 
able  diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 
againft  her.  This  exclufion  fhe  refented 
with  fo  much  bitternefs  as  to  refufe  any  le- 
gacy from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  World 
with  a  difavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen. 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now 
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tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable 
to  refift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  per- 
haps with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfuad- 
ed  that  fhe  had  fufFered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  denuind,  and  pol- 
luted his  will  with  female  refentment.  Allen 
accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Hofpital  at  Bath  j  pbferving  that  Pope  was 
always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that  if  to 
150/.  he  had  put  4  cypher  xnore,  he  had 
come  nearer  to  the  trutht 
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THE  perfon  6f  Pope  is  well  known  not 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  niccft  models 
He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  ttittle  Clubf 
compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  hy  another 
is  defcribed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before, 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  in- 
fancy; but  he  was  of  a  conftitution  originally 
feeble  and  weak ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender 
frame  are  eafily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was 
probably  in  part  the  effeft  of  his  application. 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him 
to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was 
not  difpleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
?nd  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftor* 
tion,  his  vitaj  fundions  were  fo  much  dif? 
ordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  difeafe.  His 
mod  frequent  affailant  was  the  headacb, 
which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the 

fteam 
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ftcam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently 
required. 

Moft  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  hi* 
petty  peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a 
female  domeflick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life. 
He  was  then  fo  weak  as  to  fland  in  perpetual 
need  of  female  attendance ;  extremely  fenfi- 
bleofcold,  fo  that  he  ■  wore  a  kind  of  fur 
doublet,  under  a  fhirt  pf  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves-  When  he  rofe,  he 
was  invefled  in  boddice  made  of  ftifF  canvafs, 
being  fcarce  able  to  hold  himftlf  fcreft  till 
they  were- laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waiflcoat.  One  fide  was  contrad:ed.  His 
legs  were  fo  flender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pair  of  flockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he 

was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  and 

neither  went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help. 

His  weakncfs  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 

to  be  clean. . 

His  hair  had  fallen  almofl  all  away ;  and 
He  ufed  to  dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Ox- 
ford, privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.     His  drefs 

of 
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of  ceremony  was  black  with  a  tye-wig,  and 
a  little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which 
his  iicknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the 
unpleafing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinary man.  He  expedted  that  every  thing 
fhould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a 
child,  whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry, 
has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

C^eji  que  V enfant  toujours  ejl  hommey 
C'eji  que  rhomme  eji  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  nodded  in  com- 
fany ;  and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  tabic 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave, 
procured  him  many  invitations  y  but  he  was 
a  very  troublefome  inmate.  He  brought  no 
fervant,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  nu- 
merous attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
ply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exacted  the 
attention,  and  employed  the  aftivity  of  the 
whole  family.  His  errands  were  fo  frequent 
2  and 
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and  frivoloHSy  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoid- 
ed and  negle<aed  him  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford difcharged  fome  of  the  fcrvants  for 
their  refolute  refufal  of  his  meffages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  negledled  their  bufi- 
ncfs,  alleged  that  they  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conflant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome ;  but  he  was  careful  to  rc- 
compenfe  her  want  of  fleep ;  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's fervant  declared,  that  in  a  houfe  where 
her  bufinefs  was  to  anfwer  his  call,  flie  would 

■ 

not  afk  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to 
thofe  who,  fuffering  much  pain,  think  them- 
fclves  entitled  to  whatever  pleafures  they  can 
fnatch.  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite; he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of 
ftrong  tafte;  and,  ,at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amufed  himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry 
cbnferves.  If  he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of 
difhes,  he  would  opprefs  his  flomach  with 
repktion,  and  though  he  feemed  angry  when 
a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to 
drink  it.     His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues 

to 
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to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  prefen ts  of* 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  fufFer  to  ftand 
neglected*  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  luftre  of  their 
lives^  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  periih 
by  a  javelin  or  a  fword ;  the  flaughters  of 
Cannae  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends 
to  a  filver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certairi ; 
but  that  his  fenfuality  fliortened  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem-^ 
befed  that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lafted 
fix  and  fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  per- 
tinacious diligence  of  ftudy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he 
had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by  indireft  and 
unfufpeded  methods.  He  hardly  drank  Ud 
nvitbout  a  Jlratagem.  If,  at  the  houfeofhis 
friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he 
was  not  willing  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething 
convenient ;  though,  when  it  was  procured, 
4  he 
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'  he  toon  made  it  zpptzr  for  whofe  fake  it  ha4 
been  recommended.  Thus  he  teized  Lord 
Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreen;  He-pr^c-» 
tifed  his  arts  on  fuch  fmall  occafions>  that 
Lady  Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French 
phraie,  that  Ae  plaid  the  poitticiaH  about  cab^ 
bages  and  turnips^  His  unjuftifiable  impreA 
fion  of  the  Patriot  Kingy  as  it  can  be  imput^f 
ed  to  no  particular  motive,  muft  have  pror 
ceeded  from  his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and 
cunning  ^  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly 
trick,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  fiolingbrokci 

•  In  familiar  of  convivial  converfation^  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may 
i)e  faid  to  have  reiembled  Dryden,  as  being 
not  one  that  was  diftinguifhed  by  vivacity  in 
company*  It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near 
his  time>  fo  much  fhould  be  known  of  what 
he  has  written,  and  fa  little  of  what  he  has 
^d :  traditional  memory  retains  no  fallies  of 
cilery,  nor  fentences  of  obfervation;  no- 
thing cither  pointed  or  folid^  eithct  wife  or 
nicrryi  Oiie  apophthegtti  only  ftands  upon 
record.  When  an  objeftion  raifed  againft 
his  infcription  for  Shakfpeare  was  defended 
;      VoL.IV.  L  by 
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by  the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied— 
horrefco  referens-^ihax  be  would  allow  tbepui* 
hjher  of^  DiBionary  to  know  the  meaning,  of  a 
Jingle  word  J  but  not  of  two  words  put  together. 

He  was  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleafed^  add 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  capricioufly  refentfuL 
He  would  fometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford 
filcntly,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to 
be  courted  back  by  more  letters  and  meflages 
than  the  footmen  were  willing  to  canyj 
The  table  was  indeed  infefled  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Ox-» 
ford,  and  who,  knowing  his  peevifhnefs, 
could  by  no  intreaties  be  retrained  from  con- 
tradicting him,  till  their  difputes  were  iharp^ 
ened  to  fiich  afperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  the  houfe. 

He  fometimes  condeicen3ed  to  be  jocular 
with  fervants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merri- 
ment, either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he 
ever  feen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domeftick  charadber,  frugality  vra$ 
a  part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  de- 
termined not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined 

not 
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not  to  be  in  wint,  and  therefore  Wifely  an(f 
magnaninfioafly  rejected  all  temptations  to 
expencc  unfuitable  to  his  fortune.  This  ge- 
neral care  njuft  be  univerfsllly  approved ;  but 
it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  par- 
fimony,  fuch  as  the  pradlice  of  writing  his 
compofitions  on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the  Iliad y  by 
which  perhaps  in  five  years  five  (hillings  were 
faved  ;  or  in  a  niggardly  reception  of  bis 
friends,  ;and  fcantinefs  of  eniertainment,  as, 
when  he  had  two  guefts  in  his  houfe,  he  would 
fet  at  fupper  a  fihgle  pint  upon  the  table  5  and 
having  himfelf  taken  two  fmall  glaf&s  would 
retire,  and  fay.  Gentlemen^  I  leave  you  to  your 
wine.  Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  he  has 
a  heart  for  atl^  a  houfe  for  ally  and,  whatever 
they  may  thinks  a  fortune  for  all. 

■ 

He  fornetimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid 
dinner,  and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of 
the  /kill  or  elegance  which  fuch  performance^ 
require.  That  this  magnificence  fhould  be 
often  difplayed,  that  obftin^-te  prudence  with 
which  he  condudled  his  aflTairs  would  not  per- 
niit ;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  cafual,  a- 
flaounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds 

L  2  a  year. 
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a  year^  of  which  however  he  declares  himfelf 
able  to  ailign  one  hundred  to  charity. 

Of  this  fortune,  which  as  it  arofe  from 
publick  approbation  was  very  honourably 
obtained,  his  imagination  feems  to  have  been 
too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo 
well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever 
delighted  fo  much  in  talking  of  his  money. 
In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden 
and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines, 
or  fome  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to 
be  found.  The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule 
is  poverty;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonifts  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.  He  feems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want 
money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

♦  • 

Next  to  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  his 
poiTeilions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating 
the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  pro- 
claims not  to  have  htcn  obtained  by  any  prac-. 
tices  of  mearinefs  or  fervility ;  a  boaft  which 
was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very 

few 
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few  poets  have  ever  afpired.  Pope  never  fet 
genius  to  fale ;  he  never  flattered  thofe  whom 
he  did  not  love,  or  praifed  thofe  whom  he  did 
not  efteem.  Savage  however  remarked,  that 
he  began  a  little  to  relax  his  dignity  when  he 
wrote  a  diflich  for  bis  Higbnefss  do^. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have 

r 

y  increafed  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafled 
over  peers  and  ftatefmen  to  infcribe  his  Iliad 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour^  it  is  not  now 
poflible  to  know  5  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy  between 
them.  The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the 
Letters  among  thofe  of  his  other  friends,  but 
without  any  obfervablc  diftinftion  oj:  cpn» 
fequcnce. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  topk  care 
to  annex  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was 
not  very  happy  in  his  choice ;  fpr^  except 
Lord  Bathurft,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were 
fuch  as  that  a  good  ma|i  would  lyifh  to  have 
his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  pofterity : 

X^  3  he 
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r  he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice 
of  Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke, 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  ettimate  be 
made  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  fa- 
vourable cannot  eafily  be  formed  ;  they  ex- 
hibit a  perpetual  and  unclouded  effulgence 
of  general  benevolence,  and  particular  fond- 
ricfs.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gra- 
titude,, jconftancy,  and  tendernefs.  It  has 
been  fo  long  faid  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  charafters  of  men  may  be 
found  in  their  Letters,  and  that  he  who 
writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open  be- 
fore him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  fuch  wert 
fimple  friendfhips  of  the  Go/den  Age^  and  are 
now  the  friendfhips  only  of  children.  Very 
few  can  bpaft  of  hestrts  which  they  dare  lay 
open  to  themfelves,  and  of  which,  by  what* 
ever  accident  expofed,  they  do  not  fhuna 
dlflindt  and  continued  view  J  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  ourfelves  we  do  not  fljew 
to  our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  tranf-* 
adlion  which  offers  flronger  temptations  to 
fallacy  and  fophiflication  than  epiftolary  in- 
tercourfe.  In  the  eagernefs  ol"  converfetioja 
the  firfl  emotions  of  the  mind  oftei^  burft 

out, 
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put,  before  they  ^e  confidered;  in  the 
tumult  of  ^bufinefs,  intereft  and  paffion 
have  their  genuine  effedl^  but  a  friendly 
Letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  perform- 
ance>  in  the  cool  of  leifure.  in  the 
flillnefs  of  folitude,  and  furely  no  man 
fits  down  to  depreciate  by  deiign  his  ow;i 
charadler. 

Friendfliip  has  no  tendency  to  fecurc  vera- 
city J  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifh 
to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whofe  kindnefs  he  defires  to  gain  or  keep  ? 
Even  in  v^riting  to  the  world  there  is  lefs 
conftrsunt;  the  autfxor  is  not  confronted 
with  his  reader^  and  takes  his  chance  of  ap- 
probation among  the  different  difpofitions  of 
mimkind;  but  a  Letter  is  addreifed  to  a 
fingle  mindy  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partijditks  are  known ;  and  muft  therefore 
plcafe,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  for- 

beairing  to  oppofe  them. 

♦ 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefenta* 
tions,  which  men  give  of  their  own  minds, 
with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  fal(hood, 
would  (hew  more  feverity  than  knowledge. 

L  4  The 
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The  writer  commonly  believes  himfclf.  AI-j 
moft  every  man's  thoughts,  wrhile  they  arc 
general,  are  right ;  and  moft  hearts  are  purc^ 
while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  pafy  to 
awaken  generous  fentimehts  in  privacy ;  to 
defpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  given.  While  fuch  ideas  arc  formed 
they  are  felt,  and  felf-love  does  not  fufpcift 
the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of 
fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  confidcrcd  mere- 
ly as  compofitions,  they  feem  to  be  preme- 
ditated and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
becauie  there  is  fomething  which  the  min4 
?vifhes  to  difcharge,  and  another,  to  folicit 
|he  ipiagination  becaufe  ceremony  or  vanity 
requires  fomething  to  be  written.  Pope 
confefles  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with 
affeSiation  ai^d  ambition :  to  know  whether 
he  difen  tangled  himfelf  from  theie  perverters 
pf  epiftolary  integrity,  his  book  and  his  life 
muft  be  fet  in  comparifon. 


I 


One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt 
gf  his  own  poetry.     For  this,  if  it  had  been 

real. 
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Ttal^  he  would  deferve  no  commendation,  and 
in  this  he  was  cer^unly  not  fincere ;  for  his 
high  value  of  himfdf  was  fufiiciently  obfcrv- 
ed,  and  of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his 
poetry  ?  He  writes,  he  fays,  when  be  basjuji 
nothing  elfe  to  do ;  yet  Swift  complains  that 
he  was  never  at  leifure  for  converfation,  be- 
caufe  he  bad  always  fame  poetical  febeme  in  bis 
bead.  It  was  pundually  required  that  his 
writing-box  fliould  be  fet  upon  his  bed  be- 
fore he  rofe ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  domeftick 
related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty, 
file  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times 
in  one  night,  to  fupply  him  wi^h  paper,  left 
he  ihould  Iqfe  a  thought. 

He  pretends  infcnfibility  to  cenfure  and 
criticifm,  though  it  was  obferved  by  all  who 
knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  difturbed  his 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid 
him  open  to  perpetual  vexation ;  but  he 
wiihed  to  defpife  his  criticks,  and  therefore 
hoped  that  he  did  defpife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when 
the  Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he 
purfed  in  his  mind  a  foolifh  difefteem  of  Kings, 

and 
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and  proclaims  that  he  never  fees  Courts.  Yet  a 
little  regard  fhewnhim  by  the  Prince  of  Walci 
melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to 
fay  when  he  was  afked  by  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
bow  hi  could  love  aPrince  while  h^diJlikedKingsi 

He  very  frequently  profefles  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  repref^nts  himfelf  as  looking 
on  mankind,  fometimes  with  gay  indiffe- 
rence, as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his 
ferious  attention;  and  fometimes  with  gloomy 
indignation,  as  on  monfters  more  worthy 
of  hatred  than  of  pity.  Thefe  were  diipofi- 
tions  apparently  counterfeited.  How  could 
he  defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by  plealing, 
and  on  whofe  approbation  his  efteem  of  him- 
felf was  fuperftrufted  ?  Why  fliould  he  hate 
thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  honour 
and  his  cafe  ?  Of  things  that  terminate  in 
human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ;  to 
defpife  its  fentence,  if  it  were  pbflible,  is 
not  juft ;  and  if  it  were  juft,  is  not  poffible. 
Pope  was  fv  enough  from  this  unreafonable 
temper ;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fool  to  Fame^ 
and  his  fiult  was  that  he  pretended  to  ne- 
gledt  it.     His  levity  and  his  fullennefs  were 

only  in  his  Letters ;  he  piified  through  com- 
mon 
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mon  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimcs 
pleafed,  with  the  natural  emotions  of  com- 
mon men. 

His  fcorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that 
which  he  defpifes ;  and  as  falfehood  is  always 
in  danger' of  inconfiftency,  he  makes  it  his 
boafl  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells 
often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of  writing, 
left  the  clerks  of  the  Poft-office  fliould  know 
;    his  fccrets ;  he  has  many  enemies  ;  he  conli- 
ders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  univerfal  jea- 
loufy;  after  many  deaths  y  and  many  dif p  erf  ions  y 
two  or  three  ofusy  fays  he,  mayjiillbe  brought 
together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ourfehcs,  and 
the  world  too,  if  it  pleafes^  and  they  can  live 
together,  zndjtjeiv  what  friends  wits  may  be, 
injpite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world.     All  this 
while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  didnotknow 
his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 
than  a  publick'chara<aer  like  his  inevitably 
excites,  and  with  wliat  degree  of  friendlhip 
the  wits  might  live,  very  few  were  fo  much 
fools  as  ever  to  enquire. 

Some 
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Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expreflcs  it;  I  thinks 
moft  frequently,  in  his*  correfpondence  with 
him.  Swift's  refentment  was  unreafonablc, 
but  it  was  fincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mi- 
mickry  of  his  friend^  a  fidlitious  part  which 
he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related 
that  a  glut  ofjiudy  and  retirement  bad  thrown 
him  on  the  worldy  and  that  there  was  danger 
left  a  glut  of  the  world  Jhould  throw  him  hack 
upon  JluJy  and  retirement.  To  this  Swift 
anfwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope 
had  not  yet  either  afted  or  fulFered  enough  in 
the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  muft  be  fome  very  powerful  reafoa 
that  can  drive  back  to  folitud?  hin^  who  ha$ 
once  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fociety, 

■ 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  qf  mind,  as  makes 
them  infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  has 
not  fome  affinity  with  their  own,  and  Con- 
ines their  efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  fmall 
^  number,  that  whoever  ihould  form  his 
©pinion  of  the  age  from  their  reprefentation, 

would 
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would  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived  amidfl  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  among 
their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelli- 
gence,  and  perfecuted  by  thofe  that  could  not 
underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  virorld,  when 
he  profefles  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  difap- 
pointment^  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and 
fettled  fentiments,  but  either  wilfully  difguifcs 
his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
inverts  himfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
^lics  out  in  the  colours,  of  the  prefent  mo-. 
Went^  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  for- 
rows,  ad:cd  ftrongly  upon  his  mind ;  and  if 
he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  care- 
Icffnefs ;  he  was  irritable  and  refentful ;  his 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firft  made 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry, 
continued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  defire  to 
tnake  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any 
adequate  reafon.  He  was  fometimes  wanton 
in  his  attacks ;  and,  before  Chandos,  Lady 
Wortley,.  and  Hill,  wis  mean  in  his  retreat. 

The 
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The  virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  moft 
of  his  afFedion  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendlhip,  in  which  it  does  not  appear'  that 
he  was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf.  His 
fortune  did  not  fuiFer  his  charity  to  be  fplen- 
didaiid  confpicuous ;  but  he  affifted  Dodflcy 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open 
a  fhop ;  and  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty 
pounds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twenty 
were  paid  by  himfelf.  He  was  accufed  of 
loving  money,  but  his  love  was  eageriiefs  to 

gain,  not  folicitude  to  keep  it. 

(. 

In  the  duties  of  friendfhip  he  was  2ealoas 
and  conftant :  his  early  maturity  of  mind 
commonly  united  him  with  men  older  than 
himfelf,  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any 
confrderable  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  com- 
panions of  his  youth  fink  into  the  grave ; 
but  it  does  not  aippear  that  he  loft  a  fingle 
friend  by  col dnefs  or  by'injury;  thofe  who 
loved  him  once,  continued  their  kindnefs. 
His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will, 
was  the  efFeft  of  his  adherence  to  one  whom 
he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he 
naturally  loved  with  greater  fondnefs.     His 

violation 
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violation  of  the  truA  repofed  in  laim  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  could  have  no  motive  inconfiflcnt 
with  the  warmeft  afFedion ;  he  either  thiDUght 
the  afition  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for- 
got itj  or  fo  laudable  that  he  expoded  his 
friend  to  approve  it. 

It  v«ras  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as 
almofl  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers 
intruded  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defa- 
matory Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared 
as  an  inftrument  of  vengeance  to  be  ufed,  if 
any  provocation  fliould  be  ever  givenV  About 
this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchnjont, 
who  alTured  me  that  no  fuch  piece  was  among 
his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which 
in  his  correfpcndeiice  with  Racine  he  profefles 
himfelfa£ncere  adherent.  That  he  was  not 
fcrupuloufly  pious  in  fomc  part  of  his  life, 
is  known  by  many  idle^  and  indecent  applica- 
tiofts  of  fentences  taken  from  the  Sctiptiire^ ; 
*  nfcde  of  merriment  which  •  a  good  man 
dreads  for  its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  mafi 
^fdains  for  its  eafinefs  and  vulgarity.     Bat 

to 
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to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed^  it 
idoes  not  appear  that  his  principles  were  ever 
corrupted^  or  that  he  ever  loft  his  belief  of 
Revelation.  The  portions  which  he  tranf^ 
mitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  feems  not  to  have, 
underftood^  and  was  pleafed  with  an  iiiter^^ 
pretation  that  made  them  orthodox  • 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority^  and  fo 
little  moderation^  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquences  obferved  and  aggravated :  thofe 
who  could  not  dpny  that  he  was  excellent^ 
would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfed« 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwil- 
lingnefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed 
to  pofTefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 
has  been  depreciated:  He  certainly  was  in 
his  early  life  a  man  of  great  literary  curiofity ; 
and  when  he  wrote  his  EJfay  on  Criticifm  had, 
for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
world,  it  feems  to  hkve  happened  to  him  as 
to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to 
dead  mafters  ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 
Paracelfus,  and  made  the  univerfe  his  favou-^ 
rite  volume.     He  gathered  his  notions  irefh 

from 
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From  reality,  not  from  the  copies  of  authors, 
biit  the  originals  of  Nature.  Yet  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  literature  ever  loft 
his  efteem ;  he  always  profefTed  to  love  read- 
ing; and  Dobfon,  who  fpent  fome  time  at 
his  houfe  tranflating  his  EJ/ay  on  Man^  when 
I  aiked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to 
poflefs,  anfwered.  More  than  I  expeSied.  His 
frequent  references  to  hiftory,  his  allufions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his 
images  fele<Sted  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
obfervations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew  an  intelligence 
perpetually  on  the  wing,  excurfive,  vigorous, 
and  diligent,  eager  to  purfue  knowledge,  and 
attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiofity  arofe  the  define  of  tra- 
velling, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to 
Jervas,  and  which,  though  he  never  found 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave 
him  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intelledtual  character,  the  confti- 
tuent  and  fundamental  principle  was  Good 
Senfe,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
confonance  and  propriety.    He  faw  immedi- 
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ately,  of  liis  own  conceptions,  what  was  to 
be  chofen,  and  what  to  be  rejefted  ;  and,  in 
the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  ihunned, 
and  what  was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  fenfc  alone  is  a  fedate  and  qui- 
cfcent  quality,  which  manages  its  pofleflions 
well,  but  does  not  increafe  them ;  it  collcfts 
few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  prc- 
ferves  fafety,  but  never  gains  fupremacy. 
Pope  had  likewife  genius  j  a  mind  adtive,  am- 
bitious, and  adventurous,  always  inveftigat- 
ing,  always  afpiring ;  in  its  wideil  fearches 
ftill  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  higheft 
flights  flill  wifhing  to  be  higher;  always  ima- 
gining fomething  greater  than  it  knows,  al- 
ways endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  aflift  thefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  great  ftrength  and  exadtnefs  of  memory. 
That  which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not 
eafily  loft  -,  and  he  had  before  him  not  only 
what  his  own  meditation  fuggefted,  but  what 
he  had  found  in  other  writers,  that  might  be 
accommodated  to  his  prefent  purpofe. 

Thefc  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by 
inceffant  and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
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coarfc  to  every  fource  of  intelligence^  and 
loft  no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  con- 
fuited  the  living  as  well  as<  the  dead ;  he  read 
his  compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  ne- 
ver content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
could  be  attained^  He  conixdered  poetty  as 
the  buiinefb  of  his  life,  and  however  he 
might  feem  ta  lament  his  occupation,  he 
followed  it  with  conftancy;  to  make  verfes 
W9S  his  firft  labour,  and  to  mend  them  wa& 
his  lafl. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never 
diverted.  If  converfation  offered  any  thing 
that  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to 
paper;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expreiEoa 
more  happy  than  was  common,  rofe  to  his 
mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an'  inde- 
pendent diflich  was  preferved  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  infertion,  and  fome  little  fragments, 
have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  he  wrought  upon  at  fome  other 
time. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is 
their  pleafure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli^ 
gence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  ho  never 
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paffed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifFerence,  ndf 
quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured  his  works 
firft  to  gain  reputation^  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  compofition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polifli  large  mafles  by  continued 
meditation,  and  write  their  produdions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  hav«  com- 
pleted them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his 
cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of 
verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in 
retren^ing  exuberances  and  correding  inac- 
curacies. The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be 
coUeded  from  his  tranflation,  was  to  write 
his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words,  and  gra- 

« 

dually  to  amplify,  decorate,  redlify,  and  re- 
fine them. 

With  fuch  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions, 
he  excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical pru^ 
dence ;  he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
expofe  him  to  few  hazards,  ^e  ufed  almoft 
always  the  fame  fabrick  of  verfe ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  thofe  few  cfTays  which  he  made  of 

any 
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;iny  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation. 
Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  confcquence 
was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual 
praftice,  language  had  in  his  mind  a  fyfte- 
matical  arrangement ;  having  always  the  fame 
ufe  for  words,  he  had  words  fo  feledted  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.  This 
increafc  of  facility  he  confefled  himfelf  to 
have  perceived  in  the  progrefs  of  his  tranf- 
Jation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
effufions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fub^ 
jed:s  chofen  by  himfelf.  His  independence 
fecured  him  from  drudging  at  a  tafk,  and  la- 
bouring upon  a  barren  topick :  he  never  exr 
changed  praife  for  money,  nor  opened  a  (hop 
of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His  po- 
ems, therefore,  were  fcarce  ever  temporary. 
He  fuffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages 
topafs  without  a  fong,  and  derived  no  oppor- 
tunities from  recent  events,  nor  any  popularity 
from  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his  readers. 
He  was  never  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fo- 
liciting  the  fun  to  (hine  upon  a  birth-day, 
of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wed- 
ding, or  of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid 
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before  him.  When  he  could  produce  nothing 
new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  £lent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon 
never  hafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing 
to  the  prefs  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under 
his  infpeftion  :  it  is  at  Icall  certain,  that  he 
ventured  nothing  without  nice  examination. 
He  fuifered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to 
fubfide,  and  the  novelties  of  invention  to 
grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is 
always  enamoured  of  its  own  produftions, 
and  did  not  truft  his  firft  fondnds.  He  con* 
fulted  his  friends,  and  liftened  with  great 
willingnefs  to  criticifm ;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  he  confulted  himfclf,  and 
let  nothing  pafs  againft  his  own  judgement. 

He  profefled  to  have  learned  his  poetry 
from  Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity was  p'refented,  he  praifed  through  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality;  and  per- 
haps his  charadler  may  receive  fome  illuftra- 
tion,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  mafter. 

Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of 
difcernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rcAi- 
tude  df  Dryden's  mind  was  fufficiently  fhewn 
by  the  difmiflion  of  his  poetical  prejudices, 
and  the  rejeftion  of  unnatural  thoughts  and 
rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  defired 
to  apply  all  the  judgement  that  he  had.  He 
wrote,  and  profeffed  to  write,  merely  for 
the  people ;  and  when  he  pleafed  others,  he 
contented  himfelf.  He  fpent  no  time  in 
itruggles  to  roufe  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  muft 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  very  little  confideration ;  v^hen 
occafion  or  neceflity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment  hap- 
pened to  fupply,  and,  when  once  it  had  palTed 
the  prefs,  ejedted  it  from  his  mind;  for  when 
he  had  no  pecuniary  intercft,  he  had  no  fur- 
ther folicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy;  he  defired 
to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
do  his  beft :  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader,  and, 
expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
fl^ewed  none  to  himfelf.    He  examined  lines 
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and  words  with  minute  and  punftilious  otjn 
fcrvation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in-, 
.defatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing 
to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reafon  he  kept  his  pieces  very 
long  in  his  hands,  while  he  confidered  and 
reconlidered  them.  The  only  poems  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  with 
fuch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  haften 
their  publication,  were  the  two  fatires  of 
thirty -eight',  of  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that 
they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.  "  Almoft  every 
*^  line,"  he  faid,  "  was  then  written  twice 
*^  over  ^  I  gave  him  a  clean  tranfcript,  which 
"  he  fent  fomc  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the 
'*  prefs,  with  almoft  every  line  written  twice 
**  over  a  fecond  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works 
ceafed  at  their  publication,  was  not  ftriftly 
true.  His  parental  attention  never  abandon- 
ed them ;  what  he  found  amifs  in  the  iirft 
edition,  he  filently  correfted  in  thofe  thatfol- 
low^ed.  He  appears  to  have  revifed  the  lliady 
and  freed  it  from  fome  of  its  imperfeftions ; 
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and  the  EJfay  on  Criticifm  received  many  im- 
provements after  its  firft  appearance.  It  will 
fcldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearnefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had 
perhaps  the  judgement  of  Dry  den  ;  but 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of 
Pope. 

In  acquired   knowledge,    the   fuperiority 
muft  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whofe  education 
was  more  fcholaftick,  and  who  before  he  be- 
came an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information. 
His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  colledts 
his   images  and   illuOrations    from  a  mofe 
cxtenfive  circumference  of  fcience.     Dryden 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.     The  notions  of 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehenfive  fpe- 
culation,  and  thofe  of  Pope  by  minute  atten- 
tion.    There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that 
of  Pope, 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  cither ; 
for  both  excelled  likewife  in  profe ;  but  Pope 
fiid  not  borrow  his  profe  from  his  predecef- 

for. 
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for.  The  flyle  of  Drydcn  is  capricious  and 
varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform ; 
Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind, 
Pope  conftrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rnjcs 
of  compofition.  Dryden  is  fometimes  vehe- 
ment and  rapid ;  Pope  is  always  fniooth,  uni- 
form, and  gentle,  Dryden's  page  is  a  na- 
tural field,  rifing  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
verfified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abun- 
dant vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
ftiaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled  by  the 
roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conftitutes  a 
poet ;  that  quality  without  which  j  udgemcnt 
is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy 
which  colleds,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates ;  the  fuperiority  muft,  with  fome  hefi- 
tation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  becaufe  -Dryden  had  more ; 
for  every  other  writer  fince  Milton  muft  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  muft 
be  faid,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs, 
he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryden's  per- 
formances were  always  hafty,  either  excited 

by  fome  external  occafion,  or  extorted  by 
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domefllck  neceflity ;  he  compofed  without 
confiderfttion,  and   publiflied  without  cor- 
reftion.     What  his  mind  could  fupply  at 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excurfion,  was  all  that 
he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave.     The  dila- 
tory caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
denfe  his  fentiments,  to  multiply  his  images, 
and  to  accumulate  all  that  ftudy  might  pro- 
duce, or  chance  might  fupply.     If  the  flights 
of  Dry  den  therefore  ^are  higher.  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.     If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat 
is  more  regular  and  conftant.     Dry  den  often 
furpafles  expeftation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.      Dryden   is   read  with  frequent 

'  aftoni/hment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  de- 
light. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
confidered,  be  found  juftj  and  if  the  reader 
fliould  fufpefl  me,  as  I  fufpedt  myfelf,  of 
feme  partial  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of 
Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hailily  coiidema 
mc ;  for  meditation  and  enquiry  may,  per- 
haps, {hew  him  the  reafonablcnefs  of  my  de- 
termination. 

THE 
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THE  Works  of  *Pope  are  now  to  be  dif, 
tindtly  examined,  not  fo  much  with  attcn-f 
tion  to  flight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  a^j 
to  the  general  character  and  effe6l  of  each] 
performance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  Ini* 
tiate  himfelf  by  Paftorals,  which,  not  profcf-'| 
fing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  experi- 
ence,, and,  exhibiting  only  the  fimple  opera-f 
tion  of  unmingled  paffions,  admit  no  fubtlc 
reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's  Paftorals 
are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of 
the  day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  The  laft,  that  which 
turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death,  was 
the  author's  favourite.  To  tell  of  difap- 
pointment  and  mifcry,  to  thicken  the  dark* 
nefs  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of 
uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  em- 
ployment of  the  poets.  His  preference  was 
probably  juft.  I  wifli,  however,  that  his 
fondnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which 
the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  injilence. 
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iTo  charge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of 
invention,  is  to  require  what  never  was  in- 
tended. The  imitations  are  fo  ambitioufly 
frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means 
rather  to  fhew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It 
is  furely  fufficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity with  judicious  feledlion,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  power  of  language,  and 
ftill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfifica- 
tion,  which  had  in  Englifh  poetry  no  prece- 
dent, nor  has  fince  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  Windfor  Foreji  is  evidently 
derived  from  Cooper  s  Hill^  with  fome  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  J  he  Park-,  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  mafters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
changing dcfcription,  narrative,  and  morali- 
ty. The  objcdtion  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
^ant  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  ori- 
ginal defign.  There  is  this  want  in  moft  de- 
scriptive poems,  becaufe  as  the  fcenes, 
^hich  they  muft  exhibit  fuccefllvely,  are 
^U  fubfifting  at  the  fame  time,  the  order 
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in  which  they  are  {he^yn  muft  by  neceffity  be 
arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  cxpefted 
from  the  laft  part-  than  from  the  firft.  The 
attention,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  de- 
tained by  fufpenfe,.muft  be  excited  by  diver- 
fity,  fuch  as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  defire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much 
indulged  ;  the  parts  of  Windfor  Forejl  which 
deferve  leaft  praife,  are  thofe  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  flillnefs  cf  the  fcene,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Thames,  and  the  tranf- 
formation  of  .hodona.  Addifon  had  in  his 
Campaign  derided  the  Rivers  that  rifefrtm 
tbeir  oozy  beds  to  tell  ftories  of  heroes,  and 
it  is  therefore  ilrange  that  Pope  fhould  adopt 
a  fiftion  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
fured.  The  ftorv  of  Lodona  is  told  with 
fweetnefs ;  but  a  new  metamorphorfis  is  a 
ready  and  puerile  expedient ;  nothing  is 
cafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 
.a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate 
tyrant. 

The  temple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  warmly 

_  • 

declared,  a  thonfaiid  beauties.     Every  part  is . 
fplendid  ;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ments ; 
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inents ;  the  original  vifion  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved ;  the  alle- 
gory is  very  fkilfully  continued,  die  imagery 
is  properly  feledted,  and  learnedly  difplayed  : 
yet,  with  all  this  comprehenfioa  of  excel- 
lence, as  it3  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages, 
and  its  featiments,  if  the  concluding  para- 
graph, be. excepted,  have  little  relation  to 
general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  lilently 
over,  and  feldom  quoted  or  mentioned,  with 
either  praife  or  blame. 

That'  the  MeJJiab  excels  the  Follio  is  no 
great  praife,  if  it  be  confidered  from  what 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  ^r/?x  on  the  unfortunate  Lady  \iVf^ 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  fin- 
gularity  of  treating  fuicidc  with  refped ; 
and  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written  in 
foine  parts  with  vigorous  animation,  and  in 
others  with  gentle  tendernefs ;  nor  has  Pope 
produced  any  poem  in  which  the  fenfc 
predominates  more  over  the  didtion.  But 
the  tale  is  not  fkilfully  told;  it  is  not 
^0^    to    difcover   the   charadler  of   either 

the 
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the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  Hi  (lory  re- 
lates that  fhc  was  about  to  difparage  her- 
felf  by  a  marriage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope 
praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and 
yet  condemns  the  unkle  to  deteftation  for 
his  pride;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece 
may  be  oppofed  by  the  intereft,  malice,  or 
envy  of  an  unkle,  but  never  by  his  pride. 
On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet  may  be  allowed 
to  be  obfcure,  but  inconfiftency  never  can 
be  right. 

The  Ode  for  Sf.  Cecilia  s  Day  was  under- 
taken at  the  defire  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
thor is  generally  confefled  to  have  mifcarried, 
yet  he  has  mifcarried  only  as  compared  with 
Dryden  ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com- 
petitors. Dry  den's  plan  is  better  chofen  j 
hiftory  will  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  the 
attention  than  fable  :  the  paflions  excited  by 
Dryden  are  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  real  life, 
the  fcene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exift- 
ence ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefccnce, 
Dryden  with  turbulent  delight  ;  Pope  hangs 
upon  the  ear,  and  Dryden  finds  the  pafles  of 
the  mind. 

Both 
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BotH  the  odes  want  the  efienf ial  conftito^ 
ent  of  metrical  compofitions^  the  ftated  re^ 
currence  of  fettled  numbers.  It  may  be 
alleged^  that  Pindar  is  faid  by  Horace  to  have 
written  numeris  lege  folutis :  but  as  no  fuch 
hx  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
ttSy  the  meaning  of  that  expreiSon  cannot  be 
filed;  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  pro-* 
perly  be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr« 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  he 
found  his  criticifms  upon  a  Greek  ExerCife, 
which  Cobb  had  prefented,  refuted  one  after 
Mother  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at 
kft,  'Pindar  nnas  a  bold  fellow  ^  but  tbou  art  an 
mpudent  one. 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpefted,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  firft  ftanza  confifts  of 
founds  well  chofcn  indeed,  but  only  founds* 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  com- 
naon-placcs,  eafily  to  be  found,  and  per- 
^^ps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 
cxpreffed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 

images,    harmony,    and    vigour,    not  uft-» 

V.OL.  IV.  N.  worthy 
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worthy  the  antagonifl:  of  Drydcn.  Had  all 
been  like  this— but  every  part  cannot  be 
the  beft. 

m 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  In 
the  dark  and  difmal  regions  of  mythology, 
where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 
forrow  can  be  found:  the  poet  however 
faithfully  attends  us  5  we  have  all  that  can  be 
performed  by  elegance  of  diction,  or  fwect- 
nefs  of  verfification ;  but  what  can  form  avail 
without  better  matter  ? 

The  laft  ftanza  recurs  again  to  common- 
places. The  concliiiion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be  re-, 
marked  that  both  end  with  the  fame  fault, 
the  cortiparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fide, 
and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own 
thoughts  I  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the 
praife  of  Mufick,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  inferifible  of  its  efFe<fls. 

One  of  his  greateft  though  of  his  earlieft 
works  is  the  EJfay  on  Criticifm,  which,  if  h< 

3  ^^^ 
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had  written  nothing  clfe,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  firft  cri ticks  and  the  firft 
poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence 
that  can  embcllifh  or  dignify  didadtick  com- 
pofition,  feleftion  of  matter,  novelty  of  ar- 
rangement, jiiftnefs  of  precept^  fplendourof 
illuftration,  and  propriety  of  digreffion.  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  pleafing  to  confider 
that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it :  he  that  delights 
himfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch  powers  may 
be  fo  foon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  inehtioh  the  particular  beauties  bf  the 

Eflay  would  be  unprofitably  tedious  |  but  I 

cannot  forbear  to  obferve^  that  the  comparr- 

fon  of  a  ftudcnt*s  progrefs  in  the  fciences  with 

the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is 

ptrhaps  the  beft  that  Englifh  poetry  can  fhew. 

A  fimile,  to  be  pcrfeft,  muft  both  illuftrate 

and  ennoble  the  fubjedt  *  muft  fliew  it  to  the 

^nderftanding  in  a  clearer  viev/,  and  difplay 

it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity ;  but  either 

of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fufficierit  to  recom- 

'^end  it.     In  dida(3ick  poetry,  of  which  the 

great  purpofe  is  inftrudtion^  a  fimile- may  be 

N  2  -    praifcd 
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praifcd  which  illuftrates,  though  it  docs  not 
ennoble ;  in  heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted 
which  ennobles,  though  it  docs  not  illufiratc. 
That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a 
pleaiing  image ;  for  a  iimile  is  faid  to  be  a 
fhort  epifode.  To  this  antiquity  was  £:>  at- 
tentive, that  circumflances  were  fometixncs 
added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  fervcd 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced 
what  Perrault  ludicroufly  called  comparifons 
with  a  long  tail.  In  their  fimilies  the  greateft 
writers  have  fometimes  failed ;  the  ihip^racei 
compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  il- 
luftrated  nor  aggrandiied ;  land  and  water 
make  all  the  difibrence :  when  Apollo,  run- 
ning after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  i  the 
ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to 
be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter 
of  a  god  are  not  reprefented  much  to  their 
advantage,  by  a  hare  and  dog.  The  fimile 
of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs  parts,  ytt  affords 
a  ftriking  pidture  by  itfelf ;  it  makes  the  fore- 
going pofition  better  underftood,  and  enables 
it  to  take  fafier  hold  on  the  attention;  it  affifts 
the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the  fancy* 

I  Let 
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Let  mc  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele* 
brated  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  direfted  that 
the  found Jhouldfeem  an  echo  totbefenfei  a  pre- 
cept which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ohferved 
beyond  any  other  English  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentativc  metre,  and 
the  defirc  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations 
of  the  ibiind  to  the  ienfe,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  imagi« 
nary  beauties.  All  that  can  furnifh  this  re« 
^efentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words  con-^ 
fidered  fingly,  and  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Every  language  has  ibme 
words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they 
exprefs,  as  thumps  rattle ^  ^rowl,  bifs.  Thefe 
however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  them  morjC,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe 
but  when  found  is  to  be  mentioned.  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  da<5lylick 
meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
confiderable  variety ;  but  that  variety  could 
be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  duration, 
and  diflferent  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps 
expreffed  by  verfes  rapid  or  flow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  ipiage 

N  3         '  had 
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had  full  poffeffion  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan^ 
guacjc  having  little  flexibility,  our  vcrfes  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fan- 
cied refemblances,  I  fear,    arife  fometime^ 

ft 

merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  ther^ 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  relation  between  z/oft 
line  and  z/oft  couch,  or  between  Aard  fylla- 
bles  and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  ex-r 
emplified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  fufpedled  that 
even  in  fuch  refepiblances  the  mind  often  go-: 
yerns  the  ear,  and  the  founds  are  eflimated 
by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  moft  fuccefsr 
ful  attempts  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labour 
cf  Sifyphus : 

With  niany  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftbne; 
The  huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along 
the  ground. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  ftone  to  move 
flowly  upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But 
let  the  fame  numbers  to  another  fcnft ; 

WhUe 
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While  many  a  merry  tale>  and  mgny  a  fong. 
Chcar'd  the  rough  road,  wc  wilh'd  the  rough 

road  along. 
The  rough  road  then,  r(?turning  in  around. 
Mocked  our  impatient  fteps,  for  all  was  fairy 
ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  (hew  how  little  the  greateft  mafter 
of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  repre- 
fentative  harmony,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rer 
mark  that  the  poet,  yrho  tel}s  us,  that 

When  Ajax  ftrives^the  words  move  flow, 
Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  ^nd  fkims  along 
the  main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years 
the  praife  of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  tried 
another  experiment  upon  Jound  znd  time,  an4 
produced  this  memorable  triplet  i 

Waller  was  fmooth;  but  Drydcn  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line^ 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine. 

N  4  Here 
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Here  arc  the  iwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  flow-paced  majefty,  exhibited 
by  the  fame  poet  in  the  fame  iequencc  of  fyl- 
lables,  except  that  the  exadt  profodift  will 
find  the  line  q(  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longCF 
than  that  of  tardinefs. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  ianr 
cied;  and  when  real^  are  technical  apd  nugato* 
ry^  not  to  be  rejedted,  and  not  to  be  folicited. 

To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated on  The  'Rape  of  the  luock  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting- 
maidy  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition. 
Of  that  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
moft  attradtive  of  all  ludicrous  compofitions, 
Jet  it  rather  be  now  enquired  from  what 
fources  the  power  of  pleafing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical 
pcrfpicacity,  has  remarked  that  the  pretenia- 
tural  agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities 
can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  fhould  have 
ttirned  away  from  a  conteft  between  Venus 
and  Diana.     The  employment  of  allegorical 

perfons 
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perfons  always  excites  conviftion  of  its  own 
abfurdity ;  they  may  produce  efFe<fts,  but  can- 
not condudt  a(5tions ;  when  the  phantom  19 
put  in  motion,  it  diflblves;  thus  Difcordtmy 
raifc  a  mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  conduft 
a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town*  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
^d  pafiions  proportionate  to  their  operation* 
The  fylphs  and  gnomes  ad:  at  the  toilet  and 
the  tea-table,  what  more  terrifick  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  ftormy 
pecan,  or  the  field  of  battle,  they  give  their 
oroper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchicf. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objedlor,  not  to  have 
been  the  inventer  of  this  petty  nation;  a 
charge  which  might  with  more  juftice  have 
been  brought  againft  the  author  of  the  Iliad^ 
who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyftem  of 
his  country^  for  what  is  there  but  the  names 
pf  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  he  not  affigned  them  characters  and  ope- 
rations never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not, 
at  lead,  given  them  their  firft  poetical  exift- 
Mce  ?  If  this  is  not  fufficient  to  denominate 
his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever  can 
I?e  written. 

In 
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In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  two  moft  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial 
people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  prefented  to 
us  in  a  manner  fo  clear  andeafy,  that  the  reader 
fceks  for  no  further  information,  but  immedi- 
ately mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
adopts  their  interefts,  and  attends  their  pur- 
fuits,  loves  a  fylph,  and  detefts  a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  fubjedt  of  the 
poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents 
of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day 
is  here  brought  before  us  invefted  with  fo 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing 
is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  ftriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from 
which  we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  fafti- 
dioufly  away» 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  laugh  at  t&e  little  unguarded  follies  of  the 

fcmai^ 
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female fex.    It  is  therefore  without  j uftice  that 
Dennis  charges,  the  Rape  of  the  hock  with  the 
want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reafon  fets  it 
below  the  Lutrin^  which  expofes  the  pride 
and  aifcord  of  the  clergy.     Perhaps  neither 
Pope  nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much 
better  than  he  found  itj  but  if  they  had 
both  fucceeded,    it  were  eafy  to  tell  who 
would  have  deferved  moft  from  publick  gra- 
titude.     The  freaks,    and  humours,    and 
fplecn,  and  vanity  of  women,  as  they  em- 
broil families  in  difcord,  and  fill  houfes  with 
difquiet,  do  more  to  obftruft  the  happinefs 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy  in  many  centuries.     It  has  been  well 
obferved,  that  the  mifery  of  man  proceeds 
not  from  any  fingle  cruih  of  overwhelming 
evil,  but  from  fmall  vexations  continually 
repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the 
machinery  is  fuperfluous  5  that,  by  all  the 
buftle  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main 
event  is  neither  haftened  nor  retarded.  To 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfwer  is  not  eafily 
madp.  The  fyjphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe,  and  it  piuft  be  allowed  to  imply 

fome 
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fi>me  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufficiently  intermingled  with  the  a£fcion. 
Other  parts  may  likewife  be  charged  with 
want  of  connexion ;  the  game  at  omire  might 
be  fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  hair 
while  {he  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  too 

ft 

fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglefting 
more  important  interefts.  Thofe  perhaps  are 
£iults  j  but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  fo  much 
excellence ! 

The  Epiftle  of  Eloife  to  Abelard  is  one  of 
the  moft  happy  produftions  of  human  wit : 
the  fubjcdt  is  fo  judicioufly  chcfen,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals 
pf  the  world,  to  find  another  which  fo  many 
circumftances  concur  to  recommend.  We 
regularly  intcreft  ourfelves  moft  in  the  fortune 
of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  our  notice.  Abe- 
lard and  Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  days 
for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally 
loves  truth.  The  adventures  and  misfortunes 
of  this  illuftriou£  pair  are  known  from  un- 
difputed  hiftory.  Their  fate  does  not  leave 
the  mind  in  hopelcfs  dejedtion ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and 
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piety.  So  new  and  fo  afFeding  is  their  ftory, 
that  it  fuperfedes  invention^  and  imaginatioii 
ranges  at  full  liberty  without  ftraggling  into 
fccncs  of  fable. 

The  ftory,,thusfkilfullyado|>ted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing 
behind  him,  which  feems  more  the  effed  of 
(ludious  perfeverance  and  laborious  revifkL 
Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curio/a 
ftlicitas^  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cuhiva^ 
tion*  Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  ienfe^  nor 
afperity  of  language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentiments,  which 
have  fo  much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been 
drawn,  are  fhpwn  to  be  the  myftick  writers 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  mfay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope  ;  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticifm  may  be  fmooth* 
cd,  and  how  fhe  nuy  be- enabled,  with  all  her 
feverity,  to  attract  and  to  delights 

The  train  of  my  difquifition  has  now  con- 
duced me  to  that  poetical  vronder,  the  trani^ 
lation  of  the  Iliad ;  a  performance  which  no 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.     To  the 
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Greeks  tranflation  was  almoft  unknown ;  it 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Bar- 
barians for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranf- 
lators;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  verfion,  unlefsper* 
haps  Anguillara'sO  vid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagernefs.  The  Iliad  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  difcover  to  be  pundtilioufly 
exad: ;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
linguift  fkilfully  pedantick,  and  his  country- 
men, the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  pleafe, 
reject  it  With  difguft. 

Their  predecefTors  the  Romans  have  left 
fome  fpecimens  of  tranflation  behind  them> 
and  that  employment  muft  have  had  fome 
credit  in  which  Tully  and  Germanicus  en* 
gaged  5  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  per- 
haps true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were 
verfions  of  Menander,  nothing  tranflated 
.feems  ever- to  have  rifen  to  high  reputation. 
The  French,  in  the  meridian  hour  of  their 
learning,  were  very  laudably  induftrious  to 
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enrich  their  own  language  with  the  wifdom  • 
of  the  ancients;  but  found  themfelves  re- 
duced^  by  whatever  neceflity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Romaa poetry  into  profe.  Who- 
ever could  read  an  author,  could  tfanflate 
him.     From  fuch  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous 
undertaking  was  drawn  from  the  verfions  of 
Dryden,  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his 
imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt 
was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator.  Pope  fearch- 
ed  the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combina- 
tions of  heroic  didtion ;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found. 

» 

He  cultivated  our  language  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his 
Homer  a  treafure  of  poetical  elegances  to 
pofterity.  His  verfion  may  be  £iid  to  have 
tuned  the  Englifh  tongue;  for  fince  its  ap- 
pearance no  writer,  however  deficient'  in 
other  powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a 
feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  corrected,  and  fo 
fweetly  modulated,  took  poflefiion  of  the 
publick  ear;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of 
the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranflation. 

But 
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But  in  the  moft  general  applaufe  difcor- 
dant  voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  ha$ 
been  objedled  by  feme,  who  wi(h  to  be  num- 
bered  among  the  fbnaof  learnings  that  Pope'sr 
verfion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it 
exhibits  no  reiemblance  of  the  original  and 
charafteriftick  manner  of  the  Father  of 
Peotiy,  as  it  wants  his  awful  fimplicity,  his 
artlefs  grandeur,  his  unafFcfted  majefty.  This 
cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  muft  be  re* 
membered  that  necejptas  quod  cogit  defendif; 
that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be 
forborn.  Time  and  place  will  always  tnfovct 
regard.  In  eftimating  this  tranflation,  con- 
lideration  muft  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits 
of  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of 
the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that  of  Homer, 
in  verfcs  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  an 
age  nearer  to  Homer*s  time  by  eighteen  hun- 
dred years;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
ftate  of  the  world  fo  much  altered,  and  the 
demand  for  elegance  fo  much  increafed,  that 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
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paflages>  very  few  can  be  fhewn  which  he 
has  not  embellUhed«  ; 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging 
from  barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  fub<« 
ordination,  gain  leifure  to  grow  wiie,  and 
feel  the  fhame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving 
pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity.  To  this  hunger 
of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is  grateful ;  that  which 
fills  the  void  removes  uneafinefs,  and  to  be 
free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleafure ;  but 
repletion  generates  faitidioufnefs ;  a  faturat- 
ed  intelleidk  ibon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is 
recommended  by  artificial  didtion.  Thus  it 
will  be  found,  in  the  progrefs  of  learnings 
that  in  all  nations  the  firil  writers  are  fimple^ 
and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way  for  ano« 
ther,  and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was 
neceffary  to  Pope. 

I  fuppoie  many  readers  of  the  Engliih 
///W,  when  they  liave  been  touched  with 
feme  unexpected  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind^ 
have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where, 
alas!  it  was  not  to  be  found.   Homer  doubt* 
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lefs  ow«8  to  his  traniktor  many  Ovidian 
graces  notexadlly  fuitablc  to  his  chafader; 
but  to  have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if 
Qothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance  is  fuiely 
to  he  defired^  if  \t  be  not  gained  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  dignity.  *  A  hero  would  wiih  to  bo 
^vcd>  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thoufand  cayils  one  anfwer  Is  fuffici- 
ent  y  the  purpofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read^ 
and  the  criticifm  which  would  deftroy  the 
power  of  pleaiing  muft  be  blown  afide.  Pope 
wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his  own  nation : 
he  knew  that  it  was  neceikfy  to  cqIgut  the 
images  and  point  the  fentiniilnts  of  his  au- 
tlior ;  he  therefore  ipade  him  graceful,  but 
loft  him  fome  of  his  fublinFiity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfioa 
is  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended to  many  readers,  ^ough  they  were 
undoubtedly  written  to  fwell  the  volumes, 
ought  not  to  pafs  without  praife  t  conainen- 
taries  which  attra<9:  the  reader  by  the  pleafure 
of  perufal  have  not  often  appeared ;  the  notes 
of  others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  tkofo 
of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It 
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It  has  however  been  ohjcdted,  with  fuffici- 
cnt  reafon,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary 
too  much  of  unfeafonable  levity  and  afFedcd 
gaiety ;  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to 
the  Ladles,  and  the  cafe  which  is  fo  carefully 
prefcrved  is  fometrmes  the  cafe  of  a  trifler. 
Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
Inftrudion  its  proper  ftyle;  the  gravity  of 
common  criticks  may  be  tedious,  but  is  lefs 
defpicable  than  childifh  merriment. 

Of  the  Odyjfey  nothing  remains  to  be  ob- 
ferved :  the  fame  general  praife  may  be  given 
to  both  tranflations,  and  a  particuliair  exami- 
nation of  either  would  require  a  large  volum6# 
The  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  en- 
deavoured not  unfucce£sfully  to  imitate  bis 
matter. 

Of  the  Dunciad  the  hint  is  confefledly 
taken  from  Dryden's  Mae  Flecknot  5  but  the 
plan  19  fo  enlarged  and  diverfified  as  juflly  to 
claim  the  praife  of  an  original  and  affords  * 
perhaps  the  befl  fpecimen  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  perfonal  fatire  ludioroufly 
pompous, 

O  2  That 
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That  the  defign  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  him- 
ielf,  I  am  not  convinced.  The  firft  motive 
was  the  defire  of  revenging  the  contempt  with 
which  Theobald  had  treated  his  S&aijpearip 
and  regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  loftt 
by  crufhing  his  opponent.  Theobaldneas 
not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  there* 
fore  it  was  neceflary  to  find  other  enemies 
with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  he  might 
divert  the  publick. 

In  this  defign  there  was  petulance  and 
malignity  enough;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very 
criminal.  An  author  places  himfelf  uncalled 
before  the  tribunal  of  Criticifm,  and  folicits 
fame  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace.  Dutnefs  or 
deformity  are  not  culpable  in  themfelves,  but 
may  be  very  jufUy  reproached  when  they  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of 
beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafs  without 
reprehenfion,  what  fhould  reftrain  them? 
impune  diem  confumpferit  ingens  Telepbus  *,  and 
upon  bad  writers  only  will  cenfure  have  much 
eflFea.  The  fetire  which  brought  Theobald 
and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All 
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All  truth  is  valuable,  and  {atirlcal  criti- 
cxfin  may  be  coniidered  as  ufeful  when  it 
re^ifies  error  and  improves  judgement;  ho 
that  refines  the  publick  taile  is  a  publick  hc^ 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known ; 
its  chief  &ult  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  phyfically  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingnefs,  and  pf 
;  which  every  ear  ihrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  ofiTenfive  as  it  is,  may 
■  hf  forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  paf- 
^ges }  fuch  as  the  fonpatioii  and  diflbli^tion 
of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the 
misfortune  of  the  Florift,  and  the  crouded 
thoughts  and  ftately  numb<;rs  with  dignify 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Dunciady  not  always  for  the  better,  re- 
quire that  it  fhould  be  publifhed,  as  in  the 
]aft  colleftion,  with  all  its  variations. 

O  3  Th? 
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The  EJ'ay  on  Man  was  a  work  of  great  la- 
bour and  long  confidcration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happicft  of  Pope's  performances;  The 
fubjeft  is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry, 
and  the  poet  was  not  fufficiently  mafter  of  his 
fubjedt  5  metaphyfical  morality  was  to  him  a 
new  ftudy,  he  was  proud  of  his  acquifitionsi 
and,  fuppoflng  himfelf  mafter  of  great  fecrcts, 
was  in  hafte  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learn- 
ed. Thus  he  tejls  us,  hi  the  firft  Epiftlc, 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being 
may  be  deduced  an  order  of  beings  fuch  as 
mankind,  becaufe  Infinite  Excellence  can  do 
only  what  is  beft.  He  finds  out  that  thefe 
beings  muft  htfomewhere^  and  that  alt  the 
gueJliQn  is  whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  flaa. 
Surely  if,  according  to  the  poet*s  Leibnitian 
reafoning,  we  may  infer  that  nian  ought  to 
be,  only  becaufe  he  is,  we  may  allow  that 
his  place  is  the  right  place,  becaufe  he  has  it. 
Supreme  Wifdom  is  not  fefs  infellible  in  dif- 
pofing  than  in  creating.  But  what  is  meant 
\rj  jbmenbbere  and  plactj  and  wrong  platty  it 
•had  been  vain  to  a&  Pope,  who  probaWy  ha4 
never  alkcd  himfelf. 

Having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of 

wfdpm,  he  tells  us  much  that  every  man 
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ktioiTB,  and  much  that  he  does  not  knew 
himfeif ;  that  we  fee  but  little,  and  that  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  is  bejond  our  cortipre- 
heftt^on ;  an  o{>inion  not  rtfy  uhcortimon ; 
and  that  there  is  a  chain  of  fubordinate  beings 
j^«  infinite  to  nothings  of  which  himfdf 
and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  But 
hd  gives  u6  one  comfort,  which,  Without  his 
help,  he  fuppofes  unattainable,  in  the  poiition 
ibat  though  we  are  fools  f  yet  God  h  wfe. 

This  EiTay  afFotds  an  egregious  inftance  of 
ibe  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling 
fplehdour  of  imagery,  and  the  i^du£live 
powers  of  eloquence.  Never  Were  penury  of 
kncrwledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fa  hap- 
pily difguifed.  The  reader  feels  his  mind 
full,  though  he  learns  nothing;  and  when  he 
meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows 
the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When 
tbefe  wondefr-Wofking  founds  fink  into  {trL&^ 
arid  the  dtwftrine  of  the  Effay,  difrobed  of  its 
ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked 
elctdkhc^,  what  (hall  we  difcovfer  ?  ThatW6 
are,  In  comparifon  with  our  Creator,  very 
weak  and  ignorant  ^  that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  chain  of  exiftence,  and  that  we  could  not 
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make  one  another  with  more  ikill  than  we 
are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that 
the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied  from  the 
inftin^tive  operations  of  other  animals ;  that 
if  the  world  be  made  for  man^  it  may  be  £dd 
that  man  was  made  for  geefe.  To  thefe  pro- 
found principles  of  natural  knowledge  arc 
added  fome  moral  inilru£lions  equally  new  j 
that  felf-intereft,  well  undf rftpod^  will  pro- 
duce focial  concord  i  that  men  are  mutual 
gainers  by  mutual  benefits  5  that  evil  is  fome- 
times  balanced  by  good ;  that  human  advan- 
tages areunflahle  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain 
duration,  and  doubtful  efFedt ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to 
a£t  it  well :  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and 
that  happinefs  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfive 
fearch  may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard 
all  this  before  5  but  it  was  never  till  now  re- 
commended by  fjich  ablate  of  embelUAment, 
.  or  fuch  fweetnefs  of  melody.  The  vigorous 
contradion  of  fome  thoughts,  the  luxuriant 
amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illuf- 
trations,  and  fometimes  the  dignity,  fome- 
timcs  the  fqftnefs  of  the  verfcs,  enchain  phi- 
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lo/bphy,  fufpendcriticifm^  and  opprefs  judge* 
mcnt  by  overpowering  plcafure^ 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs  5  3^1  if 
I  had  undertaken  to  exempHfy  Pope's  felicity 
of  compofition  before  a  rigid  critick^  I  (hould 
not  feleft  the  mfay  on  Man ;  for  it  contains 
more  lines  unfuccefsfully  laboured,  more 
harihnefs  of  didtion,  more  thoughts  imper« 
fcdly  expreffed,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heavinefs  without  flrength,  than 
will  eafily  be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

The  CbaraBers  of  Men  and  Women  are  the 
.  product  of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human 
life  ;  much  labour  has  been  beftowed  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  efti. 
mated^  I  recommend  a  comparifon  of  his 
CbaraSters  of  Women  with  Boileau's  Satire;  it 
will  then  be  feen  with  how  much  more  per^- 
fpicacity  female  nature  is  invefligated,  and 
female  excellence  feledtpd;  and  h<;  furely  is  no 
mean  writer  to  whom  Boileau  fliall  be  found 
inferior.  The  CbaraSters  of  Men^  however, 
are  written  with  more,  if  not  with  deeper, 
fought,  andexhihit  notanypaiTagesexquifitely 
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beautiful.  The  Gem  and  the  Floitoer  will  not 
cafily  be  equalled.  In  the  women's  part  arc 
fome  defe<5ts ;  the  chara6ter  of  Attojfa  is  not 
fo  neatly  finifhed  as  that  of  ClotHo ;  and  fotne 
of  the  female  char  afters  may  be  found  per- 
haps more  frequently  among  men;  what  is 
laid  of  PbilMtede  was  true  of  Prior* 

In  the  Epiftks  to  Lord  Bathurft  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  cndcavoufcd 
to  find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in 
the  writer's  head,  and,  to  fupport  his  bypo- 
theiis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  laft.  In  one,  the  moil  valuable  parage 
is  perhaps  the  Elogy  on  Good  Scnfet  and  the 
other  the  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  Epiftlc  to  Arbuthnot^  now  arbitrarily 
called  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires^  is  a  per* 
formiance  confiftingy  as  it  feems,  of  ni»y 
fragments  wrought  into  on«  defign^  which  by 
this  union  of  fcattered  beauties  comain^  more 
ftriking  paragraphs  than  dould  probably  h^e 
been  brought  together  into  an  occarfififwl 
work.  As  there  is  no  ftronger  motive  to  ex** 
ertion  than  felf-dcfence,  no  part  has  moie 
ekgaiKe,,  i|>irit,  or  dignity,  thaii  the  poet's 
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ir indication  of  his   own   chara^er.  .    The 
incanefl  pailkge  is  the  fatire  upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poenns  which  derived  theif 
names  from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  it  was  very  juftly  re- 
imrked  by  Savage^  that  the  fecond  was  in  the 
whole  more  ftrongly  conceired,  and  more 
equally  fupported^  but  that  it  had  no  fingle 
paflkges  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  iirft 
for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  feem  to  have 
been  written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius. 
This  employment  became  his  farourite  by  its 
facility;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  . 
Qcrthing  >vas  required  but  to  accommodate  as 
he  could  the  fentiments  of  an  old  author  to 
recent  fa<5ts  or  liuniliar  images  y  but  what  is 
etfy  is  feldom  excellent  f  fuch  imitations  can- 
not give  pleafure .  to  cnmmoo  readers  ;  the 
man  of  leadrning  may  \c  ibmetioKS  furprifed 
Mdi  ddighted  by  an  uaexpedled  parallel  >  but 
the  Gompa<ri£)n  lequiies  knowledge  of  xhfx 
origiBaly,  which  will  likewife  often  deted: 
ib^intd  applications ..  Between RomaA  images- 
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and  EngliQi  manners  there  will  be  an 
irreconcileablc  diflimilitudej  and  the  work 
will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-colour- 
ed ;  neither  original  nor  tranflated,  neither 
ancient  nor  modern* 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  ad- 
jafted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  con* 
ilitute  genius.  He  had  Invention,  by  which 
ucw  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new 
fbeaes  of^imagcry  difplayed,  as  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  I  and  by  which  extrinficic  and  adven* 
titious  embellishments  and  illuftrations  are 
conne(Sed  with  a  known  fubjed:,  as  in  the 
Efay  on  Crittcifmf  He  had  Imagination^ 
which  ftronglyimpreffeson  the  writer's  mind, 
and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the 
various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and 
energies  of  paffion,  as  in  his  Eloifa,  Windpr 
Foreji,  and  the  Etbick  Epijiles.  He  had 
judgement  which  feleds  from  life  or  nature 
what  the  prefent  purpofe  requires,  and,  by 
feparating  the  eflence  of  things  from  its  con«- 
comitants,  often  makes  the  reprefentation 
more  powerful  than  the  reality :  and  he  had 
colours  of  language  always  before  him,  ready 
to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of  ele- 
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.gant  expreflion,  as  when  he  accommodates 
his  didfcion  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
Homer's  fentiments  and  defcriptions. 

Poetical  expreflion  includes  found  as  well 
as  meaning ;  Mufick^  fays  Dryden^  is  inarti^ 
culate poetry  I  among  the  excellences  of  Pope, 
therefore,  muft  be  mentioned  the  melody  of 
his  metre.    By  perufing  the  works  of  Dryden, 
he  difcovered  the  moil  perfe<5):  fabrick  of 
Englifh  verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to  that 
only  which  he  found  the  befl;  in  confequence 
of  which  reftraint,  his  poetry  has  been  cen« 
fared  as  too  uniformly  muiical,  and  as  glut-? 
ting  the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs.  I fufpeA 
this  objedion  to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who 
judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception : 
and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  l^fs 
pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re« 
iicve  attention  by  ftudied  difcords,  or  affeded 
to  break  his  lines  and  vary  his  paufes. 

* 
But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his 

verfification,  he  did  not  opprefs  his  powers 

with  fuperfluQus  rigour.     He  feems  to  have 

thought  with  Boileau,  that  the  pradice  of 

writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difficulty 

fhould 
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ihonld  overbalance  the  advantage.  The  con- 
ibrudion  of  his  language  h  not  always  ftridly 
grammatical ;  with  thofe  rhymes  which  pre* 
fcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf, 
without  regard  to  Swift's  remonftrancd^i 
though  there  was  no  (Iriking  confonance; 
nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  tcrmina* 
tions>  or  to  refufe  admiiiiofi  at  a  fmall  diflanct 
to  the  lame  rhymes  • 

To  Swift's  ediiSt  for  the  exclufion  of  Alex- 
andrines and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard;  be 
admitted  them,  but^  in  the  opinion  of  Fen- 
ton ,  too  rarely;  he  ufes  them  more  liberaliy 
in  his  tranftation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always^ 
I  think,  unfuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the 
Jtapt  of  the  Lock. 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejedled  from  hk 
verfes ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.  Each 
of  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  Iliad  might  lofe 
two  fytlables  with  very  little  diminution  of 
the  meaning ;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his 
act  and  labour,  one  vcrfe  feems  to  be  made 

for 
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for  the  iake  of  another.  Ii>  his  latter  pro- 
duftions  the  di Aion  is  fometlmes  vitiated  by 
French  idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  h^d 
perhaps  infefted  him. 

I  have^been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which 
he  declared  his  own  ear  to  be  moil  gratified 
was  this : 

Lo,  where  Moeotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows« 

i    But  Ac  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot 
difcover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
fear c^ly  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 
phraie  poeticaUy  elegant  in  the  Englifh  Ian., 
gu^ge,  which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
KFflon  of  Hpmftr.  How  he  obtained  pof- 
ftfiioa  of  £0  many  beauties  of  fpeech,  it  were' 
deiirabk  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from 
authQrs,  ^bfcure  a^  well  as  eminent,  what 
bethought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferved 
it  all  in  a  regular  cQUe<9:ion,  is  not  unlikely. 
When*  in  his  feft  years.  Hall's  Satires  were 
ihewn  him,  be  wifli'd  that  he  had  feen  them 
fooncr.  * 

New 
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New  fentiment$  and  new  images  ctliers 
may  produce;  but  to  attempt  any  further  im-^ 
provement  of  verification  will  be  dangerous. 
Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their  beft, 
and  what  (hall  be  added  will  be  the  efibrt  of 
tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curioiity. 

* 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to 
aniwer  the  queftion  that  has  once  been  afk- 
cd.  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwifc 
than  by  aiking  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a 
poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  cir- 
cumfcribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only 
ihew  the  narrownefs  of  the  definer,  though 
a  definition  which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  eafily  be  nude*  Let  us  look  round  upon 
the  prefent  time,  and  back  upon  the  paft; 
kt  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  oiankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry  j  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims 
ftated,  afid  the  pretenfions  of  Pope  will  be 
no  more  difputed.  Had  he  given  the  world 
only  his  verfion,  the  name  of  poet  muft  have 
been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the  Iliad 
were  to  clafs  his  fuccefibrs,  he  would  afiign  a 
very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  evidence  of  Genius* 
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The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  MrJ 
JodrelL 

"To    Mn  Bridges,    at    the   Bifhop   of 
**  London's  at  Fulham. 


€4 


SIR, 


*'  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your 
Remarks,  can  never  be  enough  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  fpeed,  with  which  you  dis- 
charged fo  troublefome  a  tafk,  doubles  the 
obligation. 

"  I  muft  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very 
much  by  the  commendations  fo  ill  beftowed 
tipon  me ;  but,  I  aiTure  you,  much  more  by 
tbefranknefs  of  your  cenfure,  which  I  ought 
to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is 
moreadvantageoustoafcribbler  to  be  improv- 
ed in  his  judgment  than  to  be  foothed  in  his 
tanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  deviatiorts 
Vol.  IV.  P  from 
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from  the  Greek,  wliich  you  hav^  obfcryed,  I 
was  Iftd-  into  by  Chapman  and.  Hobbcs ;  who 
are  (it/eems)  ^s  much .  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  ^re  djqjry.-r, 
ed  for  the  badncfs  of  their  tranflatipns  •  Chap- 
man pretends  to  havq  reftored  the  gcnuinc^ 
fenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places; 
and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Hwiers 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  corred- 
ed  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by 
his  verfion.     For  my  part,  I  generally  txx)k 
the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  ex-^ 
plained  it ;  yet  their  authority,  joined  .^9  ;the> 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfedtnefs  |n  the^ 
language,  over-ruled  me.    However,  ^ir,  you- 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  Fight, 
becauf^  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinbo ; 
(for  men  (let  them  fay  what  thpy  will)  never 
approve  any  other's  fenfe,  b\it  as  it  fquc^e; 
with  their  own.)     But  you  havp  made  mc^. 
xnuch  mor«  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in  my 
judgement,  fince  it  Is  ftrengthened  by  yours* 
I  think  your  criticifms,  which  regard  the  ex- 
preffion,  very  juft,  and  fliall  make  my  profit 
of  them :  to  give  you  fome  prodf  that  I  am 
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in  earneft,  I  will  alter  three  verfes  on  your 
bafe  objedion,  though  I  have  Mr*  Drydcn's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope^ 
yoa  will  account  no  fmiall  piece  of  obedience^ 
irom  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  criticks  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  fpeak  thus 
of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that 
way,  formy  own  want  of  critical  underftanding 
in  the  original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though 
the  greateft  of  them  are  certainly  thofe  of 
the  Invention  and  Defign,  which  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  language :  for  the  diftin- 
guiftiing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the 
confeiit  of  the  bcft  criticks  of  all  nations) 
firft  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
fpceches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  repre- 
fcntations  of  each  perfon's  manners  by  his 
words  :)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  firc^ 
wbifch  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  while 
he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  intercfted 
and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflator  of  Ho* 
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mer  ought  principally  to  imitate  5  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to 
it,  becaufe  the  chief  reafon  why  all  tranila- 
tions  fall  fhort  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to,  rendcrf 
them  heavy  and  difpirited. 

^^  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language, 
as  I  take  it,  confifts  in  that  noble  fimplicity, 
which  runs  through  all  his  works  5  (and  yet 
his  didtion,  contrary  to  what  one  would 
imagine  coniiftent  with  fimplicity,  is  at  the 
fame  time  very  copious.)  I  don't  know  how 
I  have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but 
I  find  I  have  faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken 
too  inconfiderately ;  what  farther  thoughts 
I  have  upon  this  fubjedt,  I  (hall  be  glad  to 
communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improve- 
ment) when  we  meet ;  which  is  a  happinefs 
I  very  earneftly  defire,  as  I  do  likewife  fomc 
opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myfclf  obliged  to  your  friendfhip,  and  how 
truly  I  am.  Sir, 

;    Yoijr  moft  faithful,  humble  fervant. 
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'  The   Criticifm    upon    Pope  s   Epit?aph»^ 
which  was  printed  in  The  Vifitor^  is  placed 
>bere,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be 
infer  ted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  cxainple: 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cukivation 
of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  moil  excelled.  I  fhiall  there-. 
fore  endeavour,  at  this  vifity  to  entertain  the 
young  ftudents  in  poetry,  with  an  examinar 
tion  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  tomb. 
An  epitaph^  therefore,  implies  no  particular 
charafter  of  writing,  but  may  be  compofed 
in  verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly 
panegyrical ;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  diftin*- 
guifhed  with  a  ftone  but  by  our  friends  ;  but 
it  has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  mollify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  corn- 
men  beholders  may  be  expedted  to  have  lei- 
fure  and  patience  to  perufe.  • 

P3  I.  On 
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On  Charles  Earl  cf  Dorset,  in  tie 
Church  ofWytbybam  in  Sujfex. 

Dorfct,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe*s  pride, 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy*d. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fanftify'd  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  s 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fcvere  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 
3Icft  fatyrift !  who  touch'd  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  fliow*d;j  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country pleafc. 
Yet  facred  kept  his  friendfliip,  and  his  eafc. 
Bleft  peer !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflcfting,  and  reflcfted  on  his  racei 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  (biQC* 
And  patriots  ftil),  or  poets,  deck  the  Une«   . 

The  iirft  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains 
St  kind  of  information  which  few  would  want, 
that  the  ijian,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  cred- 
cd,  died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qualities 
worthy  of  praife  ^fcribcd  to  the  dead,  but 
none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from 
the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  ns  much  to  won- 
der that  he  ibould  die.  What  is  meant  by 
Z  jud^^ 
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judge  of  nature^  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature 
is  not  the  obje(5t  of  human  judgement ;  for  it 
is.  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by^ature  is  meant,  what  is  commonly  called 
nature  by  the  criticks,  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  things  really  exilling,  and  actions  really 
performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  oppof- 
ed  to  art  $  nature  being*  in  this  fei^fe^  only, 
the  beft  elFedt  of  art. 

T!befcaurge  of  pride — 

Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not^ 
what  is  intended,  an  illuflration  of  the 
former.  Pride^  in  the  Greats  is  indeed  well 
enough  conne£ted  with  knaves  in  ftate^ 
though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous 
and  light ;  but  the  mention  oi fan^ijied  ^xv^ 
Xvill  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learnings 
but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  op- 
preffion,  fomcthing  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Tetfoft  bis  nature^-^ 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not 
firft  beftowed  on  Dorfet  by  Pope.  The  next 
verie  is  extremely  beautiful. 

P4  Blejl 
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Blejifatyr^  /— 

In  this  diflich  is  another  line  of  which 
Pope  w&s  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  xo 
blame  thefe  imitations  with  much  harfhncfs ; 
in  long  performances  they  are  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  fhorter  they  may  be  indulged,, 
becaufe  the  train  of  the  compofition  may  na- 
turally involve  them,  or  the  fcantincfs  0/ 
the  fubje£t  allo^y  little  choice.  However, 
what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own,  and  it  is  the  buiinef^  of  critical  juAice 
to  give  every  bird  of  the  Mufes  hi$  propef 
feather, 

Bleji  courtier  /-— 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  com- 
mended for  keeping  his  eafefacred^  may  per- 
haps he  difpu table.  To  pleafe  king  and 
country,  without  facrificing  friendihip  to 
any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon 
inftance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  deferved 
to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  eafe.  I  wifh  our  poets 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the 
ufe  of  the  vfordfacred^  which  furely  {hould 
never  be  applied  in  a  feriouS  compofition, 

but 
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but  where  fome  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exacted 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendfliip 
facred^  becaufe  promlfes  of  friendfliip  arc 
very  awful  ties;  but  methinks  he  cannot, 
but  in  a  burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his 
caS^facred. 

Bleji  peer  ! 

The  blefling  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  no 
corinedtion  with  his  peerage:  they  might 
happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  anceftors 
were  remembered,  or  whofe  pofterity  were 
likely  to  be  regarded, 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be 
worthy  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  man 
entombed, 

ir. 

On  Sir  Willi  am  Trv  MB  az,  one  of  t&e 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  W  i  l*- 
HAM  III.  wboj  having  reigned  bis  place, 
died  in  bis  retirement  at  Eajibamjied  in 
Berkjhire,  ijit. 

A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 
5inccrc,  though  prudent  i  conftant,  yetrcfign'd; 

Honour 
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Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profefi:> 
Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  moderate  to  the  reft: 
An  honeft  ccurtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 
Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  too. 
Fiird  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth  i 
A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  free ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  i 
Such  this  man  was;  who  now,  from  earth  rcmov'd. 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov*d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there 
appears,  at  the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  I 
think  fcarcely  any  beauty  can  compeniate. 
The  name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an 
epitaph  is  to  convey  fbme  account  of  the  dead ; 
and  to  what  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of 
him  whofe  name  is  concealed  ?  An  epitaph, 
and  a  hiftory,  of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equal- 
ly abfurd, '  fince  the  virtues  and  qualities  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  at  the 
'mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  gxieft. 
The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the 
ftonej  but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the 
poet,  whofe  verfes  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  fubjedt  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced^    lik^  an  unfkilful  pairvterj^ 

t4 
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to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation, 
an3  contains  nothing  ftriking  or  particular  ; 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  de* 
fedls  of  bis  fubjedt.  He  faid  perhaps  the 
beft  that  could  be  faid.  There  are^  however, 
fome  defefts  which  were  not  made  necei&ry 
by  the  character  in  which  he  was  employed^ 
Thqpre  is  no  oppofition  between  an  bonefi 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  Aonefi  courtier 
cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
ihort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the 
word  t^o ;  every'  rhyme  fliould  be  a  word  of 
emphaiis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  neglefted,, 
except  where  th?  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excpfable,  or  allows  room 
for  beauties  fufficient  to  overpower  the  effeiU 
of  petty  faults* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the 

Vfoxiijilled  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no 

particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that 

follow  it. 

The 
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The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impcrtineftt, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
raster,  nor  with  thd  condition  of  the  man 
defcribed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on 
the  poor  confpirator  *  who  died  lately  in 
prifon^  after  a  confinement  of  more  than 
forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  againft 
him,  the  fentinient  had  been  jufl:  and  pathe- 
tical ;  but  why  fhould  Trumbal  be  congra- 
tulated upon  his  liberty,  who  had  never  kooim 
reftraint  i 

IIL 

On  tJH^  Hon.  SiMo^  Har  court,  only  Son 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  HARcoukx,  at 
the  Church  ofStanton^Harcourt  in  Oxford-- 
JhirSy  1720. 

To  this  fad  Ihrin^  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  moft  lov'd,  the  fon  moft  dear : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  bu  t  fricndfhip  might  divide^ 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak ! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribe  thy  ftonc, 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own  ! 

•  Bcmardi, 

Thi3 
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This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  artful  introduction  of  the  name,  which 
is  inferted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  tb  which* 
chance  muft  concur  with  genius,  which  no 
man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  can- 
not be  copied  but  with  fervile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wiih  that,  of  this  infcription, 
the  two  laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they 
take  away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not 
add  to  the  fenie. 

IV. 

On    James   Craggs,  j^; 
//?  Wejlminjier" Abbey. 

J^ACOBITS     CRAGGS^ 

RKGl  IflAQNAB  BRITAITMAE    A  3ECRBTSS 

ET    CONSILIIS    SANCTIORIBVS 

^RlNCIPIS    PARITER     AC    POPULI    AMOI^    £T 

DSLICIAB : 

VlXIT  TITULIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR, 

AITNOS    HEV    PAVCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  foul  fincere. 
In  aftion  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 

4  Who 
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Who  broke  no  promife,  ferv*d  no  private  end. 
Who  gainM  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  $ 
Ennobled  by  hinifclf,  by  all  approved, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honoured,  by  the  Mufc  he  lov'd* 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally 
intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  fome 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  are  torn  from  the  poem  that  firft 
contained  them .  We  may,  however,  obferve 
fome  defefts.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
words  in  the  firft  couplet :  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jincere,  true,  and 
faithfuU  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  fcems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended' 
in  the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious : 
where  is  the  relation  between  the  two  poiiti- 
ons,  that  he  gained  no  title  and  lo/i  no  friend  t 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  ab-? 
furdity  of  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription, 
Latin  and -Englifh,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If 
cither  language  be  preferable  to  the  other^  let 
that  only  be  ufed ;  for  no  reafon  can  be  given 
why  part  of  the  inforijiation  ihould  be  given 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a 

tomb^ 
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I 
\ 

tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any 
other  ooeafion ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
conveniently  told  in  vcrfe,  and  then  to  call  ia 
the  help  of  profe,  has  always  the  appearance 
of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an  attempt 
unaccompliihed.  Such  an  epitaph  refembles 
the  converfation  of  a  foreigner,  vrho  tells  part 
of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  figns. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  R  o  w  £• 
In  Wejiminjler^ Abbey. 

Thy  rcliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft. 
And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful, dull: 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
'To  which  thy  tomb  ihall  guide  inquiring  eye$« 
Peace  to  thy  gende  fhade,  and  endlefs  reft  1 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  diy  love  coo  bleft  1 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that 
it  belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near 
him;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  either. 

To 
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To  wi£b,  Peace  to  thyjhadey  is  too  mytholo« 
gical  to  be  admitted  into  a  chrifUan  temple : 
the  ancient  worihip  has  infed:ed  almoft  all 
our  other  compofitions^  and  might  therefore 
be  contented  to  fpare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fic-^ 
tion^  at  leafl^  ceafe  with  life^  and  let  us  bf 
ierious  over  the  grave. 

VL 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
nvbo  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaji* 

Here  rcfts  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafbn,  and  with  fobcr  fcnfc: 
No  conquefl:  fhe,  but  o'er  herfelf  defir^d ; 
No  arts  eflay^d,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paffion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown^ 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffedlcd,  fo  composed  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin'd. 
Heaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'dj  , 

The  faint  fuftained,  but  the  woman  dy*d. 

I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  all*  Pope's  epitaphs  ;  the  fubjeft 
of  it  is  a  chara<9:cr  not  difcriminatcd  by  any 
fliining  or  eminent  peculiarities;  yet  that 

which 
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which  really  makcs^  though  not  the  fplendor; 
the  felicity  of  life  j  and  that  which  every  wife 
man  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafling  com- 
pan  ion  in  the  languor  of  age;  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted 
from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the 
vain .  Of  fuch  a  character,  ^hich  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that 
the  value  fhould  be  made  known;  and  the  dig- 
nity eftabliflied,  Domeftick  virtue,  as  it  is 
exerted  without  great  occalions^  or  confpi- 
cuous  confequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  attraft  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  tp 
lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name 
in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcriptioii 
be  examined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than 
the  reft.  There  is  fcarce  one  line  taken  froni 
common  places^  iinlefs  it  be  that  in  which 
mly  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our  own .  I  once  heard 
a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  objecft  to 
the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatu- 
ral and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let 
the  Ladies  judge. 

yoL.IV.  CL  VIL 
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VIL 


^n  tke  Monument  of  the  Hen.  Robert 
D I G  B  Y,  and  of  bis  Sijier  Mary,  ereSei 
by  their  Father  the  Lord  D  i  g  b  y,  intbt 
Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetjhire^  1727. 

Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Composed  in  fufFerings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear: 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unafFefted  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live !  for  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid !  attendant  on  his  doom) 
Penfive  haft  foUow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  Ihofc, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  1 

Yet  take  thefe  tears,  Mortality's  relief^ 
And  till  we  fhare  your  joys,*  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  vcrfe  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

2  This 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only 
a  general  indifcriminate  character,  and  of  the 
lifter  tells  nothing  but  that  flae  died.     The 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  par- 
ticular and  appropriate  praifc.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever 
be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  charaBer 
at  ally  have  little  that  diftinguifhes  them  from 
others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufand 
morCi     It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that 
there  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
born  in  one  year,  and  died  in  another  \  yet 
many  ufeful   and  amiable  lives   have  been 
fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materials  for  any 
other  memorial.     Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  poetry;    and  whenever 
friendfhip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubjedls,  he  muft  be 
forgiven  if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  genera- 
lities, and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  diffe- 
rent tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking" 

0^2  how 
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how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaph* 
which  he  compofed,  foupd  it  ncceflary  to 
borrow  from  himfelf •  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
which  he  has  written,  comprife  about  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  are  more 
repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the 
reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce 
any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Diydeu* 
The  conclufion  is  the  fame  with  that  on 
Harcourt,  but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better 
connedted. 

VIII. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
/    In  WeJiminJier-'Abbeyj  lyz^* 

Kneller,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  mailer  taught, 
Whofc  art  was  nature,  and  whofe  pifturcs  thought  r 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch*d  from  fate 
Whatever  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praile. 

Livihg,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ,-  and  dying,  fears  herfclf  may  die* 

'       .  Of 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good, 
the  fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed 
with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays^ 
and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from 
the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but  of  very  harfh 
ponftrudion, 

On  General  Henry  Withers. 

In  Wefiminjier ^ Abbey ^  ^7^9* 

•        > 

Here,  Withers,  reft !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mindj, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind, 
0 !  born  to  arms  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approy' d ! 
O!  fofc  humanity  in  age  belov*d! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  lincerc. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  Ipirit,  or  thy  focial  love ! 
Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone, 

<^3  The? 
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The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another 
inftance  of  common  places,  though  fopic- 
what  diverfified,  by  mingled  qualities,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  a  profeflion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
tmpleafing ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  la 
cur  langua^ ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  particle  O !  ufed  at  the  begin- 
ping  of  a  fe^iteiice,  always  offepds. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy;  the  value 
expreffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men, 
caifes  him  to  efteem ;  there  is  yet  fojnething 
of  the  common  cant  pf  fuperficial  fatirifts, 
who  fuppofe  that  the  infincerity  of  q  courtier 
deftroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is 
equally  a  diifcmbler  to  the  living  and  the  dead,- 

At  the  third  couplet  I  (hould  wifh  the  epi- 
taph tp  clpfe,  but  that  I  fhould  be  unwilling 
to  lofe  the  twp  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly 
bought  if  they  -cannot  be  retained  without 
th?  fQ^r  that  follow  them, 
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X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 
At  BiOflhamJled  in  Berkjkire,  1730. 

This  modeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honed  man : 
A  poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe. 
Content  v^ith  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life  j  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear^ 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrow- 
ed from  Crajhaw.  The  four  next  lines  con- 
tain a  fpecics  of  praife  peculiar,  original,  and 
jiift.  Here,  therefore,  the  infcription  fhould 
have  ended,  the  latter  part  containing  nothing 
but  what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife 
and  good.  The  charader  of  Fenton  was  fo 
amiajble,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wiflifor  fome 
poet  or  biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully  for 
the  advantage  of  pofterity .  If  he  did  not  ftand 
in  the  firft  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  fecond;  and,  whatever  criticifm 

CL4  may 
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may  objefl:  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XL 
On   Mr.  Gay, 

In  JVeJijninfter^Abbeyy   I732« 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affeftions  mild  ; 
In  wir,  a  man ;  fimplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage* 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lalh  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftate. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Upblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefc  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duftj 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  (hall  fay. 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay. 

Pls  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not 
more  fuccefsfully  executed  than  the  reft,  for 
it  will  not  always  happen  that  the  fucccfs  of 
a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  maybe  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,  which  arc  often  influenced 
|)y   caufes   wholly  out  of  the  performer's 

power, 
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^ower^  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not 
the  origin,  by  fuddcn  elevations  of  mind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  and 
which  fometime?  rife  when  he  expefts  theni 
leaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
pchoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manners  zndmi/d 
affections^  if  they  mean  any  thing,  muft  mean 
'|he  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation  :  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is 
not  much  for  a  poet.  The  wit  of  man ^  and 
th&Jimplicity  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vul- 
gar contrail,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
pither  intelledlual  or  moral. 

*  *         .    .  .  •  » 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefsy  which  are  made  the  conftituents 
of  his  character;  for  a  man  fo  mild  and  gentle. 
to  temper  his  rage,  was  not  difl&cult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found, 
and  mean  in  its  conception  i  the  oppofition  is 
pbviOus,  and  the  word  lajh  ufcd  abfolutely, 

and 
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and  without  any  modification,  is  grofs  and 
improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,,  and 
free  from  corruption  among  the  Greats  is  in- 
deed fuch  a  peculiarity  as  dcferved  notice. 
But  to  be  a  fafe  companion  is  praife  merely 
negative,  arifing  not  from  the  pofleffion  of 
virtue,  but  the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one 
of  the  moil  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  charader,  by 
aiTerting  that  he  was  lamented  in  bis  end. 
Every  man  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  writer 
of  his  epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and 
therefore  this  general  lamentation  does  no 
honour  to  Gay. 

The  firft  eight  lines  have  no  grammar  5 
the  adjcftives  are  without  any  fubftantive, 
and  the  epithets  without  a  fubjedt. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  It 
buried  in  the  bofoms  of  the  worthy  and  the 
good^  who  are  diftinguifhed  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  underftand  it ; 
and  fo  harih,  when  it  is  explained,  that  ft  ill 
fewer  approve. 
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XII. 

Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
In  Wejlminjler^ Abbey. 

IsAACus    Newtonius: 

Quern  Immortalem 

TeHantur,  Tempus^  Natura^  Cesium: 

Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature^  and  Nature's  laws^  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  faid^  Let  Newton  be !  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  ihort  as  it  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fhould 
be  Latin  and  part  Englifh,  it  is  not  eaiy  to 
difcover.  In  the  Latin>  the  oppofition  of 
Immortalis  and  Mortalisj  is  a  mere  found,  or 
a  niere  quibble  i  he  is  not  immortal  in  any 
fenie  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and 
the  words  nigkt  and  li^bt  arc  too  nearly 
gllied, 

XIII. 
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« 

XIII. 

0/r  Edmund  Duie  of  BvcKinGUAMf  ivb^ 

died  in  the  igt6  Tear  of  bis  Age^  I735« 

» 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  reSeftion  crown'd, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  favc  a  parent's  jufteft  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  fitiking  ftate ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  afk'd  thy  tftar. 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  fhone  approv'd. 
The  fcnate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  ibfter  honours,  and  kfs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of 'the  heart ; 
And  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given, 
Pays  the  laft  tributeof  a  faint  to  heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr,  Warburton  prefers  to 
the  reftj  but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon. 
To  crown  with  reJleSiion  is  furely  a  mode  of 
fpeech  approaching  to  nonfenfe.  Opening 
virtues  blooming  rounds  is  fomething  like  tau- 
tology ;  the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  and 
profaick.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufcd 
for  arts,  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart. 

The 
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The  fix  laA  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  ex- 
cellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances 
hardly  deferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The 
contemptible  D/^z/s'^^^  between  He  and  She 
ihould  have  been  fupprefled  for  the  author's 
fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  con- 
founds the  living  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill,    . 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion, 
under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He 
forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid 
over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is 
the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
wretchednefs  feems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  following  tunelefs  lines  : 

Ludovicf 
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Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  ofla 

Sub  hoc  inarmorc,  vel  fub  hac  humo^  feu 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hacres 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes^  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator  5 

^am  fcire  baud  potuit  futura^  fed  ncc 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ifta  tamcn  fibi  paravit. 

Quae  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 

Olim  fiquod  haberetis  fepulchrum. 

Surely  Ariofto  did  not  venture  to  expeft 
that  his  trifle  would  have  ever  had  fuch  an 
illuftrious  imitator. 
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CHRISTOPHER  PITT,  of  whom 
whatever  I  fhall  relate,  more  than  has 
been  already  publifhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind 
communication  of  9r.  Warton,  was  born  in 
1699  ^^  Blandfofd,  the  ion  of  a  phyfician 
much  efteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  fcholar  in- 
to Winchefter  College,  where  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  exercifes  of  uncommon  elegance ; 
and,  at  his  removal  to  New  College  in  1 7 1 9, 
prefented  to  the  eledlors,  as  the  produft  of 

his  private  and  voluntary  ftudies,  a  compleat 

verfion 
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vcrfion  of  Lucan's  poem^  which  he  did  not 
then  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which 
well  deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppref^ 
fion  of  fuch  a  work,  recommended  by  fuch 
uncommon  circumftances,  is  to  be  regretted^ 
It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfiuous  books  j  but  incitements  to  early 
excellence  are  never  fuperiluous,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  pf  many 
imitations. 

When  he  had  refidcd  at  his  College  three 
years,  he  wrs  prefented  to  the  rcdory  of 
Pimpern  in  Dorfetfliire  (1722),  by  his  rela- 
tion, Mr.  Pittof  Stratfeildfea  in  Hampfhire; 
and,  refigning  his  fellbwfliip,  continued  at 
Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  fie  became  Maf** 
terof  Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated 
Vidds  Art  of  Poetry,  which  Triftram's  fplen- 
did  edition  had  then  made  popular^  In  this 
tranflation  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  both  by 
its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  fkilful  adapta- 
tion of  his  numbers,  to  the  images  expreffcdj 

a 


A  beauty  trhich  Vida  has  with  great  SM'dour 
enforced  and  exemplified  4 

He  then  retired  to  hit  liviAg,  a  place  very 
pleafing  by  its  fituation^  and  therefore  likely 
to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where 
he  palled  the  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced  for 
bis  virtue^  and  beld^ed  for  the  foftnefs  of 
his  temper  and  the  eaiijiefs  of  his  manners* 
Before  ftrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar's  timidity  or  diftruft ;  but  when  he 
became  familiar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
chearful  and  entertaining.  His  general  be- 
nevolence procured  general  refpedfc ;  and  he 
pafied  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  npr  too 
low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 
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At  what  time  he  compofed  his  mifcelkAyi 
published  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  neceflarf* 
to  know  :  thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  b€en  very  early  produdbions,  and  I 
'have  not  obfervcd  that  any  rife  above  tnfe'^ 
diocrity. 

The  fuccefs  oi  his  FtJa  animated  him  to  a 
higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publiflied  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of 
the  Eneidi  This  being,  I  fuppofc,  com- 
mended by  his  friends,  he  fome  time  aftcr-^ 
ward^  added  three  or  four  more ;  with  an  ad* 
vertifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  asf 
tranflating  with  great  indifference,  and  with 
a  progrefs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly  con- 
fcious.  This  can  hardly  be  true^  and,  if 
true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader^ 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contentioa 
with  his  tnodefty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name 
of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete  EngliA 
Eneid,  which  I  am  forry  not  to  fee  joined  in 
the  late  publication  with  his  other  poems.  It 
would  have  been  pleafing  to  have  an  oppor-* 
4  tunity 
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tunity  of  comparing  the  two  beH  tranflations 
that  perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one  na^ 
tion  of  the  fame  author. 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Drydeh;  na- 
turally obferved  his  failures^  arid  avoided 
them ;  and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad^ 
he  had  an  example  of  an  exadl:,  equable^  and 
fpleiidid  verfification  i  With  thefe  advan- 
tages, feconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might 
fuccefsfully  labour  particular  paflages,  and 
cfcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  verfions  are 
compared^  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  ge- 
neral vigour  and  fprightllnefs,  and  Pitt  pften 
ftops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
ingle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's 
beauties  are  neglected  in  the  languor  of  a 
cold  and  liftlefs  perufal ;  that  Pitt  pleafes  the 
criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred ;  for  he 

R  2  left 
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left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  un- 
der a  ftonc  at  Blandford,  oji  which  is  diii 
inicription  : 

In  memory  of    , 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M^A» 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry ; 

and  yet.  more 

for  the  univcrfal  candour  of 

his  mindji  and  the  primitive 

fimplicity  of  has  manners^ 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  bclosrcd,  f 

Apr.  13,  1748^ 

.     aged4&. 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a 
.  minifter  well  eileemed  for  his  piety  and 
diligence,  was  born  September  7,  1700,  at 
Ednam,  in  the  (hire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
tus  jfather  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whofe 
same  wasi  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  a  fmall  eilate.  The  revenue  of  a 
parifli  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  Mr,  Thomfon  fupportedhis 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr,  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  difcovering 
in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  ex- 
cellence, undertook  to  fuperintend  his  educa- 
tion, and  provide  him  books  • 

R3  He 
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He  was  taught  the  commoii  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place 
%yhich  he  delights  to  recplledl  in  his  poem  of 
Autumn  i  but  was  not  confidcred  by  his  maf- 
ter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  in 
thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his 
friends  with  poetical  compoiitions :  with 
which  however  he  fo  little  pleafed  himfclf, 
that  on  pvery  new-year's  day  he  threw  in- 
to the  fire  all  the  productions  of  the  forego- 
ing year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  not  refided  two  years 
when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his  children 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raifed  upon 
her  little  eftate  what  money  a  mortgage  could 
afford,  and,  removing  with  her  family  to 
Eoinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifing^  intq 
eminence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfon -s  friends  was  to 
breed  him  a  minifter.  He  lived  at  Edin- 
burgh, as  at  fchool,  without  diftinftion  or 
cxpecaation,  till,  at  the  ufual  time,  he  per- 
formed a  probationary  exercife  by  explain-* 

ing 
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ing  a  pfalm.  His  didtion  was  fo  poetically 
fplendid/  that  Mr.  Hamilton^  the  profeflbr 
of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  fpeaking  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience, 
and  he  cenfured  one  of  his  expreilions  as  in* 
decent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repreiTed 
his  thoughts. of  an  eccleiiaftical  charadter, 
and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence 
his  bloiToms  of  poetry,  which  however  were 
in  fome  danger  of  a  blafl;  for,  fubmitting 
his  produdions  to  fome  who  thought  them- 
ielvcs  qualified  to  criticife,  he  heard  of  no- 
thing but  faults,  but,  finding  other  judges 
more  favourable,  he  did  not  fuifer  himfelf 
to  &nk  ifito  defpondence. 

He  eaiily  difcovered  that  the  only  flage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of 
advantage,  was  London;  a  place  too  wide 
for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and 
private  malignity, ,  where  merit  might  foon 
become  confpicuQus,  and  would  find  friends 
AS  foon  as.  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it. 
A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother, 
idvifed  him  to  the  journey,  and  promifed 

R  4  fome' 
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fome  cpuntenaace  pr  ailiftance^  w^ch  ^  lad 
he.  ntyer  rcpcived ;  however,  he  ^u^Ufied  hk 
achrentai:e  by  her  encouragement^  and  came 
to  feek  in  London  patronage  s^nd  famp. 

At  his  arrival  hie  fpund  his  way  t^  Mr< 
Mallei,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duk^ 
b(  Mqptrofe.  ^  I{e  had  recommendations  to 
feyeral  pcribn^  of  co^fequence,  Mr hich  he  hid 
tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief  j  but  as 
he  paiTed  along  the  ftre^t^  with  the  ga|)irig 
^uxiofity  cf  9  newrcomer^  his  attention  wM 
upon  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket>  and 
his  magazine  of  credentials  was  ftoieii  frcta) 
him* 

His  firft  v^ant  wa§  of  a  pair  of  ihpe^^  Fo? 
the  fupply  of  all  his  neceflities,  his  whole 
fund  Was  his  fFhter,.  which  for  a  titat  cbfcld 
find  no  purchafer ;  till^  at  laft>  Mr.  Millan 
Was  perfuadcd  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and 
this  low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  td 
jrcgrct ;  b^t,  by  accident^  Mr.  Whatlcy,  a 
man  not  wholly  .unknown  ampng  authors, 
happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  (o 
delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  ce« 
lebrating  its  excellence,  ThiE>nifon  obtained 
^      -  likewife 
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likewife  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill^  wboni; 
being  fricndlefs  and  indigent^  and  glad  of 
kindneis^  he  courted  with  cveiy  exprefiion  of 
fervile  adulation* 

Winter  vrzs  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp. 
ton#  but  attraded  no  regard  from  him  to  the 
aothor;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  attcn-^ 
tkoi  by  fome  verfes  addreifed  to  Thomibn^ 
^d  pubKfhtdi  ilk.  one  of  the  xrswtpmpiu^ 
which  cenfured  the  great  for  their  n^k£k  of 
ingenious  men*  Thomfon  then  received  a 
|>r^nt  of  twenty  guineas^  of  which  he  givc^ 
{his  apcount  to  Mr«  Hill ; 

^^  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  lail|  fhat  on  Sa^ 
^'  turday  mormng  I  was  with  Sir  Spence/ 

^*  ComptoUf  A  certain  gentleman^  without 
(^  my  deiire^  fpoke  to  him  concerning  me ; 
^^  his  apfw^r  wa$,  that  I  had  neyer  come  near 
f^  him..  Then  thegentleman' put  the  quelHon^ 
^*  If  he  defired  that  I  Ihould  Wait  on  him  ? 
^^  he  returned;^  he  did.  On  this,  the  gentle^ 
i^  man  gave  me  an  introduAory  Letter  to 
t*  him.  He  received  me  in  vfhat  they  com-> 
^'  nionly  call  a  civil  manner  I  aikedm^fome 
^^  common-place  queftions,  and  made  me  a 

^*  prefent 
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prefent  of  twenty  guineas.  •  I  am  very 
rczdy  to  own  that  th«  preient  was  larger 
^*  than  my  performance  defervedj  and  ihall 
**  afcribe  it  to  his  generofity,  or  any  other 
'*  caufc,  rather  than  the  merit  of  thcaddrefs/* 


.  The  pocm^  which^^  being  of  a  new 
few  would  venture  at  firfl  to  like^  by  4cgrec$ 
gained  upon .  the,  publick  5  and  pne  >edition 
lifras  very  fpeedily  fucceedftdiby  another « 

.  Thomibn's  credit  was  now  higk»  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends  ;  among  others 
Dr.  Rundle^  a  mai^  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous^  fought  his  acquaintance^  and  found 
his  qualities  fdch,  that  he  recommexMied  him 
tP  (he  lord  chancellor  Talbot,   .   .        . . 

:  Winter wasaccompapiedy in maay editions^ 
not  only  with .  a  preface  and  a  dedication^  but 
with  poetical  praifes  by  Mr,  Hill^  Mr*  Mallet 
(then  Mallocb)y  znd  Mira^  the  iidHtious  name 
of  a  lady  once  too  well  kno>yn.  .  Why  the 
dedications  are,  to.  Winter  and  the. other  fea- 
fons,  contrarily  to  cuftom,  left  out  in  the 
collected  works^  the  reader  may  enquire. 
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•  ■    ■     .  " 

The  next  year  (i  727)  be  diftinguifliedhim-. 
felf  by  three  publications  5  of  Summery  in 
purfuance  of  his  plan  5  oidj^oem  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  as  an  exad  philofopher  by  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  Mr.  Gray  i  and  of  Britannia^  4 
kind  of  poetical  inveAive  againftthe  miniftry, 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  refenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Sp^ards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppoiition,  and  had  there«r 
fore  no  favour  to  expeA  from  the  Courts 

Thomfon,  having  heenfome  time  enter-^ 
tained  in  the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was 
defirous  of  teftifying  his  gratitude  by  making 
him  the  patron  of  his  Summer  i  but  the  fame 
kindnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  lord  Bin- 
nidg  to  encourage  him,  determined  him  to 
refufe  the  dedication>  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addrefled  to  Mr.  Doddington  5  a  man 
who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputa^f 
tion  and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

« 

spring  was  publifhed  next  year,  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  CQuntefs  of  Hertford ;  whofe 

practice 
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pra&ice  it  was  to  invite  every  Summer  fomc 
poet  into  the  country,  te  hettbavtrC^s^  smd 
$Si{k  her  iludies.  This  honour  wm  one 
Summer  coofcnred  Od  Tbbmfon»  who  took 
hiore  delight  in  caroufing  Mrith  lord  Hertfiord 
and  hia  iriends  than  affifting  her  ladyflup's 
poctksal  operations,,  ^nd  thfccofcire  jifiver  re^ 
reived  another  fununous. 

'  Autumn^  tbt  ieaibn  to  which  the  Springmi 
'Summer  are  preparatory,  iHll  ttm^ned  un-> 
iui>g,  and  was  delayed  till  be  publiihed  ( 1 73P) 

his  works  colleded* 

0 

.  He  produced  in  1 727  the  tragedy  of  So^ 
fboHtfia,  which  raifed  fuch  expectation,,  ^lat 
every  rehearfal  was  dignified  with  a  fplendid 
audience,  coUe^ed  to  anticipate  the  delight 
that  was  preparing  for  the  p^blick*  It  was 
^bferved  however  that  nobody  was  pauch.  af* 
fedied,  and  that  the  company  rof?  as  from  ^ 
9ioral  ledlurc. 

•  «        • 

It  had  upon  the.  ft^  ao  unufual  degree 
of  fuccefs.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  taftfe  of  pleafur^4  There  was  afeeble  line 
in  the  play; 

OSq- 
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O.Sophomn)a>  Sophoniflia,  O! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifh  parody ; 
O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O I 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the 
town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Pro- 
logue to  Sopionijha  the  firft  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifli 
it,  smd  that  the  coacluding  lines  were  added 
by  Mallet. 

Tfabmfbn  was  not  long  afterwards^  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  cldeft  fon  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
receive  new  imprtffidns,  to  have  his  opinions 
fcAified,  and  his  views  enlarged;  nor  can  he 
be  iuppofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity 
which  is  infeparable  from  an  aftive  and  com- 
prehenfive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
ftrppofcd  to  have  revdled  in  all  the  ja3r8  of 
firtdleftu^t  luxury ;  he  was  every  day  feafted 
witlj  inftruftive  novelties;  he  lived  iplendidly 
^    -  without 
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without  expence,  and  might  cxpeft  when  m 
returned  home  a  certain  eftablifhment.  * 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppoiStion  tO 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which 
was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many 
evils  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  other  go- 
vernments, that  he  refolved  to  write  a  very 
long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  vras  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr.- 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
fecretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines 
a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  ipent^ 
and  the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon 
it  as  his  noblefl:  work;  but  an  author  and  his 
reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Libertf 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praifes  and  reward  her  encomiafl :  her  praifes 
were  condemned  to  harbour  fpiders,  and  to 
gather  duft;  none  of  Thomfon's  performances 
were  fo  little  regarded* 

The 
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The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  er- 
roneous ;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images 
muft  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  a  pofition  which  nobody  denied, 
&s  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous^ 
Inufl  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  ofigiilal  ftate ;  but  when  the  author's 
Works  were  collected,  after  his  death,  was 
Ihortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  li- 
berty which,  as  it  has  a  manifefl  tendency  to 
leflea  the  confidence  of.fociety,  and  to  con^. 
found  the  chara^ers  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another, 
cannot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. 
-^I  wifli  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfoh  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and 
fceois  for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  po- 
etry ;  but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour 
by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place 
then  became  vacant  s  and  though  the  lord 
Hardwioke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomfon's  bafhfulnefs,  or  pride,  or 

fome 
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ibme  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
withheld  him  from  iblicicing ;  and  the  new 
Chancellor  would  not  give  him  whathewould 
not  afk. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigeiMKi ' 
i)ut  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time 
ftruggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influ-* 
cnce  of  Mr.  Lyttclton  profefled  him&lf  the 
patron  of  Wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  introt 
duced^  and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  th^ 
/late  of  his  aiFairs^  iaid,  t&at  they  wereifi  n 
more  poetical  pojiure  than  formerly;  and  had  t  • 
penfion  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,,  he  produced. 
(1738)  the  tragedy  o£  Agamemnon^  vdiick  wa$^ 
much  Shortened  in  the  reprefentation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  moft  commonly  attends 
mythological  ftories^  and  was  only  endured, 
but  not  favoured.  It  flruggled  with  iucb 
difficulty  through  the  firft  night,  that  Thorn-* 
fon,  coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he 
was  to  fup,  excufcd  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  the  fweat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fo  difordercd 
his  wig,  that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had 

been  refitted  by  a  barber.      •   " 

I  He 
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He  fo  interefled  himfelf  in  his  own  drama^ 
that,  if  I  remember  rigH^U  ^s  he  fat  in  the 
upper  gallery  he  accompanied  the  play^s  by 
aodible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to  iilence*  Pope  countenanced  jigamem^ 
non,  by  coming  to  it  the  firft  night,  and  was 
welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  5 
he  had  much  regard  for  Thomfon,  and  once 
exprefled  it  in  a  poetical  Epiftle  fent  to  Italy, 
of  which  however  he  abated  the  value,  by 
tranfplanting  fome  of  the  lines  into  his 
Epiftle  to  Arbutbnot. 

About  this  time  the  Ad  was  pafled  for  li- 
ccnfing  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation 
was  the  prohibition  of  Gu/iavus  VafUy  a  tra- 
gedy of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  publick  re- 
compenfed  by  a  very  liberal  fubfcription ;-  the 
next  was  the  xtixxbXoi  Edward  and  Eleonor a ^ 
oflfered  by  Thomfon.  It  is  hard  to  difcover 
why  either  play  (houldhave  been  obitrudted. 
Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
lofs  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I  cannot 
now  tell  the  fucccfs. 

When  the  puhlick  inuimiired  at  the  unkind 

treatment  of  .Thomfoi),  one  of  the  minifterial 

Vol*  IV.  S  writeri 
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writers  remarked,  that  be  bad  taken  a  Liberty 
'S^icb  was  Jiot  agreeable  to  Britaania  in  inj 
Seafon.    *  . 


•   t  f 


•  He  was  foon  after  employed,  in,  conjunct 
fion  with-  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  nuHquc 
6? Alfred^  which  was  ad:ed  before  the  Prince* 
at  Cliefden-houfe. 


His  next  work  (1745)  vras  I'ancred  and 
Sigifmunda,  themoft  fucccfsfulof  all  his  trage- 
dies ;  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  fts^ei 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  wz$,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  rhuch  fenfe  of  the  pathetick,  and 
his  diffufive  and  dtefcriptive  ftyle  produced 
declamation  rather  than  dialogue* 

m 

'  ''His  friend  Mr.  Ly  ttcl  ton  was  how  in  povrer, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  fur^ 
veyor-geiteral  of  the  Leeward  Iflands }  from 
'which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  rccrivcd 
^abbut  three  hundred  pounds  a  yt^r^ 


The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publiih  was 
nhe  CqftTe  of  Indolence^  ^hich  was  many  years 
^nder  his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  £niihe;4  ^witb 

.great 
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l^reat  accuracy.     The  flrft  canto  opens  a  fcene 
0fhzy  luxury^  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe^  bitt  was  not  long  to 
enjoy  it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water 
between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  dif- 
order,  which^  with  fome  carelefs  exafperation^ 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
Auguft  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Richmond,  without  an  infcription  ^ 
hut  a  monument  has  been  ere£ted  to  his  me- 
mory in  Weftminftcr-abbey; 

Thomfoti  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle 
lize>  znAm^n/at  iban  bard  befeems,  of  a  dull 
countenance^  and  a  grofs^  unanimated,  unin- 
viting appearance;  filent  in  mingled  company^ 
but  chearfuramong  felefl:  friends^  and  by  his 
friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  fragedy  of  Corto-^ 
iajtms,  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  ftage 
for  the. benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom- 
mended by  a  Prologue,  which  Qgin,  who 
had' long  lived  with  Thomfon  in'  fond  inti- 
siacy/  fpofke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  jfhcwcd  hiro 
'to  ie,^n  that  occafion,  ?k?  a&or.  Theconi- 
-  .    .    *  S  2  menc^ment 
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mcncement  of  this  benevolence  Is  very  ho- 
nourable to  Quin ;  who  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  Thomfon,  then  known  to  him  only 
for  his  genius^  from  an  arrcft,  by  a  very 
confiderable  prefent ;  and  its  continuance  is 
honourable  to  both ;  for  friendffiip  is  not  al- 
ways the  fequel  of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy 
a  confiderable  fum  was  raifed,  of  which  part 
difcharged  his  debts,  and  the  reft  was  remit- 
ted to  his  fifters,  whom,  however  removed 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tenderncfs,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  the  fraternal  kindncfs 
of  Thomfon,  and  refleding  on  the  friendly 
affiftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it. 

'*  Hagley  in  Worcefterfhirc, 

"  Odobcr  the  4th,  1747. 

"  My  dear  Sifter, 

**  I  thought  you  had  known  mc  bctfcr 

*'  than  to  interpret  my  iilence  into  a  dtcay 

'*  of  affedion,  eipecially  as  your  behaviour 

.  **  has  always  beea  fuch  as  rather  to  incrtafc 

'*  than  dioiiniih  it.     Don't  imagine,  becaufe 

"lam 
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*'  I  9m  ^  bad  correfpondent,  that  I  can  ever 

> 

*'  prove  m  unkind  fricRcl  and  brother.  I'muft 
**  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that  my  af- 
**  fiedtiond  are  naturally  very  fixed  and  con- 
flant;  andif  I  had  ever  reafon  of  complaint 
againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye  I  have  nQ(. 
the  leaf):  ihadovr) ,  I  am  confcious  of  fo  many 
defedrs  in  myfelf,  as  difpofe  me  to  be  not 
^'  a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

**  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heart-felt  fatif- 
"  iaiSion  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  huf- 
"  band,  and  are  in  eafy  contented  circum- 
"  ftances ;  but  were  they  otherwife,  that 
**  would,  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  ten- 
*'  dcrncfs  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
**  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
"  ceive  any  material  teftimonies  of  that 
"  higheft  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
"  which  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
**  pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make 
'*  them  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  they 
*!left  behind  them :  would  to  God  poor 
!*  Xiizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
.**  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
f.*  aod  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
/*  feeing  once  .more  a  fifler,  who  fo  truly  de- 

S  3  "  ferved 
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>^  ferved  my  eileem  and  love,     But  fiie  i$ 

"  happy,  while  we  muft  toil  a  little  longer 

**  here  below :  let  us  however  do  it  chear- 

^*  fully    and   gratefully,    fupported  by  the 

^'  pleafing  hope  of  meeting  ytt  again  on  a 

^*  fafer  fhore,  where  to  recoiled  the  (lorms 

•*  and  difficulties  of  life  Will  not  perhaps  be 

*«  inconfiftent  with  that  blifsful  ftatc.     Yoft 

**  did  right  to  Call  your  daughter  by  her 

**  name  ;  for  you  muft  needs  have  had  a  par- 

**  ticuiar  tender  friendship  for  one  ahdther, 

**  endeared  as  yoii  were  by  nature,  fay  hav- 

^*  ing  paffed  the  affedlionate  years  of  your 

f*  youth  together  I  and  by  that  great  foftncr 

^*  and  engager  of  hearts,    mutual  hardfliip. 

^*  That  it  was  in  my  power  to   cafe  it  a 

**  little,  I  account  one  of  the  moft  exquifitc 

♦*  pleafu/res  of  my  life. — But  enough  of  this 

•*  melancholy  though  not  unpleafing  ftrain. 

*'  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfiblc  and  difin- 
f  *  terefted  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee 
f  by  my  Letter  to  him  :  as  I  approve  entire-: 
f '  ly  of  his  marrying  again,  you  may  readily 
f'*  afk  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  cir-r 
1*  cumftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 

"and 


I  ^'  an^.ancertain  m  this  fluduating  wt>rld»  as 
**  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  i<i  .fuc^  a 
*'  Hate ;  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
*'  fettled,  apd  of  late  (which  you  will  be 
*'  glad  to  hear)    confiderably   improved,   I 

"begin  to'tljink  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in 

**  life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to 

'**'^mchtion  fotae  other  p^tty  rcafons  (hkt*are 

''^^pt  to  ftartle  the  delicacy  of  difficalt^olii 

"*'  batfchdors,     I  am,  however,  nbt  a  Ifcttle 

"**  fui^lcious  that  was  i  to  pay  a  vifitfo  8cot^ 

*^  land?  (which  I  haVe  fome   tlitooghts   of 

•*  doing  foon)  I  might  poffibjy  Ij©  ^mpted 

**tO  think  of  a  thing  n6t  eafily  repaired  if 

*^  done  amifs.     I  have  always  been  of  opi-r 

*^  nion  that  none  make  better  wives  than 

"  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and- yet,  who  more 

**  forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 

^^  are  continually   running  abroad  all.  tJt^e 

**  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 

wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.    'You 

(be  I  am  beginning  to  make  int^efl  already 

**.  with  the  Scots.  ladies.-**But  no  more  of 

**  thia  infe(3:ious  fubjedt; — Pray  let  nae  hear 

* '  from  you  now  and  then ;  and  though  I 

^*am  not  a  regular  corrcfpondent,  yet  per- 

^<  ba|>€  I  may  mend  in  that  rcfpedt.     Re- 

S  4  ,    ^*  member 
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'^  member-  me  kindly  to^  your  hufbattd;  and 
**  believe  me  to  be^ 

**  Your  moft  afFeftionate  brdther^ 

**  James  Thomson/' 

(Addreffed)     «'  To  Mrs.  Thomfon  in  Lanark.'* 


C        I 


The  benevolence  of  Thomibn  w^s  £sruid> 
but  not  afUvCv;  he  would  giye^  09,  a)l9cca»- 
iions,  what  afTiftance  hi$  purfe  woqld  fupr 
ply  I  but  the  ofHces  of  interventipTl  or  fqlicir 
tatioQ  he  could  not  conquer  his  fli|g^ihn{& 
fufficiently  to  perform.  The  affair3  ofothew, 
however,  were  npt  more  jicgledfid  than  his 
own.  He  had  often  felt  the  incpnvenienoQS 
of  idlencfs,  but  he  never  cured  it  ^  and  was 
fo  confcious  of  his  own  chara(9«r,.  that;  he 
talked  of  writing  an  Eaftern  Talc  of  fbej^an 
mio  loved  to  ie  in  Dijlrffs^ 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  un- 
fkilful  and  inarticulate. manner  of  pronoun- 
cing any  lofty  or  folemn  compofition.  He 
was  once  reading  to  Podding ton^  who^  bemg 
hirafelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant^  was 
to  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
'  that  h& .  fnatched  the  paper  from  his  haod, 

2  and 


9pd  ,coU;^him  that  be  did  9f>t  m^T^tand  his 
own  vcrfes.  .         •  -• 


•    I 


The  biographcf  o£  Thomfon  has  remark-> 
cd^  that  an  author V.  life  is  beft  read  in  his 
wprks  ;  hi»^*ob&rvation  was  not;well*tixiied* 
Savage,  who  lived  n^uch  with  Thomfon,  once 
iold  me^  how  hie  heard  a  lady  remarking  that 
ih^  cpuld  gather  from,  his  works  three  parts 
of  brs  charaifter,  that  he  was  z  great  Lover ^ 
a  gftat  Swimmer y  and  rigoroufly  abftinent  ^ 
but^  ^d  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 
that  of  the  fex ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life;  and  he  indulges  himfelf  ip 
all  the  luxufy  that  comes  within  his  reach; 
Yet*  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moil:  eager 
praiie  of  his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
conftancy  of  friendfliip,  and  his  adherence  to 
hi?  iirft  acquaintance  when  the  advancement 
.  of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him« 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praifeof 
the  higheft  kind  :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
of^Kprdiing  his  thoughts,  isoriginaL  Hi^ 
blank  verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Mil* 
too, .  or  of  anyy  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes 
of  Prior  are  the  rhynv^s  of  Cowley*     His 

numbers. 
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trdrabers/ n^' riatife*,  'his  (K^on;  'a^^^nl 
own  growth,  without  tranfcriptioft;  Viriftbout 
imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
andhc  thiiiki'al^Arays^srSman  orgcnias;  he 
idbks  touiid  on  Mature  aaid - cfi  LiA^,  with  ikt 
cyewhich*NltTfreT3cftoxV^6fil5^efiftip6c^  thfc 
tryc  that  diftin^ififhefe,  iri^cvery iiiing'prefcntdl 
"to  its  view;- wfiatever  there  is  wi  which  imagii 
"nation  cati  delight  t6  b6*^c^Sned,  and  wiA^u 
<mind  thd't%  bnee  compvdhe'nds  the  vau,  and 
attends  toNitie  minute.-  -Tlw^Vea^er df.,tlte 
Seafons  wbndef s  that  he nevtrfaW  befope  wfeit 
Thomfon  (hews  him,  ajid'  that  he  newr  yex 
lias  ffelt  what  Thomfon  imprdlies. 


*^-.Hts  is  orre  of  the  works  in  which  Uafik 
Vcrfe  feems  properly  ufed ;  T^omfon's  wide 
^^*xpanfion  <)f  general  view«,  and  his.emimera- 
•^tion  Xff  crrcumftan^tisd  varieties,  would  haw 
been  obftrutfted  and  embarrfeffed  by  -ihefk- 
qucnt  interfedtion  of  the  fenfe,  which  arc  the 
^licccffary'efFedts  of  rhyme,     -       * 

His  deTcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  ttnd  gc- 
'  ntral  efitds  bring  before  us  the  whole  mag- 
'^Tiificcnce  of  Nature^  whether  pleafing  or 
'' dfeadfuL     The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  j^len-? 

dour 
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^ar  c£' Summary  die  wmep^llififv^  J^ 
Md  the  hoftOT  of  JFmter^  take  in  their  tutni 
pofieffion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  lea^s  us 
through  the  appearances  of  tMngs  as  they 
are  fucceiSvely  varied  by  the  viciffitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  nauch  of  his 
own  ^nthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments.  Nof  is  the  naturalift  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  ailSfted 
to  recolleft  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his 
difcovcries,  4nd  to  amplify  the  fphere  of  his 
contemplation  f 

The  great  defedt  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of 
inethod ;  but  for  this  1  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy*  Of  many  appearances  fub- 
lifting  all  at  opce,  no  rule  can  be  given. why 
pne  fhouH  be  mentioned  before  another; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  .aoi 
the  curiofity  is  not  excited  by  fufpenfe  or  ex- 
-  pedtation, 

» 

His  diftion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  florid 

and  luxuriant,   fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to 

his  images  and  thoughts  both  their  lujirf  and 

fbeirjhade  *,  fuch  as  inveft  them  with  fplen- 

4  dour. 
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dour»  througk  which  pcrhftp^  they  are  not  al^ 
V&y^  eaiily  difcerned.  It. 49  too  exuberaat, 
and  fometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling 
the  ear  more  than  the  mimU 

Thefe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed at  their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  found 
altered  and  enlarged  by  iiibfequcnt  revifals,  as 
the  author  fupppfed  his  judgement  to  grow 
more  exa£l^  and  as  books  or  converfation 
extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  his  pro- 
ipedts.  They  ire,  1  think,  improved  in  ge- 
neral; yet -1  know  not  whether  they  have 
not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  thcirnif^l 
fi  vrord  which,  applied  to  wiaes^  in  its  ^i- 
initivc  fenfe,  mean§  the  flavour  of  the  foiU 

'  Liberty  J  when  it  iirft  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  foon  deiifted^ :  I  have  neVer  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
praiie  or  cenfure.  .  '  .'   - 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  jeceiyif d 
ought  not  to  be  fuppreft  ;  it  is  faid  by  Lord 
JLyttelton  in  the  Prologue  to  hi3  pofthumous 
play,  that  his  works  contained  .  . 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wiih  toi]foc« 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by 
my  recommendation  inferted  in  the 
late  CcUeaion;,  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impute  to  me  whatever  pleafure  or  wearineis 
they  may  find  in  the  perufal  of  Blackmore, 
•Watts,  Pbmfrdt,  and.Yaldcn. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17, 
]674»  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
the  fame  name,  kept,  a  boarding-fchool  for 
young  gentlemen y  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  ihoemaker.  He  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  bedn 
.  iicithcr  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

liuac. 


Ifaac,  the  eldef^  o^  nine  children^  was  givefl 
to  books  from  his  infancy  i  and  began,  we 
are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  I  fuppofe,  at  home*     He  was  af- 

'  tcrwards  taught  Latin,  Greeks  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman,  mafter  of 

'the^  Frecfchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom 
the  gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  in- 
fcribed  a  Latin  ode* 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  (b  confpicu- 
ous,  that  a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  his 
'{\ipport  at  the  Univerfity;  but  he  declared 
his  refolution  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Diffen- 
tcrs.  Such  he  was  as  every  Chriftian  Ghurch 
would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  aca^ 

demy  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had 

,  ifbr  his  companions  and  fellow^fliadents  Mr^ 

:  Hughes,  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Hbrte^  afterwards 

-Archbifliop  of  Tuam.    ;Sonflie  Latin  B&yf, 

.  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as  exercifits  at 

.  ^is  academy^  fliew  a  degree  of  k^iowledge^ 

:.both  philofophical  and  theological,  fuchas 

very  few  attain*  by  a  much  logger  cDwie  of 

ftudy. 

He 
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.  He.waSj  .af.hp  k.i|its  In  his  Miscellanies^  a 

maker  of  vei^fes  ^i^mi  fifteen  to  fifty,  ^nd  la 

his-  yauth  he  appears  to  haye  paid. attention 

to  Latin  poetry.     His  verfes  to  his  brothqr, 

in    the  gfyconici  meafure,  written  when  he 

was  feventeen,  are  remarkably  cafy  and  de-' 

gant.     Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed 

by  the  Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and 

are  written  with  fuch  negle<5l  6f  all  metrical 

rules  as  is  without  example  among  theancii 

ents ;  but  his  di<ftion,  though  perhaps  not 

a^Ivi^ys  exactly .  pure,  has  fuch  copioufnef) 

arrd  fplendoup,  as  (hews  that  he  wgs  but  at  a 

Very  little  diftance  from  excelience. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  Imprefs  the 
contents  of  hUs  Books  upon  his  memory  by 
abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
tb  amplify  one  fyftem  with  fupplements 
from  another. 

"  With  the  congregation  of.  his  tutor  Mu 
-RowB,  who  were,  I  bcliew,  Independents, 
he  communicated  inliis  ninetfeehth  year.  ;. 


*  -» 


-At  the.  age^of  twenty th? -left  the  academy, 

and  fpent  two  yeayB  in.  ftudy  and  devotiop 

e.'  *         at 
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at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  hun 
with  great  tendernefs ;  and  had  the  hap^* 
hcfs,  indulged  to  few  pitrents,  of  living  to 
ffee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and  vene^ 
Table  for  piety. 

*  « 

.  He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp  five  years^  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon  i 
and  in  that  tinie  particularly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  \  and  be-- 
ing  chofen  ai!iilant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preach* 
0d  the  firft  time  on  the.  birth-day  that  com^ 
pleated  his  twenty-foyrth  year;  probably 
confidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecpnd  nati«- 
vity,  by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
<?f  exiftence* 

In  about  three  years  he  fucceeded  Dr, 
Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on 
his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that 
the  congregation  thought  an  aiBftant  necef- 
fary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.  His  health 
then  returned  gradually,  and  he  performed 
his  duty,  till  (171 2)  he  was  feized  by  a  fever 
of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that,  from 
the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him>  he 
cever  perfectly  recovered. 

This 
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This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaiSon 
of  his  friends  neceflary,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  houfe^  where,  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendfliip  and  uniformity  of 
condu6t  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated 
for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that 
friendfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  refpeft' could  didate.  *  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  eight  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  conti- 
nued with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  which  the 
notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewife 
to  multitudes  befides. 

s   **  Our  next  obfervation  (hall  be  made  upon 

**  that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which 

**  brought  the  Dodtor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 

VoL.  IV.  T  ••  nty's 
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'*  n?y's  family,  and  continued  him  there  tiB 
**  his  death,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  thirfy- 
**  fix  years.  In  the  midftofhisiacred  labour* 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  ge- 
neration, he  is  feized  with  a  moft  violeat 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him 
opprefTed  with  great  weaknefs,  and  pots  a 
ftop  at  leaft  to  his  publick  fervices  for  four 
years.  In  this  diftreffing  feafon,  doubly  {o 
to  his  aftive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited 
to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever 
'^  removes  from  it  till  hehadfiniihed  his  days. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  trueft  friendfhip.  Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
**  thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
^^  ment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
**  purfuits  of  his  ftudies.  Here  he  dwelt  io 
"  a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony^ 
^*  and  every  virtue,  was  an  houfe  of  God. 
*^  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  re- 
*^  cefs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  fpreading 
'*  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
vantages, to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his 
reftoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him,  when- 
ever he  chofe  them,  moft  grateful  intend 
from  his  laborious  ftudies,  and  enable  him 
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*'  to  return  to  them  wlfh  redoubled  vigour 
'^  -and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  moft 
*'  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view^ 
have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 
on  through  many  more  years  of  languor^ 
and  inability  for  publick  fervice,  and  even 
for  profitable  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have 
i^nk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming 
loa'd  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days ; 
**  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would  have 
**  been  deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fer- 
mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and 
publifhed  during  his  long  refidence  in  this 
family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  ;  but  his 
amiable  confort  furvivcs,  who  ihews  the 
Do<ftor  the  fame  refpeft  and  friendftiip  as 
before,  and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 
numbers  befides ;  for,  as  her  riches  were 
'*  great,  her  gentrofity  and  munificence  were^ 
**  in  full  proportion  5  her  thread  of  life  was 
*'  drawn  out  to  a  great  age>  even  beyond  that 
"  of  the  Dodtor's ;  and  thus  this  excellent 
man,  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of 
her  daughter,  the  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  and 
honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 

T  2  **  felicities 
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felicities  he  experienced  at  his  firft  entrance 
into  this  family,  till  his  days  were  num- 
'*  bered  and  finifhed,  and,  like  a  fhock  of 
**  corn  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  re- 
**  gions  of  perfeft  and  immortal  life  and 
"  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it 
be  confidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of 
fix-and-thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this 
family,  his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfijfied 
than  by  fucceflive  publications.  The  feries 
of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their 
number,  and  their  variety,  fhew  the  intcnfc- 
nefs  of  his  induftry,  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught 
the  Diffenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 
of  language.  Whatever  they  had  among 
them  before,  whether  of  learning  oracutenefs, 
was  commonly  obfcured  and  blunted  by 
coarfenefs  and  i  nelegance  of  ftyle.  He  (hewed 
them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  beexpreffed 
and  enforced  by  polifhed  didtion. 

He 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence. 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif- 
courfcs  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art 
ef  prorfunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr. 
Watts, 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch 
his  promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  Jife  he  did  not  precompofe  his  cur- 
foryfermonsj  but  having  adjufted  the  heads, 
and  Iketched  out  fome  particulars,  trufted  for 
fuccefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  eloquence 
by  any  gcfticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal 
aftions  have  any  correfpondence  with  the- 
ological truth,  Jie  did  not  fee  how  they  con  Id 
enforce  it. 
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At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  fentcnccs  he 
gave  time,  by  a  fhort  paufe,  for  the  proper 
impreflion. 

To  ftated  and  publick  inftruftion  he  akided 
familiar  vilits  and  perfopal  application,  and 
was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  ccnverfation  offered  of  diffufing  and 
increafing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  re- 
fcntment ;  but,  by  his  eftabliftied  and  habi- 
tual pradlice,  he  was  gentle,  modcft,  and  in^ 
offenfive.  His  tendernefs  appeared  in  his  at- 
tention to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  die 
poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend, 
he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  reve- 
nue, though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred' a 
year;  and  for  children,  he  condefcended  to  lay 
afidethe  fcholar,  the  philofopher,  and  the  wt, 
to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  fyftems 
of  inftrudtion,  adapted  to  their  wants  and  ca- 
pacities, from  the  dawn  of  reafon  through  its 
gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life* 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common 
principles  of  human  adion,  will  look  with  ve- 
neration 
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hcration  on  the  writer  who  is  at  one  time  com- 
bating Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  cate- 
ehifm  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A 
voluntary  defcent  from  the  dignity  of  fciencc 
is  perhaps  the  hardeft  Icflbn  that  humility 
can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity 
cxcurfive,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  fubjedts 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am 
anly  enough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meek- 
ncfs  of  oppofitioD,  and  his  mijdnefs  of  cen- 
fure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but  in  his  , 
mind  that  orthodoxy  was  united  With  charity^ 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Logick 
has  been  received  into  the  univerlities,  and 
tiberefore  wants  no  private  recommendation : 
if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be 
confidered  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodife  or  illuftrate  a  fyftem,  pretends 
to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  itwas  ob- 
fcrved  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he 
confounded  the  idea  of  J^ace  with  that  of 
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empty  fpaciy  and  did  not  confider  that  though 
fpace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter 
being  extended,  could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  witk 
greater  plcafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 
indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  ConduB  of  the  Un- 
derjianding^  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheljb  degree 
ufeful  and  pleafing.  Whoever  has  the  care 
of  inftru6ting  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  U  not  re^ 
commended, 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifcs  of  Theology 
as  diflind:  from  his  other  productions  \  but 
the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  inceflant  folicitude  for  fouls,  con- 
verted to  Theology,  As  piety  predominated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  diffufed  over  his  works : 
under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  &id, 
T'heologia  Pbilofophia  ancillatuvy  philofophy  is 
fubfervient  to  evangelical  inftrudtion^  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
at  leafl  wifliing,  to  be  better.     The  attention 

is 
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is  caught  by  indired:  inilrudtion^  and  he  that 
ikt  4own  only  to  ;reafon  k  on  a  fud4kn  com^ 
pelled  to  pray* 

It  waS' therefore  with  great  propriety  that, 
in  1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and 
JVberdeen  an  unfolicited  diploma^  by  which  he 
becatne  a  Dodtor  of  Divinity.  Academical 
honours  would  have  more  value,  if  they  were 
always  beftowed  with  equal  judgement. 

He  continued  many  year^  to  ftudy  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  inftrudion  and 
je^ample ;  till  at  lad  the  infirmities  of  age 
difabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of 
his  minifterial  fundions,  and,  being  no  longer 
capable  of  publick  duty,  he  offered  to  remit 
the  Alary  appendant  to  it  5  but  his  congre- 
gation would  not  accept  the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at 
lafl  coniined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed; 
where  hp  was  worn  gradually  away  without 
pain,  till  he  ^xpmd  Nov,  25,  1748,  in  the 
fcvepty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 

.       Few 
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-  Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of 
charadler,  or  fuch  monuments .  of  laborious 
piety.  He  has  provided  inArudtion  for  all 
ages,  from 'thpfe  who  are  lifping  their  firft 
leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Mal- 
branche  and  Locke  5  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he 
has  taught  the  art  Qf  reafoning,  and  the  fci- 
cnce  of  the  liars. 

His  char  after,  therefore,  muft:  be  formed 
from  the  multiplicity  anddiverfity  of  his  at- 
tainments, rather  than  from  any  fingle  per- 
formance ',  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higlieft  rank  in  any  fingle  deno- 
mination of  literary  dignity  ^  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  diiFerent  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  flood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  affociated. 
For  his  judgement  was  exa<ft,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  difcern- 
ment ;  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian  Battle 
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proves,  was  vigorous  and  aftive,  and  the 
.  fteres  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which  his 
'  fancy  was  to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was 
well-tuned,  and  his  didtion  was  elegant  and 
copious.  But  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like 
that  of  others,  unfatisfa6tory.  The  paucity 
of  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition, 
and  the  fanftity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  or- 
naments of  figurative  diftion.  It  is  fufficient 
for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
.  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubjedts  feldom  rife 
higher  than  might  be  expedted  from  the 
amufements  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have 
difiercnt  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  mea- 
fures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verfe;  the 
rhymes  are  not  always  fufficiently  correfpon- 
dent.  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 
names  expreflive  of  charadlers.  His  lines 
are  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  his 
thoughts  always  religioufly  pure ;  but  who  is 
there  that,   to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence, 

does 
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docs  not  wiflj  for  a  greater  measure  of  fprite- 
lineis  and  vigour  ?  He  is  at  leaft  one  of  the 
few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance 
coay  be  fafely  pleafed ;  and  ^ppy  will  be 
that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpoied  by  his 
▼erieSy  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God. 
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OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrose  Philips  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account.  His  academical 
education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  folicited  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  fome  Englifti  verfes,  in  the 
•  Collection  publiihed  by  the  Univerfity  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary. 

.  From  this  tioxe  bow  he  was  employed,  or 
in  what  ilation  he  paiSed  his  life,  is  not  yet 
diicovered.  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paf«- 
torals  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  thoey  are 
evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope,    . 

I  He 
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He  afterwards  (1709)  addrefled  to  the 
univerfal  patron,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  a  poeti- 
cal Letter  from  Copenhagen^  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  ^atler,  and  is  by  Pope  in  .one 
of  hisfirft  Letters  mentioned  with  high  praife, 
as  the  production  of  a  man  who  could  write 
'uery  nobly. 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
cafily  found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele;  but 
his  ardour  feems  not  to  have  procured  him 
any  thing  more  than  kind  words;  fincehe 
was  reduced  to  tranflatc  the  Perjian  Tales  for 
Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
proached, with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-cro  wn .  The  book 
is  divided  into  many  fedtions,  for  each  of 
which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  re- 
ward, as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very 
liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  found* 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  by  epitomifing  Hacket'3 
Ltye  of  Archbijhop  Williams.  The  original 
book  is  written  with  fuch  depravity  of  geni-^ 
us^  fuch  'mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as 

has 
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has  not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free 
enough  from  afiedtation^  but  has  little  fpirit 
or  vigour. 

In  171 2  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  T&e 
Di/lreji  Mother,  almoft  a  tranflation  of  Ra- 
cine's Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no 
uncommon  powers  5  but  the  friends  of  Philips 
exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intereft. 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole 
SpeStatoVj  none  indeed  of  the  beft,  was  de- 
voted to  its  praife ;  while  it  yet  continued  to 
be  adted,  another  SpeSiator  was  written,  to 
tell  what  impreffion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger; 
and  on  the  firil  night  a  feled:  audience, 
fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  ap- 
plaud it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  mofl  fuccefsful 
Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  ipoken  on  the 
Englifh  theatre.  The  three  firft  nights  it 
was  recited  twice;  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 
to  the   ftage,    where   by  peculiar  fortune. 
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though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  kteps 
its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  ftill  expeded,  and  is 
ftill  Tpoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
consequently  of  this,  was  quefttoned  hy  a 
correfpondent  of  the  Spe^atar,  whofe  Letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  fake  of 
the-Anfwer,  which  foon  followed,  written 
with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  Th^  attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimu- 
late  curiofity  and  continue  attention.  It  may 
be  difcovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epi- 
logue to  Pbadra  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy ; 
and  fomething  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difco- 
vered in  the  performance  of  his  rival. 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Ad- 
difon  ufcd  to  denominate  *  the  man  who  caHs 
me  coujin ;  and  when  he  was  afked  how  iiich 
a  filly  fellow  could  write  fo  well,  replied, 
TAe  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I 
Jaw  itjirfi.  It  was  known  in  Tonfon*s  iami- 
ly,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addtifon  was 

*  Spcncc. 
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himfelf  the  author  of  it,  and  that  when  it 
had  been  at  firft  printed  with  his  name,  he 
came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
were  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given 
to  Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the 
felicitation  which  he  was  then  mailing  for 
a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  lite- 
rature. His  play  was  applauded;  his  tranfla- 
tions  from  Sapphp  had  been  publiflied  in  the 
SpeBator ;  he  was  an  important  and  diftin- 
guifhed  affociate  of  clubs  witty  and  poli- 
tical ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  hap- 
pinefs,  but  that  he  ihould  be  fure  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the 
iirft  notice  from  the  pub'lick  was  his  Six 
Paftorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Arcadian  fcenes,  probably  found  many 
readers,  and  might  have  long  pafled  as  a 
plcafing  amufement,  had  they  not  been  un- 
happily too  much  commerced. 

The  ruftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo 
highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
■'  Vol.  IV.  U  that 
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that  they  attraded  the  imitation  of  VirgJfy 
whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confider" 
ed  «as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind ;  for  no  fhcphcrds  were  taught  to  fing^ 
by  any  fucceeding  poet,  till  Nemefiaa  and 
Calphurnius  ventured  theif  feeble  efforts  in 
the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  tras 
jbon  difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
fwains  might  be  compofed.  with  littk  diffi- 
culty ;  becaufe  the  converfation  of  nie|dierds 
excludes  profound  or  refined  fbitiment} 
and,  for  images  and  defcriptions.  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  alwayt 
within  call ;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and 
hills  and  rivers,  fupplicd  variety  of  matter ; 
which,  having  a  natural  power  to  footh  the 
mind,  did  not  quftkly  cloy  it^ 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of 
his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modern  PaAorak 
in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant"  of  Greek,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  Furat 
meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  pro- 
'  dudtions  Mglogues^  by  which  he  meant  tocx- 
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prefs  the  talk  of  goatherds^  though  it  will 
hiean  only  the  talk  of  goats .  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  .and 
amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498) 
Mantuan  publiihed  his  Bucolicks  with  fuch 
fucoefs,  that  they  were  foon  dignified  by  Ba-^ 
dius  with  a  comment^  and,  as  Scaliger  com- 
plained,  received  into  fchools,  and  taught  as 
daflical  5  hi^  complaint  was  vain^  and  the 
pradice,  however  injudicious,  fpread  far  and 
continued  long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at 
kaft  in  fome  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  fpeakcrs  of  Mantuan  carried 
tfacir  difquifitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
cenfure  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and 
from  him  Spenier  learned  to  employ  hi6 
fwains  on  topicks  of  controvcriy. 

■ 

The  Italians  foon  transferred  Paftoral 
Poetry  into  their  own  language :  Sannazaro 
wrote  Arcadia  in  profe  and  verfe ;  TaiTo  and 
Guarini  wrote  Favole  Bofcbareccie^  or  Syl- 
Tan  Dramas  i  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled 
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volumes  with  T^hyrfiszxADamon^  ^sidTbeJiylu 
and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  itfomew bat Jlrange  to  conceive 
how  J  in  an  age  fo  addiBed  to  the  Mufesy  Pajlth 
ral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  fo  much  as  thought 
upon.  His  wonder  feems  very  unfeafonable ; 
there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenfer, 
wanted  writers  to  talk  occafionally  oi  Arcadia 
and  Strephon ;  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he 
firft  tried  his  powers,  confifts  of  dialogues  on 
queen  Mary's  death,  between  I'ityrus  and 
Corydony  or  Mopfus  and  Menalcas.  A  Icrics 
or  book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  publifhcd. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft 
difplay  of  his  powers  in  four  Paftorals,  writ- 
ten iri  a  very  different  form.  Philips  had 
taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his 
pattern.  Philips  endeavoured, to  be  natural, 
Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addiibn^  and 
by  Addifoh's  companions,  who  were  very 
willing  to  puih  him  into  reputation.     The 
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Guardian  gave  an  account  of  Paftoral,  partly 
critical,  and  partly  hijftorical;  in  which, 
when  the  merit  of  the  moderns  is  compared, 
Taffo  and  Guarini  are  cenfured  fpr  remote 
thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are 
all  excluded  from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe 
of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  law- 
ful inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and  from  Spcnfer  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  he  therefore 
drew  a  comparifon  of  Philips's  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
has  himfelf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips  •  The  defign  of  aggran- 
difing  himfelf  he  difguifed  with  f\ich  dexteri- 
ty, that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difpleafing 
Pppe  by  publiftiing  his  paper.  Publifhed 
however  it  was  {Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  malevolence.- 

» 
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In  poetical  powers^  of  either  praife  of 
fatire,  there  'was  no  proportion  between  the 
combatants;  but  Philips,  though  he  could 
not  prevail  by  witj,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with 
another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope 
thought,  with  Addifon's  approbation^  as  dif^ 
affedted  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  qot  fatisficd ;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  anj  re-> 
gard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  groiTer  infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod 
at  Button's^  with  which  he  threatened  to 
chaftife  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  ex« 
tremely  exafperated ;  for  in  the  firft  edition 
pf  his  blUj^ers  he  calls  Philips  ra/cai,  and  in 
the  lafl  flill  charges  him  with  detaining  in 
his  hands  the  fubfcriptions  for  Homer  deli^ 
vered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club.  1 


I  fuppofe  It  was  never .  fufpe^ed  that  he. 
meant  to  appropriate  the  money ;  he  oply 
delayed,  and  with  fufficient,  mcanncfs,  t^e 
gratification  of  him  by  whofe  profperity  he 
was  pained,      '  '  . 
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Men  fpmetimcfi  fuffer  by  injudicious  kind* 
tiefs;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
own  fault,  by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary 
garlands  which  the  firfl  breath  of  contradic- 
tion blafted. 

When  upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  every  Whig  expedlcd  to  be  happy. 
Philips  feems  to  have  obtained  too  little  no- 
tice; he  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden 
{hower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery 
could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Com<« 
miffioner  of  the  Lottery,  (1717),  and,  what 
did  not  much  elevate  his  charaifier,  a  Juftice 
of  the  Peace. 

The  fuccefsof  his  firft  play  mufl  naturally 
difpofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the 
ftage:  he  did  not  however  foon  commit  him- 
felf  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  content- 
ed himfelf  with  the  farixe  already  acquired, 
till  after  nine  years  he  produced  (1721)  Hhe 
Briton^  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its 
reception,  is  now  neglefted  5  though  one  of 
the  fceijps,  between  Vanoc  the  Britifh  Prince 
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and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confefled 
to  be  written  with  great  dramatick  fkill,  ani- 
mated by  fpirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been 
filent  I  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  Humphry  Duke  of 
Gloucejler.    This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happicft  undertaking  was  of  a  paper 
called  T^he  Freethinker^  in  conjun<3:ion  with 
affociates,  of  whomone  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minifter  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
was  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  governr 
ment,  that  he  was  made  firft  bifliop  of  Brifto], 
and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his 
piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  what  was 
printed  under  the  direction  of  Boultwr,  would 
have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
title  is  to  be  underftood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom from  unreafonable  prejudice.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read  3 
nor  can  impartial*  criticifm  recommend  it  as 
worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter 
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Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  di- 
urnal eflays ;  but  he  knew  how  to  pradtife 
the  liberality  of  greatnefs  and  the  fidelity  of 
friendfliip.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the 
height  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  he  did  not 
forget  the  companion  of  his  labours.  Know- 
ing Philips  to  be  fle^derly  fupported,  he  took 
him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune; 
and,  making  him  his  fecretary,  added  fuch 
preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the 
county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irifh  Parliament, 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  ^nd  in  Auguft  1733 
became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  in  Ireland;  but  at  laft  longing,  as 
it  feems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned 
(1748)  to  London,  having  doubtlefs  furvived 
moft  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among 
them  his  dreaded  antagonift  Pope.  He  found 
however  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ftill  living, 
and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collefted 
ipto  a  volume. 

I 

Having 


y 
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Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
jdrcd  pounds,  he  now  certaijaly  hoped  to  pafs 
fomc  years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity  i 
but  his  hope  deceived  him  :  he  was  ilruck 
with  a  palfy,  and  died  June  i8,  1749,  in  his 
fcventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  charadler  all  that  I  have 
heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and 
(kill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation 
he  was  folemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great 
fenfibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement  may  bq 
made  by  a  iingle  ftory  which  I  heard  long  ago 
from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence 
in  Staffordfliire.  ''  Philips/'  faid  he,  ^'  wa^ 
**  once  at  table,  when  I  afked  him.  How  came 
**  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to 
^*  fay  Tm  goaded  on  by  love  ?  After  which 
.  ^'  (jueftioil  he  never  fpoke  again/* 

Of  the  Difireji  Mother  not  much  is  pre-t 
tended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
fubjedt  of  criticifm :  his  other  two  tragedies, 
I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above 
it.  Among  the  Poems  comprifed  in  the  late 
.  colleftion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be 

j'uftly  praifcd;  the  Paftorals,  which  by  the 

« 

writer 
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writer  of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of 
the  four  genuine  produiftions  of  the  ruftick 
Mufq,  cannot  furcly  bedefpicable.  That  they 
exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  does  pot  exill^p 
j^or  ever  exifted,  is  not  to  be  objeded;  thcfup4 
pofition  of  fuch  a  ftatc  id  allowed  to  Paftoral^ 
In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
praife  of  lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has 
feldom  much  force,  or  much  cqmprehenfion. 
The  pieces  that  pleafe  beft  zw  thofe  which, 
from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby^  the  poems 
of  fhort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to 
all  ages  and  charadlers,  from  Walpole  the 
Jieerer  of  the  realm y  to  mifs  Pulteney  in  the 
nurfery .  Thc.numbers arc fmoothand fpritely, 
and  the  did:ion  is  feldom  faulty.     They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet  if  they 
had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would  have 
had  admirers :  little  things^are  not  valued  but 
lyhen  they  are^  done  by  thofe  who  cannot  do 

ercater,  '  , 

« 

In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  found 
%hfi  art  of  teaching  all  the  .obfcurity  of  the 
Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  belo.w  his 

/      .  ,  fublimityij 
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fublimitjTj  he  will  be  allowed,  ifhchasIeCj 
fire,  to  have  more  fmokc. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Englifli  poetry, 
yet  at  leafl  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read : 
perhaps  he  valued  moil:  himfelf  that  part, 
which  the  critick  would  rejeft. 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  Inability 
to  give  a  fufficient  account ;  the  intelligence 
which  my  enquiries  have  obtained  is  general 
and  fcanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft ; 
perhaps  him  who  publifhed  Pindar  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  •  His 
mother  was  fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  af- 
terwards lord  Cobham.  His  father,  pur- 
pofing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent 
him  firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ; 

but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of 

ft  •  . 

life,  by  a  commiffion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  pro- 
cured him  by  his  uncle. 

He 
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He  continued  fomc  time  in  the  ztmf^ 
though  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  ne- 
ver ifunk  into  a  mere  foldier,  nor  ever  loft  the 
love  or.  much  negledted  the  purfuit  of  learn-^ 
ing;  and  afterwards,  finding  himfelf  more 
inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  down 
his  comnuiHon,  snd  engaged  in  buiinefs  un- 
der the  lord  Townftiend,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanoven 

His  adherence  to  lord  Ttownfliend  ended 
in  nothing  but  a  non^ination  (May  1729)  to 
be  clerk-extraordinary  of  the  Privy  Cottncili 
which  procluced  no  immediate  profit ;  for  it 
only  placed  him  in  a  ftate  of  expeftation  and 
right  of  fuccefiion,  and  it  was  very  long  be>* 
fore  a  ?acaocy  admitted  him  Co  profits 


Soon  afterwards  he  married>  and  fettled 
iiimfelf  in  a  very  plea&nt  houfe  at  Wickbaoi 
in  Kent,;wljere  he  devoted  himfelf  tb  learn- 
ing, and  to  piety'.  OiF  his  learning  the  late 
Golledion  exhibits  evidenc;^,  which  woolii 
have  been  yet  fuller  if  the  diffcrtations  which 
accompany  his  verfion  of  Pindar  had  not 

been 
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hcttk  imprapcrly  Cmiitted.  Of  his  piety  the 
influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by 
his  Obfervations  on  tbeRefurreSiion^  publiftied 
in  I747>  for  which  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford 
created  him  a  Dodor  of  Laws  by  diploma 
(March  30,  1748)  and  would  doubtlefs  have, 
reached  yet  further  had  he  lived  to  complete 
what  he  had  for  fome  time  meditated,  the 
Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effeft 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  pub- 
lick  liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and 
that  on  Sunday  evening  he  called  his  fervants 
into  th«  parlour,  and  read  to  thenx  firft  a 
fermon,  and  then  prayers.  Crafhaw  is  now 
nof  the  only  maker  of  vcrfcs  to  whom  may 
be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of  Poet 
and  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lyttellon  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  fadion 
and  debates,  ufed  at  Wiclcha^i  to  find  books 
and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  con-» 
ver^tion.  Tlicre  is  at  Wickham  a  walk 
.made  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, at  Wickham  Lyttel ton  received  that 

conviftion 
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convidtibn  which  produced  his  Dijfertation 
on  St.  'BauL  .        . 

■      >  *  • 

Thcfe  two.  illuftriou's  friiends  had  for  a 
while  liftened  to  the  blandifhments  of  infi- 
delity, and  when  Weft's  book  was  publifhcd, 
it  was  bought  by  fome  who  did  not  know 
his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new 
objedtions  againft  Chriftianity ;  and  as  Infi- 
dels do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged 
the  difappointment  by  calling  him  a  me- 
thodift. 

.  Mr.  Weft*s  income  was  not  large;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to 
obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  was  of- 
fered to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more 
extenfive  power  of  fuperintendence  than  it 
was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  im- 
proved ;  he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative 
clerkftiips  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752),  and 
Mr.. Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
him  treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 

■ 

6 

He 
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He  was  now  fufficiently  rich ;  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed  :  nor  could 
it  fecure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life  ;  he 
loft  (1755)  his  only  fon^  and  the  year  after 
(March  26),  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  brought 
to  the  grave  onc^  of  the  few  poets  to  whom 
the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  bnly  compared 
the  firft  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and 
found  my  expeftation  fUrpafled,  both  by  its 
elegance  and  its  exadtncfs.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  his  author's  ^rain  of  ftanzas ; 
for  he  faw  that  the  difterence  of  the  lan- 
guages required  a  different  mode  of  verfifica- 
tion.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy; 
in  the  fec6nd  he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from 
Pindar's  meaning,  who  fays,  ifi&ou,  my  foul, 
wijkeji  tojpeak  of  games,  look  not  in  the  defer  t 
fltyfor  a  planet  hotter  than  thefun,  norjhall  we 
tellof  nobler  games  than  thofe  of  Olympia.  'He 
is  fometimes  too  paraphraftical.  Pindar  be- 
ftows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one 
word,  fignifies  delighting  in  horfes ;  a  word 
which,  in  the  tranflation,  generates  thcfe 
lines  : 

Vol.  IV.  X  Hiero's 
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Hicro's  royal  brows,  whofc  care 
Tends  the  courfcr's  noble  breed. 

Pleased  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 
PIcas'd  to  tram  the  youthful  ftced. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  be  came  altme  in 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea  ,•  and  Weft, 

Near  Chc  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-bcfilver'd  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  ftood : 

which  however  is  lefs  exuberant  than  the 
former  paffageT 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  ex*- 
aminatron,  difcover  many  imperfedtions ;  hut 
Weft's  verfioHr  fo  far  as  I  have  eonlidered  ity 
appears  to  be  the  produd  of  great  labour  aad 
great  abilities. 

His  Injlitution  of  the  Garter  (1742)  is-' 
written  with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which 
it  is  *  referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of 
didtion ;  but,  for  want  of  a  procefs  of  events, 
neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  prefcrve  the 
reader  from  wearinefs. 

His 
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Hid  trnkaiidtu  ofSpenfet  aft  v^ry  fuccefs^ 
fully  performed,  both  with  ttfyeiBt  td  the 
metre,  th^  language,  and  the  fiction  i  and 
being  engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of 
the  ientiments,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy, 
the  mind  has  tWo  amuiements  together*  But 
fttch  coihpofifions  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  grtet  atchi6vetnentl  of  intdle^, 
becaufe  their  effed:  is  local  and  temporary ; 
they  appeal  not  to  reaibn  or  paflion,  but  to 
memory,  and  pre-fuppofe  an  accidental  or 
artificial  ftate  of  mind.     An  Imitation  of 
Spenler  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute, 
by  whom  Spen&r  has  never  been  perufed. 
Works  of  this  kind  may  deferve  praife,  as 
proofs  of  great  induftry,  and  great  nicety  of 
obfervation  $  but  the  highefl  praife,  the  praife 
of  genius^  they  cannot  claim.     The  noblefl 
beauties  of  art  ate  thole  of  which  the  efifedl: 
is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  leail 
with  the  whole  circle  of  polished  life ;  what 
is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  play- 
thing of  fafhion^  and  the  amufement  of  a  day. 

THfeRE  is  in  the  Adventurer  a..paper  of 
Teries  given  tp  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr. 

X  2  Weft's, 
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Wcfl's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  him  4     It  fhoul4  not  be  concealed,  hpw- 
ever,  that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jfa^'8  name 
in  Dodfley's  Colledionj  and  is  mentioned 
as  his  in  a  I^etter  of  Shrnf|one's.     Perhaps. 
Weft  gave  it  without  naming  the  author ; 
and  Hawkefworth,  receiving  it  from  him, 
thought  it  his;  for  his  he, thought  it»  as^e 
told  me,  gnd  a0  he  tells  the  publick* 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at 
Chichefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  about  1720*  His  father  was  a 
hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733, 
as  Dr.  War  ton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad- 
mitted fcholar  of  Winchefter  College,  where 
he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  Englifli 
cxercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick 
by  fome  verfes  to  a  Lady  weeping,  publiflied 
in  TAe  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

In  1740,  he  ftood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the 
fcholars  to  be  received  in  fucceffion  at  New 

X  3  College  I 
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College;  but  unhappily  there  was  no  va* 
*cancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  of 
his  life.  He  becanje  a  Commoner  of  Quecn'a 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance]; 
but  was  in  about  half  a  year  elcfted  a  Demj 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continue^ 
till  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
fuddenly  left  the  Upiverfity  i  fpr  what  rcafw 
I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  prpjefts  in 
his  head«  and  very  litth  tponey  in  hjs  jKydn^^ 
I{e  deiigned  many  work3  j  but  his  great  fauU 
was  irrefolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  ifn-' 
jncdiAte  neceffity  broke  his  fch?mes,  and  fuf- 
fepcd  him  to  purfue  no  fettled  purpofe,  A 
man,  doubtful  of  his  dinrier,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpoied  to  ab- 
ftrafted  meditation,  or  remote  enquiries, 
He  publifhed  propoials  for  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
fpeak  with  ^reat  kindnefs  of  Leo  the  Tenths 
and  with  keen  rcfentment  of  his  tailelefs  fuc- 
ceflbr.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  the 
Hiftory  was  cvpr  written.  He  planned  fc-? 
Ycral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 

He 
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He  wrote  now-and^then    odes   and  other 
poemS)  and  did  foniething^  liowever  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company. 
His  appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his 
knowledge  coniiderable,  his  views  extenfivej» 
his  converfation  elegant^  and  his  difpofition 
chearful  •  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ; 
and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he 
was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
in  the  ftreet.  On  this  occajGon  recourfe  was 
had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  Poeticks,  which 
he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commen- 
tary, advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
him  to  efcape  into  the  country.  He  fhewed 
me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  af>- 
terwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoufand  pounds; 
a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  ex- 
hauflible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  ex- 
hauft.  The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and 
the  tranflation  negleifted. 

ft 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happinefs,  Col- 
lins, who,  while  \\^  Jiudied  to  live,  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  tojiudy  than 

X  4  bis 
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his  life  was  aifailed  by  more  dreadful  calami- 

t 

ties^  difcafe  and  infanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  chara^er, 
while  perhaps  it  was  yet  mare  diftindly 
impreffed  upon  my  memory,  I  (hall  iniert  it 
here, 

•'  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  li- 
terature, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues, 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind 
chiefly  upon  works  of  fidlion,  and  fubjeds  of 
fancy;  and,  by  indulging  fome  p^cpliar habits 
of  thovight,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
thojfe  flights  of  imagination  which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is 
reconciled  only  by  a  paflive  acquiefcence  in 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii, 
giants,  and  monfters ;  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  inchaqtment,  to 
gaze  oh  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  Elylian  gardens. 

*'  This  was  however  the  charadler  rather 
of  his  inclination  than  his  genius ;  the  gran- 
deur 
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deur  of  wildnefs^  and  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance, were  always  deiired  by  him,  but 
were  not  al'vays  attained.  Yet  as  diligence 
is  never  wholly  loft ;  if  his  efibrts  fometimes 
caufed  harihnefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife 
produced  in  happier  moments  fublimity  and 
iplendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  iidions 
and  allegorical  imagery;  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not 
fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  not  deficient 
in  fire,  nor  unfurnifhed  with  knowledge 
either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  ob«* 
flruded  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft 
of  miftaken  beauties. 

^*  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 
pious  :  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty, 
and  long  habits  of  diflipation,  it  cannot  be 
expefted  that  any  charafter  (hould  be  exad:- 
ly  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by 
which  the  freedom,  of  agency  is  almofl  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  lon^  aflbciation  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  at  laft  relax  the  flridtnefs  of 
truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fincerity. 
That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  wns, 

palfcd 
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paifled  always  uoentangled  through  the  fnares 
x)f  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  aad  teDtterky  to 
jt£rm ;  but  it  may  lie  iaid  dbat  4t-  leaft  be 
preserved  the  fource  of  adion  wipoUme^ 
ihat  his  principles  m^c  never  diakca,  tlMC 
his  diflia^bions  of  right  aod  ii^ong  wem 
«ieF6r  confounded,  and  that  his  £wlts  had 
xuQthing  of  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceed^ 
4Dd  froija  ibno^  iwexpe^led  preflure,  or  cafual 
tttnptation/ 

^'  The  latter  part  of  his.  life  cannot  be  re- 
fiaembeced  but  with  pity  and  fadne/s.  He 
longuifhed  fome  years  under  that  deprefiion 
x)f  mind  which  ^enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out deftroying  thein»  and  leaves  reafbn  the 
Jcjiowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of 
pAirfuing  ill.  Thefe  clouds  which  he  per^^ 
^ived  gathering  on  his  intellefts,  he  en^ 
.deayoufed  to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafled 
4oito  JPrance  i  but  found  him£blf  conftrained 
40  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He 
vas  for  fome  time  conBn^d  in  a  houfe  of  lunar 
ticks,  And  afterwards  retired  to  the  c^e  of 
his  liiler  in  Chichefter,  where  death  in  175^ 
came  to  his  relief, 

**  After 
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*^  Aft»r  his  wtwn  from  Francf^  tjie  wriir 
ter  of  this  charadter  psad  faim  a  vi0t  $t 
Iflington^  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  &&er, 
whoqi  he  had  dircif^ed  to  meet  him ;  there 
was  then  QothiBg  of  diforder  difcernible  ii:^ 
his  mind  by  any  but  himfeif ;  but  he  had 
withdrawn  from  Audy,  and  travelled  with 
jko  odier  book  than  an  English  Teftameat» 
fuch  as  children  carty  to  the  fcbool ;  whea 
fiis  friend  topk  it  into  hk  hand^  put  of  ^u«p 
fioiity  tp  fee  what  comptnion  a  Man  of  I^etr 
ters  had  chofen,  /  iave  but  one  bo^k^  iald 
Collins,  but  that  is  the  befi.'* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom 
I  once  delighted  to  convert,  and  whpm  J  yet 
remember  with  tendernefs* 

He  was  Tifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  iU» 
nefs^  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  an4 
his  brother ;  tp  whom  he  fpoke  with  difap*? 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
iufficiently  es^preffive  of  Afiatick  manners, 
and  called  them  his  Iriih  Eclogues.  He 
ihewed  them.,  at  the  |ame  time,  an  ode  in- 
bribed  to  ]V(r.  J<^n  fium(,  011  this  fuper* 
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ftitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they  thought 
fupcrior  to  his  other  works,  but  which'  no 
fearch  has  yet  found. 

His  diforder  was  hot  alienation  of  mind, 
but  general  laxity  and  feeblcnefs,  a  deficiency 
rather  of  his  vital  than  intelleftual  powers. 
What  he  fpoke  wanted  neither  judgement 
nor  fpirit  J  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him, 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch, 
till  a  (hort  ceflation  reftored  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former 
vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  began  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ; 
and,  with  the  ufual  weaknefs  of  men  fo  dif^ 
cafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter 
and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  de- 
clined, and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthen* 
fome  to  himfelf. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writ- 
ings may  be  added,  that  his  diftion  was  often 
harih,  unikilfully  laboured,  andinjudicioufly 

felefted.     He  affefted  the  obfoletc  when  it 

was 
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was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his 
words  out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to 
thinks  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame, 
diat  i^ol  to  wrife'profe  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion»  clogged  and  impeded  v^^ith  clufters  of 
confonants.  As  men  are  often  edeemed  who 
cannot  be  loved,  lb  the  poetry  of  Collins  may 
fomctimcs  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little 
plcafure, 

Mr.   Collins's   firft   produdlion  is   added 
here  from  the  Poetical  Calendar  : 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

Kitr    HSR    WESPINO    AT    HER  SIST£R's  WEDPIKG. 

Ccafe,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftatc ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, » 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  ftandsj^ 
And  foftly  whi(jpers  to  your  charms ; 

^'  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
^'  You'll  find  your  fifter  in  his  ai*ma." 


DYER, 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  Jt  han  nd 
other  account  to  give  than  his  own  Let- 
ters, publifhed  with  Hughes'^  correiipon- 
deface,  and  the  notes  added  by  the  editcM'f 
have  afforded  me,  was  born  in  1700,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberghfney, 
in  Caermarthenfhire,  a  fblicitor  of  gfeat  ca- 
pacity and  note4 

He  pafled  throt^  Wdftmiiifter--fcho6f  an- 
der  tbt  care  of  Dvk  Freind,  ai^  \>ms  then 
called  home  to  be  inftrut£):ed  in  his  fkther's 
profelBGtoii.  But  his  father  died  foon,  and 
he  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
iJtit,   having  always  amufed  himfelf  with 

drawing. 


Ac2cwingf  reiblved  to  turn  pawtftc^  aa^  became 
pupil  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artifl  thea  cjf 
high  reputation,  but  now  better  known  by 
his  books  than  by  his  pi£^ufts. 

Having  (ladled  awhile  under  his  mafter^ 
he  beqame,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  adjacent ;  but  be  mingled  poe-^ 
try  with  painting,  and  about  1727  printed 
Grongar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Miicellaiiy. 

Being,  probably,  uniatisfied  with  his  own 
proficiency,  he,  like  other  painters,  travelled 
to  Italy;  and  coming  back  in  1740,  publifh- 
cd  the  Ruins  of  Rome. 


If  his  poem  ivas  writtbn  feon  after  his  re* 
turn,  he  did  not  make  miidb  ufb  of  his  ac- 
quifitions  in  {fainting,  whatever  8iey  might 
be ;  for  decline  of  healthy  and  love  of  fhidy, 
detirmincd  him  to  thef chnroh.  He  therefore 
entered  into  orders;  and,  ii  feemfe^  married 
about  the  fame  time  a  h&f  of  the  nami  of 
Enjbri  "  whofe  grand-hiother,"  feys  he, 
*'  was  a  Shakfpeare,  .de&re&dedfrom  a  brother 
"  of  every  body's  Shakfpeare/'  by  her,  in 
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^7569   he  had  a  ^  and  three  daughcerf 
living. 

His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  a  long  time 
but  flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him^  int74i>  Cal thorp  in  Leic^fter- 
fhire  of  eighty  pounds  a  year^  on  which  he 
lived  ten  years^  and  then  exchanged  it  for 
Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire  of  feventy-fivc. 
His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1751, 
Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
in"  1755  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that 
the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  ConingCby,  and 
other  e^pences,  took  away  the  profit. 

In  1757  he  publifhed  xii^Fleece^  his  greateft 
poetical  work ;  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a 
ludicrous  ftory.  Dodiley  the  bookfeller  was 
one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with 
more  expedlation  of  fuccefs  than  the  odier 
could  eafily  admit.  In  the  (ionverfation  the 
author's  age  was  afked ;  and  being  reprefent- 
ed  as  advanced  in  life.  He  wli^  faid  the  cri- 
tick,  be  buried  in  n^o^kn. 
4 

He 
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He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  puh^ 
lication,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increafe  of  his 
preferments;  for  in  1758  hedied« 

Dyer  is  hot  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fuf* 
ficient  to  require  an  elaborate  criticifm* 
Grongar  HiH  is  the  happieft  of  his  produc- 
tions :  it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  writ-* 
ten  I  but  the  fccnes  which  it  difplays  are  fo 
pleafing,  the  images  which  they  raife  fo  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  and  the  refledlioils  of  the 
writer  fo  confonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or 
experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once 
read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  Ruins  tfkome  fbrikes  mort 
but  pleafes  lefs,  and  the  title  raifes  greater 
expedtation  than  the  performance  gratifies* 
Some  paflkges,  however,  are  conceived  with 
the  mind  of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  neigh- 
bdtirhood  of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  fays, 

■1   ■       At  dead  of*  night 
The  hermit  oft,  'midft  his  orifonsi  hears, 

« 

Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  difparting  towers. 

Of  l^be  fleece y  which  never  becarfle  po- ' 

pular,  and  is  now  univerfally  negleded,  I 

Vol.  IV.  Y  can 
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can  fay  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention.     The  wodkombcr  ahd  the  poet  ap- 
pear to  me  fuch  difeofdant  natures,,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  cotifk 
the fer pent  with  the  fowl.    When  Dyer,  whofe 
mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  ut- 
moft,  by  interefting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interfperfing  rural  imagery, 
and  incidental  digreflions,  by  cloathing  fmall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's 
arts  of  deluiion,  the  meannefs  naturally  ad- 
hering, and  the  irreverence  habitually  an- 
nexed to  trade  and  manufaflure,  £nlc  him 
under  infuperable  oppreflion ;  and  the  difgud 
which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  encum- 
bered, fuperadds  to  an  unpleafing  fubjedi 
foontepels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be 
pleafed* 

Let  me  however  iionefUy  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfure. 
I  have  been  told  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
faid,  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion 
'*  of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
**  Fleece  j  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
^*  (hould  not  think  it  arty  longer  reafonable  I 
*'  to  expcdt  fame  from  excelleace/'  I 

7  SHEN- 
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SHENSTONE 


WILLIAMSHENSTONE,thcfon 
of  Thomas  Shenftone  and  Anne  Pen, 
'Was  born  in  November  17 14,  at  the  Leafowes 
in  Hales-Owen,  oneof  thofe  infulated  diftrifts 
which^  in  the  divilion  of  the  kingdom,  was 
appended,  for  fome  reafon  not  now  difco- 
verable,  to  a  diftant  county;  and  which, 
though  furrounded  by  Warwickfliirc  and 
Worcefterfliire,  belongs  to  Shropfliire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  diftant  from  any  other 
part  of  it* 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom^ 
his  poem  of  the  Scbool'-mijirefs  has  delivered 
to  pofterity ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight 

Y  2  from 
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from  books»  that  he  was  always  calling  for 
frefh  entertainment,  and  expe<5ted  that  when 
any  of  the  family  went  to  market  a  new  book 
fhould  be  brought  himj  which  when  it  came^ 
was  in  fondnefa  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by 
him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeil  had 
been  negledted^  his  mother  wrapped  up  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  pacified 
him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to 
the  Grammar-fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and 
was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton, 
an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where 
he  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of 
his  progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  and  foon  after  (Auguft 
1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed 
the  eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pem- 
broke-College in  Oxford,  a  focicty  which  for 
half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Engh'ih 

poetry 
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poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap- 
pears that  he  found  delight  and  advantage; 
for  he  cominued  his  name  in  the  book  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the 
firft  four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown, 
but  without  {hewing  any  intention  to  engage 
in  the  profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his 
affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dol- 
man  of  Brome  in  Staffordfhire,  whofe  atten* 
tion  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Eng- 
lifh  poetry ;  and  in  1737  publiflied  a  fmall 
Miicellany,  without  his  name« 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  life ;  and  was  fometimes 
at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  of  publick  refort ;  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  poetry.  He  publiflied  in  1740  his 
Judgement  of  Hercules^  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton,  whofe  intereft  he  fiipported  ^vith  great 
warmth  it  an  eleftion :  this  was  two  years 
ftfterwjifas  followed  by  tht8  Scbool-fhijirefs,, 

y  3  Mr. 
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Mr.Dolman^  to  whofe  care  he  was  \\ 
for  his  eafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1745^  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him. 
He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  while^  and  lived  at  his 
houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftantly  re- 
lated ;  but,  finding  that  imperfe£l:  pofleiHoa 
inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eflate  into 
his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of 
its  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea* 
fares,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance:  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  pro/peds, 
to  diverfify  his  furface,  to  entangle  his  walks, 
and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with 
fuch  j  udgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his 
little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fkilful ;  a  place  to  be  vifited 
by  travellers,  and  copied  by  defigners  *  Whe- 
ther to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves, 
and  to  place  a-  beiich  :at  every  turn  where 
th^re  is^an  objedt  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make 
water  roA  where  it  ^ill  be  heard,  and  to  ftag- 
nsttc  where  it  will  be  fecn  1  to  leave  inttrrtii 
where  the  eye  will  be|>leafed,  and  jto  thickca 
the  plantation  where  there  is  ^Dm^thipg  to  be 

hidden, 
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hidden,  demands  any  great  powers  of  mind, 
I  will  not  enquire ;  perhaps  a  fallen  and  furly 
{peculator  may  think  fuch  performances  rather 
the  fport  than  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon. 
But  it  muft  be  at  leafl  confeifed^  that  to  em- 
belliih  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent 
aeiufement;  and  fome  praife  muft  be  allowed 
by  the  mofl:  fupercilious  obferver  to  him,  who 
does  beft  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contend** 
ing  to  do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shenflpne  ^ 
but,  like  all  other  modes  of  felicity^  it  was 
not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements .  Ly  tteU 
ton  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whoft 
empire^  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked  with 
difdain  on  tk^  petty  State  that  appeared  behind 
it.  For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley 
afie£ted  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the  little 
fellow  that  was  trying  to  make  himfelf  ad-* 
mired ;  but  when  by  degrees  the  Leafowes 
forced  themfelves  into  notice,  they  toiok  care 
to  drfcat  the  curiofity  which  they  could  not 
fuppDef£,  by  conducing  their  yiijtants  per- 
vcrfcly  to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and 
introducing  them  at  jtbe  wrong  end  of  a;  walk 
to  deted  ^deception  ;  injuiiosof  W:hich.$heQ* 

Y  4  ftonc 
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ftoqc  would  heavily  complain.  Where  there 
is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and  where 
there  is  vanity  there  will  be  fojly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his 
eye ;  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its 
looks  ;  nothing  raifed  his  indignation  more 
than  to  afk  if  there  were  any  filhes  in  his 
water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im-- 
prove  it ;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds*  When 
he  came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  jSnd 
his  floors  flooded  by  a  (bower  through  the 
broken  roof;  but  could  fpare  no  money  for 
its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamcurj 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat 
and  the  linnet's  fong^  and  his  groves  were 
haunted  by  beings  very  diflferent  from  fawns 
and  fairies.  He  fpent  his  edate  in  adorning 
it,  and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by 
his  anxietieSf  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its 
pil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer  h©  would  have  been  affiflcd  by 
g  peniion  :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been 
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ever  more  properly  bcftowed ;  but  that  it  was 
ever  afked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain 
that  it  never  v^ras  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever; 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  11, 
17631  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married^  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  fhe  was,  to 
whom  his  Pajloral  Ballad  was  addreffed.  He 
is  reprefented  by  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man 
of  great  tenderneft  and  generofity,  kind  to 
all  that  were  within  his  influence  5  but,  if 
once  offended,  not  eafily  appcafed ;  inatten- 
tive to  0Bcohomy,and  carelefs  of  his  expences; 
in  his  perfon  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form ;  very  negli- 
gent of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  i^i  a  particular  manner  5  for 
he  held  that  the  faflaion  was  no  rule  of  drefsj 
and  that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appear- 
ance to  bis  natural  form. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor 

his  curiofity  active;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe 

4  parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himv 
felf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unftaincd  by  any  crime ;  the 
Elegy  on  ^ejfey  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  fuggcfted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardfon's  Pamela. 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from 
the  perufal  gf  his  Letters,  was  this  : 

ft 

^*  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of 
Shenftone's  LrCtters.  Poor  man  !  he  was 
always  wi/liing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
other  diilin^ions ;  and  his  whole  philo*- 
fophy  coniiiled  in  living  againft  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  bis  tafte 
had  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed 
when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  com- 
mend it :  his  correfpondence  is  about  no- 
thing elie  but  this  place  and  his  own 
writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouriog 
clergymen,  who  wrote  vcrfes  too/' 

His  poems  conliil  of  elegies^  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  faUies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His 
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His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his 
Preface  very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately 
explained.  It  is^  according  to  his  account, 
the  effufion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  fome- 
times  plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  there- 
fore fuperior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments. His  compofitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this 
dcfcription.  His  topicks  of  praife  are  the 
domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
and  fimple ;  but,  vvranting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  of  folitudc,  the  in- 
nocence of  ina£tivity,  and  the  unenvied  fe- 
curity  of  an  humble  ftation^  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.  That  of  which  the  eflence  is 
uniformity  will  be  foon  defcribed.  His  Ele- 
gies have  therefore  too  much  refemblance  of 
each  other. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praiie 
bis  daim  is  not  conftant :  his  didion  is  often 
harih,  improper,  and  affefired ;  his  words  Ul- 
coined,  or  ill-chofen,  and  his  phrafe  unskil- 
fully inverted. 

The 
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The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almofl  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
meaning.  From  thefe,  however.  Rural Ele^ 
gance  has  fome  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and 
though  thelinesare  irregular,  and  the  thoughts 
difFufed  with  too  much  verbofity,  yet  it  can* 
not  be  denied  to  contain  both  philofophical 
argument  and  poetical  fpirit* 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent  j 
the  Skylark  pleafes  me  beft,  .which  has  how^ 
cwQT  more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pajioral  Ballad 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re* 
gret  that  it  is  paftoral ;  an  intelligent  reader, 
acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life,  fickens 
at  the  mention  of  the  crooks  the  pipe^  the 
Jheep^  and  the  kidsy  which  it  is  not  neccflary 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's 
art  is  fele<a:ion,  and  he  ought  to  £hew  the 
beauties  without  the  groffnefs  of  the  coun- 
try life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have  been 
chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Dejpairing 
Sb(pberd. 

In 
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In  the  firft  part  arc  two  paflages,  to  which 
if  any  mind  denies  its  fympathy^  it  has  no 
acquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  plcas'd  me  before ; 

But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 
What  ahguilh  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fo, 
*Twas  with  pain  that  Ihc  faw  me  depart. 

She  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern ; 
So  fweetly  (he  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  (he  bade  me  return. 

In  thefccond  this  paffagelias  its  prettinefs, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed: 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  flie  avcrr'd. 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  i 

And  I  lov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderncfs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In 
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In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common^ 
places  of  amorous  poetry  with  fome  addrefs  : 

*Tis  his  with  mock  paffion  to  glow ; 

'Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfol<J> 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow» 

And  her  bofomi  be  fure^  is  as  cold  : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  ftrain. 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  rain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs^  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  £nd  nothing  better  than 
this  natural  ftrain  of  Hope : 

4 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met^ 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  i 

yrhen  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repole. 

Yet  Time  may  dimini0i  the  pain : 
The  flower,  and  the  (hrub,  and  the  tree. 

Which  I  reared  for  her  pleafure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted 
from  the  feveritics  of  criticifm ;  yet  it  ©ay 

be 
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be  remarked,  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour 
is  fometimes  grofs,  and  feldcm  fpritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  Is  the  Choice 
ef  Hire  tiles  J  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  fmooth,  the  didion  elegant^  and  the 
thoughts  juft ;  but  foinething  of  vigour  per- 
haps is  ftill  to  be  wiHied,  which  it  might 
have  had  by  brevity  and  compreflion.  His 
Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not 
a  very  pointed  general  moral.  His  blank 
verfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may  pro- 
bably find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours .  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad.  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanijb 
Lady — I  wifli  it  well  enough  to  wifh  it  were 
in  rhyme. 

The  School-mijirefsy  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral 
Works,  is  furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shen- 
ftone's  performances.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  ftyle,  in  light  and  fiiort  compofi- 
tions,  contributes  much  to  the  incrcafe  of 
pleafure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
twd  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentiments^ 
of  the  original  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  bei- 

tween 
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tween  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 

employment. 

*    The  general  rcconimendation  of  8faonft#ne 

is  eafinefs  and  fimplicity;  his  general  de- 
fe<5t  is  want  of  comprehenfion  and  variety. 
Had  his  mind  been  better  ftored  with  know- 
ledge, whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I 
kne)w  not ;  htf  could  certainly  have  been 
agreeable* 
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THE  following  life  wis  written,  at 
my  requeft,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
better  information  than  I  could  eafily  have 
f^btained;  and  the  publick  will  perhaps  wifH 
that  I  had  folicited  and  obtained  more  fuch 
favours  from  him. 

••Dear  Sir, 

*'  In  confcquence  of  oUr  diiFei^ent  conver- 
fations  about  authentick  materials  for  the 
Life  of  Young,  I  fend  you  the  following  de- 
tail/ It  is  not,  I  confefs,  immediately  in 
the  line  of  my  profeffion;  but  hard  hideed  i» 
our  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  not  call  i-fcw 
hours  itow-and-then  our  own* 

Vol.  IV,  Z  Of 
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Of  great  men  fomething  muft  always  be 
faid  to  gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  great  author 
of  the  Nig&f  Thoughts  much  has  beeh  toM 
of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs  -, 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble, 
mig}i{  Jiave  bien  proci|ired. 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Up- 
ham,  near  Winchcfter,  in  June  1681.  He 
was  the  fori  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  timp 
Fellow  of  Winphefter  College  and  Re£top  of 
Upham  I  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhay  in  Berkfhire,  ftyled  by  Wood  ^en- 
tkman.  In  September  1682  the  Poet's  father 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  c^f  Gillingham 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sariim,  by  bKhop 
Ward*  When  Ward's  faculties  were  im-* 
paired  hy,,8g«*  his  duties  were  nece^ayily 
perforoied  by  others.  We.  learn  from  Wood, 
that^  at  a  ,viijtation  of  Sprat,  July  .;nc  12th, 


EiihoDr  was  fo  pleafed,  that  He  told^  the 
Chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher 
hi^d  one  of  the  worft  pret)ends  in  tbejir  cjiurch. 

8     *^  *    'Some 
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Some  time  after  thls^  in  confequence  of  his 
iiaerit  arnl  reputation^  or  pf  the  intereft  of 
^ord  Bradford^  to  whom^  in  1702^  he  der 
dicated  two  volumes  of  fermonay  he  was  ap'^ 
pointed  chaplain  to  King  William  aj^d  (^eeo 
Mary,  and  preferred  to  the  (il<eaaery  of  Sarunj* 
l^ob^  who  .wrote  in  1720,  fays,  he  was 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  la|e 
Queen,  who  honoured  him  by  ilanding  god*- 
mother  to  the  Poet.  His  fellQwfhip  of  Wiiji- 
chefter  he  refigped  in  favour  of  a  Mr.  Har-- 
thp  who  married  his  pnly  daughter.  The 
I^ean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  (hort  iU^efc, 
in  1705,  in  the  fi^ty-third  year  of  his  ^ge. 
Qa  the  Sunday  after  his  deceafe  Biihop  Bur-- 
net  preach^  at  the  cathedral,  and  began  h;s 
i^rmon  with  faying,  ''  Death  has  been  of 
^  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
^  upojb  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  car- 
^  ri^  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a 
^  ftiroke;  fo  tl^t  he,  whom  you  faw  a  week 
^  ago  diftributing  the  holy  myfteries,  is 
*  now  laid  in  the  duil.  But  he  ftill  lives 
m  the  many  excellent  direiflions  he  has 
^  left  us,  both  hpw  to  Jive  and  how  to 

!^  die." 

Z  z  The 
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*  ^  The  Dcari  placed  his  fbn  upon  the  foun- 
dation at  Winchefter  College,  where  he  hail 
himfclf  been  educated.  At  this  fchool Edward 
Young  remained  till  the'cleftion  after  his 
eighteenth  birth-^day,  the  period  at  which 
thofe  upon  the  foundation  are  fuperannuated 
Whether  he  did  not  betray  hi$  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  mafters  had  not'  ikill  enough 
to  difcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  gc^ 
nius  for  which  he  riierited  reward,  or  no  va- 
cancy at  Oxford  iaiforded  them  ^  opportuni- 
ty fo  beftow  upon  him  the  reward  provided 
for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham;  certain 
it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellovvfliip  our  Pdit 
did  not  fucceed.     By  change-,  or  by  choice, 
New  College  does  not  number  ambng  its 
Fellows  him  who  wrote  the  Night  7'bougbts. 

■ 

On  the  13th  of  Oaober>  1703,  he  was 
entered  an  Independent  Member  of  New  Col- 

•  lege,  that  he  might  live  at  little  expencc  in 
the  Warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould  be  quali- 

-fied  to  ftand  for  a  fellowfliip at  AU-ibuls.  In 
a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College 
died.    He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College, 

'     •        2  The 
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The  Prefident  of  this  Society,  from  regard 
alio  for  his  father,  invited  him  thither^  in 
order  to  leflen  his  academical  expences.  In 
1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law  fellowship 
at  All-fouls  by  Archbi(hop  Tennifon,  into 
whofe  hands  it  came  by  devolution. —Such 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  jufliiies  Burnet's 
praifc  of  the  father,  refledts,  credit  o^  the 
condudl  of  the  fon.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove  that  the  father 
did  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  17 14,  Young  took 
his  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and 
his  Doctor's  degree  on  the  ipth  of  June, 
1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difco- 
vered,  it  is  (aid,  an  inclination  for  pupils; 
Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is  not 
known.  None  has  hitherto  boafted  to  have 
received  his  academical  inftrudtion  frorii  the 
author  of  the  Nig&t  T'bougbts. 

It  is  certain  that  his  college  was  proud  of 
him  no  lefs  as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet ;  for, 
in  J  71 6,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Cod- 

Z  3  rington 
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fingtoh  Ifibrarf  was  hid,  two  years  after  Y^ 
had  taken  his  Batchclor's  degree,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fpeak  the  Latin  ofation.  This  is 
^  leaft  particular  for  being  dedicated  in 
EnglHh'  To  the  Ladks  of  the  Codrington  Fa^ 
fnily.  Td  thefe  Ladies  he  fays,  *^  that  he  wai 
nftavoidably  flung  into  a  fingularity,  by  be* 
ing  pbli|;;ed  to  write  an  epiftle-dedicatory 
troid  of  cdmmon^place,  and  fuch  an  one  as 
was  never  publifhed  before  by  any  author 
whatever : — that  this  pratStice  abfolved  them 
from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
prefented  to  them  j— and  that  the  bookieller 
approved  of  it,  becaufe  it  would  make  peor 
pie  ftare,  was  abfurd  enough,  and  perfectly 
right," 

Of  this  Oration  there  is  no  appearance  in 
his  own  edition  of  his  works  ;  and  prefixed 
to  an  edition  by  Curl!  and  Tonfon,  in  1741, 
is  a  letter  from  Young  tp  Curll,  if  Curll 
may  be  credited,  dated  December  the  9th, 
1739,  wherein  he  fays  he  has  not  leifure  to 
review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds, 
•'  I  havfe  not  the  fi^r  to  Lord  Lan/dowe. 
'*  If  you  Will  take  my  advicfe^  I  wpuld  have 
**  ybu  omit  that,  ani|  the  oration  On  Codring^ 

"  ton. 
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**.  ton.  I  think  the  colledion  will  ieU  bettv 
**  without  them." 

.  ,.  ^rhcre  are  who  relate,  that,  when  firll 
Young  found  himfelf  independent,  and  his 
own  aiafter  at  All-fouls,  he .  wag  not  the 
ctf-nament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he 
afterwards  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had 
ceafed  fome  time  before  by  his  death ;  and 
Young  wa$  certainly  not  afhamed  to  be  patrp* 
nized  by  the  infamously  barton .  But  Wharton 
befriended  in  Youhg,  perhaps,  the  poet, 
and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If  virtuous 
authors  muft  be  patronized  only  by  virtuous 
peers,  who  (hall  point  them  out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  RuiFhead  to  hav^  told 
Warburtoix,  t|iat  "  Voung  had  much  of  a 
fublime  genius,  though  without  common 
ienfe ;  fo  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide, 
wfis  pcrpetjually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bonw 

baft.  r.This  made  hin>^  jp?^5  ^foQliJk  youth ^ 
the  fport  of  peers  and  poets :  but  his  having 
a .  vtxy  good  he^rt  enabled  him  to  fupport 
the  clerical  charaAer  when  he  aiHuned  it, 

Z  4  firft 
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firft  with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  ho- 


nour." 
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They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  monSity 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be 
wrong ;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opi- 
nion of  Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the 
caufe  of  religion.  Tindal  ufcd  to  ipend 
much  of  his  time  at  All-fouls.  *'  The  other 
boys,'*  faid  thp  atheift,  '*  I  can  always 
anfwcr,  becaufe  I  always  know  whence 
they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have 
**  read  an  hundred  times ;'  but  that  fellow 
"  Young  is  continually  peftering  me  with 
**  foniething  of  his  own.'* 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  cenfurers  of 
Young  (nay  be  reconcileable.  Young  might, 
for  two  or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kind 
of  life,  in  which  his  natural  principles 
would  not  fufFcr  him  to  wallow  long.  If 
this  were  Co,  he  has  left  behind  him  not  only 
lijs  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  the 
pQtcnt  teftimouy  of  experience  againft  vice. 

We  fliall  fpon  fee  that  one  of  his  earliei^ 
produdtions  was  more  fcrious  than  what 

pomes 
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corner  from  the    generality  of   unfledged 
poets. 

■  Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune 
of  Addiibn  to  the  Poem  to  bis  Mfijefiy^  pre- 
fentcd,  with  a  copy  of  vcrfes,  to  Somers ; 
and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  foar  to  wealth 
and  honours  on  wings  of  the  fame  kind.  His 
firft  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
called  up  to  the  Houfe  Lords  the  fons  of 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylefl)ury, 
and  added;  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the 
number  of  peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  one  at  leaft  of  the  hew  Lords,  he 
publiihed  in  1712  An  Epifile  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Gforge  Lor  J  Lanjdo'mne.  In  this 
compofltion  the  poet  pours  out  his  pan^y- 
rick  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  fnan, 
who  thinks  his  prefent  ftock  of  wealth 
will  never  be  exhaufted. 

The  poem  ieems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile 
the  publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  done  by  fhewing  that  liien 
-are  flain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace  harvejls 
wave,  and  commerce  fivells  her  fail.  If  this  be 
humanity,  is  it  politicks  ?    Another  purppfe 

:  of 
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:ci  thif  epiftle  appears  to  have  been»  to  pre* 
pare  the  publick  for  the  reception  of  fome 
tragedy  of  his  own.  His  Lordihip's  pa* 
tronage,  he  fays»  will  not  kt  him  repent  bis 
faffionfor  tbefiagey^^^nA  tht  particular  praiife 
beftowed  on  Othello  and  Or^npko  looks 
M  if  fonie  fuch  character  as  Zanga  was 
even  then  in  contemplation.  The  afiedionate 
mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrifoti 
^  of  New  College^  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem^  is 
an  inftance  of  Young's  art,  which  difplayed 
itielf  fo  wonderfully  fome  time  afterwards 
in  the  Night  Thoughts,  of  making  the  pub- 
lick  a  party  in  his  private  forrow* 

Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cenfure 
diis  poern^  it  ought  at  leaf):  to  be  remembered 
that  he  did  not  infert  it  into  his  works ;  and 
that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  feen^ 
he  advifes  its  omiiGon*  The  bookfellers^  ia 
the  late  Body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  fhould  have 
difUnguiihed  what  w^s  deliberately  rejeded 
by  the  refpcdive  authors.  This  I  fhall  be 
careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  **  I 
^^  think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces  in 
**  four  volumes  to  be  the  moft  cxcufeablc  of 
**  all  that  I  have  written  i  -and  I  wifh  le/s 

•*'  apology 
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afelagy  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  it 

*  no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  piece$ 
'  here  republiflied  I  have  rcvifed  and  cor- 

*  redlcd,  and  rendered  them  as  fardonahle^ 

*  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do/' 


Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  fhut  onlj 
againft  literary  (inners  ? 

When  Addifon  publiflied  Cato  in  171 3* 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a 
l-ecommendatory  copy  of  verfes.  This  is 
pne  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the . 

l^ight  thoughts  did  not  republifh. 

■  * 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Foem  on  the  Lafi 
JXxy,  Addifon  did  not  return  Young's  com- 
pliment; but  l^he  Englijhman  of  Odober  29, 
1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addi- 
fon, fpeaks  handfomely  of  this  poem.  The 
LiOfi  Day  was  publifhed  foon  after  the  peace., 
The  vice-chancellor's  imprimatur^  for  it  was 
firft  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated  May  the 
19th,  1713.  From  the  Exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  fpent  fome  time  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  it.  While  other  bards  mtb  Bri- 
tain s  hergfet  their  fouls  onjire,  he  draws,  he 

lays. 
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iays,  a  deeper  fcene.    Marlborough  j&tf^  been 
conHdered  by  Britain  as  her  bero-,  but^  when 
the  Lajl  Day  was  published,  female  cabal 
had  blaited  for  a  time  the  laurels, of  Blen- 
heim.     This  '  ferious    poem    was    finifhed 
by   Young    as    early   as    171  o,    before   he 
was  thirty ;  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
Trailer.     It  was  infcribed  to  the  Queen,  in 
a  dedication,  which,    for  fome  reafon,  he 
did  not  admit  into  his  works.     It  tells  her, 
that  his  only  title  to  the  great  honour  he  now 
does  himfelf  is  the  obligation  he  formerly 
received  from  her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known, 
unlefs  he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother. 
He  is  faid  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a 
fettled  ftipend  as  a  writer  for  the  court.  In 
Swift's  "Rhapfody  on  poetry"  are  thefe  Hoes, 
fpeakijig  of  the  court* 

Whence  Gay  was  banilh'd  in  dilgrace. 
Where  Pope  will  never  fliow  his  face, 

'  Where  Y muft  torture  his  invention 

^    To  flatter  knaves,  or  lofe  his  penfioii. 

That  Y-r means  Young,  is  clear  from 

four  other  Uoes  in  the  ^me  poem. 

Attend, 
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Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  ftrew  yovir  bays  i 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 

'  -  • 

You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  fide. 

Yet  who  fhall  fay  with  certainty  that 
Young  was  a  penfioner  ?  In  all  modern  pe- 
riods of  this  country,  have  not  the  writers 
on  one  fide  been  regularly  called  Hirelings^ 

and  on  the  other  Patriots  ? 

•  •  . 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  i^  clear- 
ly political.  It  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms 
of  the  late  peace  -,  — ^  it  gives  her  M^^jcfty 
praife  indeed  for  her  vidlories,  but  fays  that 
the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee  her  rife 
from  this  lower  world,  foaring  above  the 
clouds,  pafling  the  firfl  and  fecond  heavens, 
and  leaving  the  fixed  flars  behind  her ; — nor 
will'  he  lofe  her  there^  but  keep  her  flrill  in 
view  through  the  boundlefs  fpaccs  on  the 
other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey  to- 
wards eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the  heaven 
of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and 
conveying  her  ffill  onward  from  the  flretcli 
of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her  pur- 
fuit,.and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The 
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The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  froiii 
this  lower  worlds  to  a  place  where  human 
praiie  of  human  flattery  even  lefs  general 
than  this  are  of  little  confequence.  If  Young 
thought  the  dedication  contained  only  the 
praife  of  truths  he  &ould  not  have  omitted 
it  in  his  works.     Was  he  confcious  of  the 
exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then  he  fliould  not 
have  written  iu    The  poem  itfelf  is  not 
without  a  glance  to  politicks^  notwithftand^ 
ing  the  fubjc<3:.     The  cry  that  the  church 
was  in  danger^  had  not  yet  fubiided.     The 
hafi  Day,  written  by  a  layman^  was  much 
approved  by  the  miniftry, .  and  their  friends. 

*  •         •  •  •         ^ 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  I'he  Force  of 
Religion^  or  Vanquijhed  Love,  was  fent  into 
the  world*  This  poem  is  fo^nded  on  the 
execution  of  Lady  Janfc  Gray  and  her  hui^ 
band  Lord  Guildford  in  1 5.54--ia  flory  chofen 
for  the  fubjed  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund 
Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe. 
The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countefs  pf  Salif- 
bury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He 
hopes  it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  pie- 
fumption  that  the  ftory  could  not  have  been 
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read  without  thoughts  of  the  Countefs  of 
Saliibury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
another,  *^  To  behold/'  he  proceeds,  *•  i 
perfon  cfnfy  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  prudent 
regret/  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable  to 
the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  in- 
dighation ;  but  to  turn-  our  eyes  on  a 
Countefs 'of  Salifbury,  gives  us  pleafuref 
and  imptovenientj  it  worfk^  a  fort  of  mi- 

•*  'rack,  otcifibns  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to 

•         . ■  ..  '       * 

•*  fall  off  from  fin;  and  makes  our  very 
**  fenfes  and  aiffeftiohs  converts  to'our  reliA. 
**  gion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."  His 
flittery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for 
cdrs,  and  was  at  ieaft  a£  \<rc\l  adapted.  * 

Auguft  the  aTth,  17 14,  Pope  writes  to 
his  friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  jiift  arrived  from 
Oxford— that  every  one  is  Aiuch  concerned 
for  the^  Quceh*s  death,  but  tliat  no  panegy- 
ricks  are  ready  yet  for  the  King.  Nothing 
like  friendfhip  had  yet  taken  place  between 
Pope  and  Yoimg  5  for,  foon  after  the  event 
wldch  Pope  mentions.  Young  publifhed  a 
jpoem  ton  the  Queen's  death,  and  his  Ma- 
jelly's  acceflibn  to  the  throne.  It  is  in- 
fcribed  to  Addifon,   then"  fecrctary  to  thte 

Lords 
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Lords  Juftices.     Whatever  .was  the  obliga« 
tion  which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Aane^  the  poet  appears  to  aln^  at.  fomethin|;^ 
of  the  iame  fort  from  George'.   Of  the  poem 
the  intention  ieems  to  have  beeOt  to  £hew 
that  he  had  the  &mc  extravagant  ftraiaof 
praife  for  a  King  as  for  a  Queen.     To  dif- 
cover,  at  the  very  outfet  of  a  foreigno's 
reign  y  that  the  Gods  blefs  his  new  fubjeds 
in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more  than  praife. 
Neither  was  thia  deemed  one  of  his  excujeai/c 
pieces.     We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  yr^U  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton  a  Lady  celebrated  for 
her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  arid  by  Waller. 
To  die  Dean  of  Sarum's  vifitation  fermon. 
already  mentioned,  were  added  fome  verfes 
"by  that  excellent  poetcfs  Mrs.  Anne 
"  Wharton,"  upon  its  being  tr^mflated 
into  E^gliih,  at  the  infUnce  of  Wall^, 
by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  en- 
j^obled,  ;did  not  drop  the  ion  of  his  old 
friend.  -  In  him^  during  the  ibort  time  he 
lived.  Young  found  a  patron^  and  in  his  diA 

folutc 
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ibiuJO:  4«ic£n^t>»  fi«lrnidl:|Q^()  a^ihfiAioik 

fet  out  upedikishtniinelii^. iirom  whitH  he  itv^ 
turned  in  about  a  twelvemonths  The  be- 
gijiiilngififcri£7i^  vcactiij*^^  to  ^relfltfid^ 

J"'  lof  Jbi&.eg[tfaor<itmrjii'\<^^  h^^^a^.tl^p 

^^.ihofioti'  doQ^ihim  erf  beiicil^  fidwittp^ 

".  Hodfo  of.Lordsl"   V- .  ,  :  :  *    - 


..  JWith,|]ik  unhappy.  ch^ai3[erlij^ 
likely,  tb^  young!  wfotUg  Jrohnd.  ;  From 
hi^  Letter  to  Richar(^bak  on  QrigiAali-QoiU^ 
pofittQUy  it/ii.  dm:  he  >was^  at  foti)e«  pRmod 
of  his  life,  in  that  country.  "  I  remem-*- 
*f  W/:'  ife;^  Jie,  in  ;tliadi'Lktl^^^^e«lLing 
t)f  fBwift,.  *^as:  I  dnd  dthers  -were  iakihg 
^*^  wrdi :him:ah  ettenimr.  ^M:a^    abouft .'aonite 

r  O  '  I 

*  <  oat  >of !  i)6^/?ff , .  kff  iU)^  fliioit ;  -^  n^a&A 
♦f  Dri  J  'Ijut,  pbrC^JAg.  riw*'4id  >iiot  IfoBp^ 
*'  lis,'  FiMKbt  i)ack,ii(iid  found  hiiii  fixid 
as  aiftatuie!,.  anA  earfie(tiy  ^ssing  upward 
at  anoble.elMy  whicl^inf  it«  uppenhdfl 
"  branches  was  nfiuch  tfitl^fed  4nc(  decayed* 
'*  Pointing  at  it/'  he  ftict,  «  I  Ihall'be  like 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  *•  that 
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^  thflt  tree,  I  fliall  <iic  at  top/'— Is  it  n<t 
ptoMbie,  4^t  tkis  vifit  to  Jr^m&mvis  fsud 
when  he.  had  .an  x^pportunity  of  goiog  thi- 
lifef  with  his  avowoi  friend  and  patron  ? 


From  TA^  Eng/ijbman  it  appears^  that  2 
tragedy  by  Ybung  was  in  &e  theatre  fo  early 
as'1713.  Yet  B^riEr  was  not  brought  up- 
on Drury-Lane  Stage  till  1719.  It  was  in-* 
(bribed  to  thse  Duke  of  rNewcaftle/^^becaufe 
**  the  late  inftanccs  he  had  received  of  hi$ 
**  Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommon  favour^ 
'*  in  an  affair  of  fome  confe^uehce,  foreign 
^[  to  the  theatre,  had  tafcen  from  hini  the 
*.*  ^ivilege  of  chufing  a  patron/*  .The  De^ 
dicatioft  he  afterwards  fupprefled. 

Bu/ifis  was  fallowed  in  the  year  ^72.i.!lrtr 
*thl  Revenge.  Left  at  liberty  now  to  chv& 
6is  |>stfy)n»  he  dedicated  this  fiunous  tngcdj 
to  thcLDuke of  Wharton.,  «  Ydur  Grace,'" 
iays  the  Dedication,  **  has  bee^  pleaied  to 
**  make  yourfelf  acccflary  to  thefblWing 
«*  fcencs,  not  oiily  by  fuggefting  the  moft 
" .  beaatiful  incident  in  ^m,  but  by  mak- 
•*.ing  all  poffible  provifion  for  the^  fuccefs 
"  of  the  whole." 

I.        •'  _     .  - 

•••  =■  ■'    i  .,    that 
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TThat  his  Ghicfe  ihould  hive  lliggefted  the 
incident  to  which  he  allude«>  whatever  that 
incident  Be/  is  hot  Unlikely;  The  lad  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  fupefannuated  young  man^ 
in  his  quarters  at  Lerida^  in  Spain ,  was  fome 
fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the  ftory  olF  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

.  Dryden  dedicated  Mafriage  a  ia  Mode  tb 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochefterj, 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  ais;  the  de-^ 
lender  of  his  poetry^  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to 
Wharton  thu8~**  My  prefent  fortune  is  his 
^'  boUiiity^  and  my  future  his  care;  which  I 
•*  will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  remem- 
'*  bei^tohis  hoilour,  fince  he>  I  kncw^  in-* 
'*  tended  his  generofity  as  an  encouragement 
"  to  merit,  though,  rfirough  his  very  par-i 
**  ddnable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  hini 
^^  {o  lincere  a  duty  and  fefped,  i  happen  io 
**  receive  the  benefit  of  it/'  That  he  evef 
had  filch  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Youxlg  tbok 
all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  coticeal  frotn  thd 
World,  by  excluding  this  dedication  irbnl  his 
Vrbrks.     He  (hotild  hive  remembered,  that 

Aa  a  he 


he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation 
to  Wharton  fbr  tife  mofi  hautifui  incident  in 
what  ia  furdy  nQt  bi^^  jea(^  tep^jftjiful  compq- 
fition;  The  pinkgejaft  quQi^adis^in  a  poem 
aftcmrardfi  addrdfed  to  JW^p^le^  literally 
copied: 

'Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from  cenfiire  free; 
*Twas  meant  for  merits  though  it  fell  on  me. 

-  While  Voung;  «6iu>>  iivhis^Lo'ij^  of  Fame ^ 
comphiHS  grievoufiy  how  efVisn  JeJtcatians 
njoap  an  Mfbicp  HaJbif^,  wa&' /painting  an 
amiible  Diike  of-  Whacton  jn  pcri&able 
j^bfe,-  >  jpope  ^vas  perhaps  beginning  to  de« 
fcrib0  the  Jcorn  and'  ti^ondrr  ff  tis  days  in 
lifting' verTe.  -  .    , 


"' To^the  pitFonageof  fuch* a  chaigiler^  had 
Toutig.  fhidied  men  as  much  as  Pope>  he 
would,  have  knoT$nft  hd\v  little  to  ^lave  truft^ 
ed.  '*  YSung;  howfever,^  wa*  certaiply  indebt- 
ed' fc  k  fofT  fomethiiig  materia]  9  and  the 
BuTce^s  regard  for- Young,  added  ito  his'X«^ 
tf  PrUtfiy  procured  to  All-fouls  College  a 
donation^  which  Was  not  forgotten  by  the 
poet 'When  he  dedicated  Xbe  Revenge. 


It 
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It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond 
Atkins,  Cafe  i  36,  Stiles  verfus  the  Attorney 
General;  14  March  1740;  as  authority  for 
the  Life  of  a  Poet.  But  Biographers  do  not 
always  find  fuch  certain  guides  as  the  oaths 
of  thofe  whofe  lives  they  write.  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  was  to  determine  whether  two  an- 
nuities, granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to 
Young,  were  for  legal* confideratiohs.  One 
was  dated  the  24th  of  March  17 19^  and  ac-» 
counted  for  his  Orace's  bounty  in  a  ftyle 
princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — • 
*'  confidering  that  the  publick  good  is  ad- 
**  vanced  by  the  encouragement  of  Ic&rhiAg 
**  and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  ,{^le^fe4 
*'  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Youn^^ 
"  in  confideration  thereof,  and  of  the-lbfre 
*'  he  bore  him,  &c."  The  ether  Was  dutA 
the  loth  of  July,  1722,  •    ^ 

Young,  oh  his  examination;  fwore  «hat 
he  quitted  tke  Exeter  flmily,  afnd  refufed  an 
annuity  df  100/.  which  Rad  been  offerM 
him  for  his^  life  if  he  woilld  d6rri!ihue  tutor 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  upofi  the*  ^effing'  folic!- 
tatiops  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  t&i 

A  a  3    .  Grace's 
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Grace's  afTurances  of  providing  for  him  in 
^.  much  more  ample  manner*  It  alio  ap- 
peared that  the  Duke  had  given  hipi  a  bond 
for  600/.  dated  the  15th  of  March  1721, 
in  coniideration  of  his  taking  feveral  jour- 
nies,  and  being  at  great  exipences,  in  order 
to  be  chofen  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons  at  the  Duke's  defire,  and  in  confidera* 
tion  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of  200/. 
and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All-fouls  CoUegej^ 
on  his  Grace's  promifes  of  ferving  and  ad- 
vancing him  in  thi^  worlc^. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  account*  The 
attempt    to    get  into    Parliament  was    at 

.  Cireijceftcr,  where  Young  ftood  a  contcft-» 
fid  eleAion.     His  Grape  diffoyered  in  him 

.  t^^ts  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Not 
was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  be 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher, 
9hA  was  much  followed  fo;*  the  grace  and  ani- 
mation of  his  delivery.  By  hiis  ocatorical 
talents  hb  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the  Qipgraphia,  deferted.  As  he  was  preach-* 

.  ing  iT\  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plaiiify 

percc^iyed  it  was  put  of  his  ppwer  to  command 

.3  the 
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the  attention  of  his  apdience^  This  fb^ScAr 
fid  the  fM|ing^  o^  ths  preacher,  that  he  fat 
hsick  in  the  pulpit^  andbyril  injtotears.-nBujt 
3ve  muft  purfue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1 7 1 9  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addi- 
ion,  in  a  Letter  addreffed  to  their  common 
friend  Tickcll.  For  the  fecrct  hiftory  of  the 
following  lines,  if  they  contain  an^,  it  is  now 
vain  to  feek : 

Ij^joy  once  join*  dy  in  forrow,.  now>  for  yeafs— - 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickcll,  accept  this  vcrfe,  thy  mournful  due. 

Froni  yojur  .account  of  Tickell  it  appears 
jthat  he  and  Yottpg  ufcd  to  **  communicate 
'*  Xo  each  .other  wha^tcver  verfcs  thpy  wrote, 
**  pvcn  tq  the  Icaft  things/' 

In  ijii^^ppcSirtd^Paraphrafe  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  yob.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long^  by  means  of  the  fcals, 
been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work 
the  author's  opinion  may  be  known  from 
his  f^etter  fo  Cijrlji;  *'  You  feejn,  in  the  Col- 
**  leAion  you  propofe,  to  haye  pmitted  what 
"  I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place  in  it ; 
"  I  mean  a  ^r inflation  from  Part  of  Job^ 
*'  printed  by  Mr.  Tonfon/'     The  Dedica^ 

A  a  4  tion, 
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lioiT,^whkh  was  only  ftifS^red  to  ap|>car  in 
Tofifon^s  edition^  while  it  fpeaks  with  firtis- 
faATon  of  his  prefent  retifem^ht'^  fcems  to 
make  an  unufual  ftruggle  fo  efcape  from  re- 
tirement, '  But  every  one  who  fings  in  the 
dark  do?s  npt  ling  from  joy.  It  is  addrefledj 
in.no  common  ftrain  of  flattery,  to  a  Chan-r 
cellor,  of  whom  h?  clearly  appears  to  have 
had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  wpuld  npt  hav$  been  jflk-, 
pofiibl?  to  fix  the  dates  without  the^aflx^hnce 
of  firft  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occaiion 
to  obferve  iji  your  account  of  Dryden,  arq 
with  difficulty  found.  We  muft  dien  have 
referred  to  the  Poems,  to  difcover  when  they 
weje  written.  For  thefe  internal  notes  of 
time  we  ihould  not  haye  referred  in  vain. 
The  firft  Satire  l^^ients  that  "  Guilt's  <:hicf 
foe  in  Addifon  isc  fled."  The  libcond,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf^  aiks^ 

* 

U  thy  ambition  fweating  fqr  a  rhyme^ 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  ztfirty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  werex  originally  pubjiihcd  ftpa*- 

rately  in  folio,  under  tbetitle  ofii^ieUffi^ 

» 
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verfd  Tajfion.  Thcfc  paiTages  fix  the  ap- 
•pearance  <>f  •  the  lirft  to  about  I'jz^y  the 
time  at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  ieU 
dom  fufiered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  * 
once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  began  his  Satires  foon  after  he  had 
vrritten  the  Paraphrafe  on  Job.  The  lafl; 
Satire  was  certainly  finifhed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  ijzf>.  In  December  1725 
the  King,  in  his  paffage  from  Hclvoet* 
fluys,  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  from  a 
ilorm  by  landing  at  Rye  3  and  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  efcape  into  a 
pifracle,  in  fuch  an  encomiaflick  ilrain  of 
compliment  as  poetry  too  often  feeks  to  pay 
to  royalty. 

From  the  fixth  of  thefe  poems  we  learn, 

Mid(t  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
G1qw'4  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

iince  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next 
jcouplct,' 

Her  favour  Is  diffused  to  that  degree, 
'  Excefs  of  goodnefi  ?  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  Majefty  had  flood  godmother  and  given 
her  name  to  a  daughter  of  the  Lady  whom 
Young  married  in  1731. 

The 
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The^  fifth  Satire,  on  Women^  vrs^  not  pub* 
lifhcd  till  1727 ;  »nd  the  fixth  not  till  ij%%. 

To  thefe  Poems,  whtn,  in, ,1728,  he  ga-t 
thcced  them  into  one  publication,  he  pre-? 
fixed  a  Preface ;  in  which  he  obfervds,  that 
n^.man  can  converfe  much  in  the  world 
hut,  at  what  he.  meets- with,  he  muft 
either  be  infenfiblc  or  grieve,  or  beangry 
or  Imile.  Now  to  fmile  at  it,  and  turn 
it  into  ridicule^"  adds  hc^  "  I  think  mod 
^*  eligible,  as  it  hurts  ourfelves  leaft,  and 
gives  vice  and  folly  the  greateft  o^nce. 
•-*-  Laughing  at  .4he  mifcondud  of  the 
world,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  eafe  q( 
of  any  more  difagreeable  paflion  about  it. 
'^  One  paflion  is  more  eifedlually  driven  out 
**  by  another  thaft'  by  reafon,  whatever  fomc 
*^  teach."  So  wrote,  and  •  fo  of  courfe 
thought,  the  lively  and  witty  Satirift  at  th? 
grave  age  of  almoft  fifty,  who,  many  year? 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  i^  j[)^gr.  After 
all.  Swift  pronounced  of  thefe  Satires,  that 
they  fliould  either  haye  beer^  more  aijgry,  qr 
more  mprry. 
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Is  it  not  fomewhat  Angular  that  Young 
prcferved,  without  any  palliation,  this  Pre- 
fecc,  (0  bluntly  decifivc  in  favour  of  laugh- 
ing ^t  the  world,  in  the  fame  colledtion  of 
his  works  which' contains  the  mournful, 
angry,  glooipy  Nigit  'thoughts  f 

At  the  copclufipn  of  fhe  Preface  he  applies 
Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the  Birth  of  Love  to 
modern  poetry,  with  the  addition,  *•  th^^ 
'f  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  fubjeft  to 
'^  blindnefs,  whic}i  makes  her  miftake  her 
^*  way  tp  preferments  and  honours  ^  and 
^'  that  ihe  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of 
^*  her  fiathers  family ;  but  divides  her  fa- 
f  *  vours,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mo- 
'*  ther's  relations,''  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did 
not  lead  Young  to  preferments  or  to  ho- 
nours ;  but  was  •  there  not  fomething  like 
blindnefs  in  the  flattery  which  he  fonxetimes 
forced  her,  and  her  fifter  Profe,  to  u^ter  ? 
She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him  to  en- 
tertain a  mod  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ; 
but  furely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to 
Poetry,  had  no  connexion  with  her  whom 
Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  Thiit  he 
could  not  well  complain  of  being  related  to 

Poverty 
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Poverty  appears  clearly  from  tho  frequent 
boanties  \vhkh  his  gratitude  records^  ami 
from  the  wealth  which  he  left  behind  him. 
By  I'be  Univerfal  Pajion  he  acquired  no  vul- 
gar fortune^  ixiore  thsn  three  thoufand  pounds. 
A  confiderable  fum  had  already  been  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  South-Sea.  For  this  lofs  he 
took  the  vengeance  of  an  author.  His  Mufe 
makes  poetical  uie  more  than  once  of  a 
Soutb-Sea  Dream. 

liJs  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manu- 
fcript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Rawlinfon^  that  Young,  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Univerfal  PaffioTty  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  two  thoufand  pounds; 
and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends  exclaicbed, 
^wa  thoufand  pounds  for  a  poem  f  he  faid  it 
was  the  bed  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  lif^;* 
for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thou£m«l. 

This  ftory, may  be  true;  but  it  ieems  to 
have  been  raifed  from  the  two  anfwers  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  VK 
Spenfer's  Life. 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  withonf 
the  hope  of  preferments  and   honours,  to 

the 
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thne  Duke  of  Dorfet^  Mr,  Dcdington,  Mr- 
Speqccr  Compton*  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain^ 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plaia 
panegyric.  In  1726  he  addrelTed  a  poem  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
i\ifiicieqtly  explains  the  intention*  .  If 
Youug  YfZ9  a  ready  cclcbrator,  ^  did  ijot 
ep4c»vo]ur,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  z  lafting 
cfie.  .  216^  Infialment  Is  among  the  plece^  he 
did  119^  adnplit  into  the  number  of  his  excujf^ 
^le^rithigt.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  wluch 
pretendf  .to.pant  after  the  power  of  beflow* 

,•••#♦••  .»  •  .        . 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  By  the  tBciVitf,  , 
In'rfecp  eternity  to  launch  thy  nanie !  ' 


•  t.   « 


The  bouflty?  of  the  former  •  reign  Teems*  to 
have  bee&^ieontinuedi  poflibly  increafed^  in 
this*  Whativter  it^V^s,  «he  fosx  thought  he 
deierved  it^^^fof  he^  vs^  libt  )a(haxned  to  ac* 
knowledge  w^atv  wifhMit  his  acknowledge^ 
menty  would  how  pe^pe  never,  havo  been 
known  :  *  '.. 

My  breaft,.0  Walpolc,  glpw^  with  gratcfiil  fire. 
The  ftreaniis  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee^ 
Rcfrelh  the  dry  don^ains  of  pocfy. 

8  If 
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If  tlie  purity  of  modern  patriotifm  tqttii 
Young  a  penfioner,  it  muft  at  leaft  be  con- 
feifed  he  was  a  gfatcful  one. 

The  feign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ulher-* 
cd  in  by  Young  with  Ocean,  an  Ode.  The 
hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  fpeech^ 
which  recommended  the  increaie  and  en-^ 
couragement  of  the  feamen ;  that  they  might 
ht  invited,  rather  than  compelled  By  force  and 
violence,  to  enter  intathefervice  of  their  coun^^ 
try  I — a  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able^  ot 
willing,  tQ  carry  into  execution:  Pre&xed 
to  the  original  publication  were  an  Ode  to 
the  King,  Pater  Patria,  and  an  EjTay  on 
Lyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  jufticc  to  confefs^ 
that  he  preferved  neither  of  them  ;  add  that 
the  ode  itfelf^  whiph  in  the  firft  edition,  and 
in  the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy •three  ftanzafi, 
in  the  author's  own  edition  ia  reduced  to 
forty^nine.  Among  the  omitted  pafTages  h 
a  Wijh,  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few 
would  have  fufpeAcd  Yotmg  of  forming; 
and  of  which  few,  after  having  formed  it, 
would  confefs  fomething  like  theit  ihame  by 
fuppreffion. 

it 
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•       - 
*  *    •         • 

It  ftood  originally  fb  jiigh  in  the  author's 
opinion,  that  he  in  titled  the  Poem,  ^*  Ocean, 
••  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a  Wijhr  This 
y^\£ti  confifts  of  thirteen  ftaozias.  The  firft 
runs  thus : 

;    O  xhvfl^fal   ,  '     , 

Along  the  tfi^le  .  ^    .: 

Of  humble  life,,  fecure  from  foes ! 
My  friend  finccrei 
My  judgment  clear^ 

And  gentle  bufinefs  my.repofel 

The  three  laft  ftanzas  are  nqt  more  rem^k* 
able  for  jufl  rhymes;  but^  t altogether,  thejF 
will  make  rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life 
of  Young. 

Prophetic  fchemes> 

And  golden  dreams. 
May  I,  unfanguine,  caft  away ! 

Have  what  I  have^ 

AAd  live,  hot  Uave^ 
Enamdured  of  the  preftnt  day ! 

My  hours  niy  bwn ! 
My  faults  unknown  f 
My  chief  revenue  in  content^ 

*    .  ft 

Then  leave  one  hehm 
Of  honcft/tfw^/ 
And  fcorn  the  laboured  monument ! 

Uohuft 
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Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  nature's  felf  A4fi  die^ 

Time  ccafc  to  glide,   y 

With  luiman  pride. 
Sunk  iij  the  ocekn  of  eternity  ! 

It  is  whimfical  that  he;  whd  ^as  foon  to 
bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  fiiould  fix  upon  a  mea- 
fure  in  which  'rhyme  abounds  even  to  faticty  ^ 
Of  this  he  faid,  iii  fais  i^Jay  on  Jtyrick  Poetry, 
prefixed  to  the  Poenv— .^'  For  the  more  Aar^ 
*^  mony  likcvp^ife  I  chojfe  the  frecjiient  return 
*^  of  lAjrmc;  which  kid  mc  undfcr  great  dif^ 
f*  ficu!Ilfes4  But  dHficU! ties,  overcome,  give 
giraeeand  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account 
for  the  pleafure  of  rhyme  in  "gmeral  (of 
which  the  mcftteriVs  arc  too  fortd)  but  from 
**  this  truth."  Yef  the  modems  furely  dc- 
ferve  not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  his  own  confeflion,  Affords  plea- 
fure, an4  abounds  ii)  h^niony^ 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  ejfay  did  not 
occur  to  him  when  he  talked  of  that  great 
turn  in  the  ftan^a  juft  quoted,  *^But  then 
*'  the  writer  muft  tjike  care  that  the  diffi- 
*^  cul^  is  overcome.  That  \%  Jbe  muil 
t  **  make 
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*^  make  rhyme  confiftent  with  as  perfe^ 
**  fenfe  and  expreffion,  as  could  be  cxpedlcd 
**  if  he  was  pcrfcdtly  free  from  that  (hackle/' 

Another  part  of  this  Ejay  will  convidt 
the  following  ftanza  of,  what  every  reader 
will  difcover  in  it,  "  involuntary  burlefque." 

The  northern  blaft. 

The  Ihattcrcd  maft. 
The  fyrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  dfe  rockj 

The  breaking  fpouc. 

Thenars  gone  outy 
The  boiling  ftreight,  the  monftcr's  fliock* 

But  would  the  Englifh  poets  fill  quite  to 
many  volumes,  if  all  their  produdions  were 
to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an  elaborate  eflay 
on  each  particular  fpecies  of  poetry  of  whiclr 
they  exhibit  fpecimens  ?' 

If  Young  be  not  a  Lyric  pof  t,  he  is  at 

leaft  a  critic  in  that  fort  of  poetry ;  and,  if 

his   Lyric   poetry    can  l)c  proved  bad,   it 

-   was  firft  proved  fo  by  his  own  criticifm« 

This  furely  is  candid. 

Milbourne  was  ftylpd  by  Pppe  thefatrejl 

of  Criticsy   only  becaufe  he  exhiJi)ited  his 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  own 
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own  vcrfion  of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with 
Drydcn's  which  he  condemned,  and  Mrith 
which  every  reader  had  it  otherwife  in  his 
power  tp  compare  it.  Young  was  furely 
not  the  moft  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing 
to  a  Lyrig  compofition  an  eflay  on  Lyric 
Poetry  fo  juft  and  impartial  as  to  condemn 
himfelf. 

We  ihall  loon  come  to  a  work,  before 
which  we  find  indeed  no  critical  Efiay,  but 
which  difd^ins  to  ^fhrink  from  the  touch- 
ilone  of  the  fcvereft  critic ;  and  which  ccr- 
^tainly*  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  fay, 
if  it  contains  fome  of  the  worft,  contains 
.alfo  fome  of  the  befl  things  in  the  Language* 

•  •  • 

.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  **  Ocean,'* 

wlien  he  was  almoft  fifty.  Young  entered 

into  Orders.  In  April  J 728,  not  long  after 

he  put  OA  the  gown,  he  was   appointed 

'  chaplain  to  George  the  Second* 

The  tragedy  of  TAe  Brothers,  which  was 
already  in  rehearfal,  he  immediately  with- 
drew  from  the  ftage.  The  managers  refign- 
cd  it  with  fome  rcludance  to  the  dtlicacy  of 

the 
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tiie  jiew  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to  Tbe 
Brothers^  the  only  appendage  to  any  of  his 
three  plays  which  he  added  himfelf,  is^  I  be^ 
lieve,  the'  only  one  of  the  kind«  He  calh  it 
an  bijiorical  Epilogue.  Finding  that  Guilfs 
dreadful  chfe  his  narrtnvfcene  denied^  he^  in  a 
manner^  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  E^)!^ 
logue,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
ihade  of  Demetrius^  and  punifhed  Perieus 
for  thii  night's  deed. 

Of  Young's  taking  Orders  fbmething  i^ 
told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 
the  eaiinefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  po^t  in  a 
iingular  light.  When  he  determined  on  the 
Church,  he  did  not  addrefs  himielf  t6  Sher«* 
lock,  to  Attcrbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  bcft 
inftrudions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope;  who, 
in  a  youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  pe«* 
rufal  of  Thomas  Aquinas^  With  this  treafure 
Young  retired  from  interruption  to  ah  ob^ 
fcure  place  in  the  fuburbs .  His  poetical  guide 
to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him  during^ 
-half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and 
found  him  juft  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruflf^ 
head  c^XM  an  irr^trien)ahle  derangement. » 

B  b  2  That 
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That  attachmehJt  to.  his  favourite  fiwiy 
which  ipade .  him  think  a  poet  the  furcft 
guide  in.his  new  profeifion^  left  him  little 
doubt  whether  poetry  .was  the  fureft  path  to 
its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  in- 
deed after  he  took  Orders^  he  publifhed  in 
profe,  1728,  A  true  E/iimate  of  Human  Life ^ 
dedicated^  notwithfbmding  the  Latin  quota- 
"Vons  with  which  it  abounds^  to  die  Queen  i 
and  a  fermon  preached  before  the  Houfe  of 
Commons^  ij2()^  on  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles^  intituled.  An  Apology  for  Princesy  or 
the  Reverence  due  to  Government.  But  the 
**  Second  Difcourie,"  the  counterpart  of  his 
**  £ftimate/'  without  which  it  cannot  be 
called  *'a  /rj^^  eftimate/*  though  in  1728 
it  wa^  announced  as  **  foon  to  be  publifhed," 
never  appeared;  and  his  old  friends  the 
Mufes  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730  he 
relapfed  to  poetry,  and  ient  into  the  world 
Imperium  Pelagi;^  a  Naval  Lyric,  wr//- 
ten  in  Imitation  of  Pindar  s  Spirit,  occs-^ 
JSoned  by  His  Majejiys  Return  from .  Han^ 
over^  September  iy2g,  and  the  fucceeding 
Pfoce.  It  is  infcribed  to  the  Duke  bf  Chan- 
€os.    In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the 

Ode 
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Ode  is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  PiOetry, 
and  that  the  Pindaric  is  the  moft  fpirited 
kind  of  Ode,  "  This  I  fpeak/'  he  adds, 
Mrith  fufficient  candour,  "  at  my  own  very 
**  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eternal  title 
*^  to  our  confeffion,  though  we  are  fu re  to 
'*  fuffer  by  it."  Behold,  again,  the  faireft 
of  poets.  Young's  Imperium  Pelagic  as  well 
as  his  tragedies,  was  ridiculed  in  Field- 
ing's Tom  Thumb  I  but,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  deliberately  rc- 
fufed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he 
publifhed  two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  concerning 
the  Authors  of  the  Age^  1730.  Of  thefc 
poems  one  occafion  feems  to  have  been  an  ap- 
prehenfipn  left,  from  the  livelinefs  of  his 
fatires,  he  fhould  not  be  deemed  fufficiently 
ferious  for  promotion  in  the  Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  Col- 
lege to  the  reftory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
fhire.  In  May  1 731  he  married  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.    His  con- 

B  b  3  nexioii 
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nexion  with  thi$  Lady  arofe  from  his  father** 
^qaaintance»  already  mentioned^  with  Lady 
Anne  Wharton,  who  was  cohciref^  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchky  in  Oxfordfliire, 
Poetry  had  lately  been  taught  by  Addifon  tQ 
afpire  to  the  arms  of  nobility,  (hough  |iot 
with  extraordinary  happinefs,  . 

We  njay  naturally  conclude  that  Young 
now  gave  himfelf  pp  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
pomforts  of  his  new  connexion^  and  to  the 
expedations  of  that  preferment  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents>  or,  at 
leaft,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  iq 
frequently  been  exerted* 

The  next  produAion  of  his  Muie  was  X^ 
Sea-piece f  in  two  odes« 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called 
an  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire  i  who^ 
when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the 
company  of  the  jealous  Englifh  poet,  Milton's 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death r 

You  are  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

Fron^ 
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Froin  the  foUowing  pailage  in  the  poetical 
Dedication  of  his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it 
feeins  that  his  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it 
mufl  be  extemporaneous,  for  what  few  will 
now  affirtfi  Voltaire  to  have  deferved  any  re- 
proof, was  {bmething  longer  than  a  diftich, 
and  fomething  more  gentle  than  the  diftich 
juft  quoted. 

No  ftranger.  Sir,  though  bom  in  foreign  climes.' 
On  Dorfei  downs^  when  Milton's  page. 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage. 

Thy  rage  provok'd,    who  Iboth'd  with  genfU 
rhymes  ? 

By  Dorfet  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr. 
Dodington's  feat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  Ah 
Eptfik  to  Dr.  Edward  Toung,  at  Eaftbury  in 
Dorfetjhirey  on  the  Review  at  ^arum^  1722. 

While  with  your  Dodington  retired  you  fit, 
Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c* 

Thomfon,  in  his  Autumn,  addrefling  Mr. 
Dodington,  calls  his  feat  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes, 

Where,  in  the  fecret  bower  and  winding  walk, 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

B  b  4  The 
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The  praifes  Thomfon  bcftows  but  a  few  lines 

before  on  Philips,  the  fecond 

Who  nobly  durft,  in  rhymc-unfcttercd  vcrfe, 

m 

With  Britifh  freedom  fing  the  Bricifh  fong ; 

added  to  Thomfon's  example  and  fuccefs^ 
might  perhaps  induce  Young,  as  we  ihall 
fee  prefently,  to  write  his  great  work  with- 
out rhynxe. 

In  1.734  he  publiihed  ftie  foreign  jiddre/}, 
or  tie  beji  Argument  for  Peace  i  occafioned 
by  the  Britifh  Fleet  and  the  Pojiure  of  Affairs. 
Written  in  the  CbaraSler  of  a  Sailor.  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  author's  four  volumes, 

* 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  laft 
refolved  to  turn  his  ambition  to  fomc  original 
fpecies  of  poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with 
a  formal  farewel  to  Ode,  which  few  of 
Young's  readers  will  regret : 

My  ihcU  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  Genius  calJ'd  abroadj 
Adieu ! 


Til 
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In  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he 
next  tried  his  fkill>  and  fucceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  174 1.  She 
had  loft  in  her  life- time,  at  feventeen  years  of 
age,  an  amiable  daughter,  who  was  juft  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Temple,  fon  of  Lord  Palmerfton. 
This  was  one  of  her  three  children  by  Co- 
lonel Lee.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  remain 
after  his  wife*.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have 
always  bepn  confidered  as  Philander  and  Nar- 
cifla.  If  they  were,  they  did  not  die  long  be- 
fore Lady  E.  Young.  How  fuddenly  and  how 
nearly  together  the  deaths  of  the  three  perfons 
whom  he  laments,  happened,  none  who  has 
read  the  Night  TiougJbts,  and  who  has  not 
read  them  ?  needs  to  be  informed. 

Infatiate  Archer !  could  not  one  fuffice  ? 
Thy  fhaft  flew  thrice  5  and  thrice  my  peace 
was  (lain ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her 
horn. 

To  the  forrow  Young  felt  at  his  lofles  wc 
are  indebted  for  thefe  poems.     There  is  a. 

♦  The  Irifli  Peerage,  if  authentic,  in  the  account  of 
Lord  Palmerfton's  family,  fomewhat  confMfes  this  bufi- 
nefs ',  but  I  take  what  I  have  related  to  be  the  fsiSt. 

pleafure 
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pleafure  Aire  in  ^dnefs  which  mourners  onlj 
know.  Of  theie  poenM  the  two  or  three 
firft  have  been  perufcd  perhaps  more  eagerly^ 
and  more  frequently,  than  the  reft,  Whca 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  grief 
was  naturally  either  diminifhed  or  exhaufted. 
We  find  the  fame  religion,  the  faioe  piety  ^ 
but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  of 
Narciffa, 

0 

Mrs,  Temple  died  in  ber  iridai  baur  at 
Nice.  Young,  with  the  reft  of  her  family^ 
accompanied  her  to  the  continent. 

I  flew,  I  fnatch*d  her  from  the  rigi4  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun« 

The  poet  fcems  to  dwell  with  more  melan<« 
choly  on  the  deaths  of  Philander  and  Nar-t 
cifla,  than  of  his  wife.  But  it  is  only  for 
this  reafon.  He  who  runs  and  reads  may 
remember,  that  in  the  Night  Thoughts  Phi-, 
lander  and  Narcifla  are  often  mentioned,  and 
often  lamented.  To  recollect  lamentation^ 
over  the  author's  wife,  the  memory  muft 
have  been  charged  with  diftind  paffiigcs. 
This  Lady  brought  him  one  child,  Fredc- 
8  rick. 
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fUkf  now  living,  to  vrbotxi  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales  WW  godfather. 

That  dpmeflick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  in? 
^nce,  to  be  thanked  for  thefe  ornaments  to 
pur  language  it  is  impoffibl^  to  depy,  Nor 
would  it  be  common  hardipefs  to  contend, 
that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in  thpfe 
joint  produftions  of  poetry  and  piety.  Yet 
am   I  by  no  means  iiire  that,  at  any  rate, 

*  • 

we  fliould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the 
iame  colour  from  Young's  pencil,  notwith- 
flanding  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatires.  In  fo 
long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occa-' 
^ons  for  grief  muft  have  occurred.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 
iupon  the  watch  for  the  firil  which  happened. 
pfigbt  Thoughts  were  not  uncommon  to  her, 
jpven  when  firft  ftie  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 
for  gravity  nor  gjoominefs*  In  his  Lajl  Day, 
almoft  his  carlieft  poem,  he  calls  her  the 
melancholy  Maid^ 


whom  difmal  fcenes  delight, 
jFrequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

In 
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In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fecond 
book  of  the  fame  poern^  he  fays 

—Oh  !  permit  the  gloom  of  fblemn  night 
To  facrcd  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Graf^ 
ton  is  faid  by  Spence  to  have  fent  him  a  hu* 
man  fkull,  with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp  ^ 
and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  ufed  it. 

What  he  calls  "  The  true  eftimate  of 

**  Human  Life,"  which  has  already  been 

mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrong  fide  of 

the  tapeftry ;  and  being  aflced  why  he  did  not 

ihow  the  right,  he  is  faid  to  have  replied  he 

could  not — though  by  others  it  has  been  told 

me  that  this  was  finifhed,  but  that  a  Lady's 

monkey  tore  it  in  pieces  before  there  exiAcd 

any  copy. 

« 
Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drcfs  up  the 

poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomi- 

nefs  of  the  Night  Thoughts  to  prove  the 

gloominefs  of  Young,  and  to  fhew  that  his 

genius,  like  the  genius  of  Swift,  was  in  fome 

meafurc  the  fullen  infpiration  of  difcontent  ? 

5  From 
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From  them  who  anfwcr  in  the  affirma- 
tive it  (hould  RQt  be  concealed  that,  though 
Inn)ijibilia  non  deciptunt  was  infcribed  upon  a 
deception  in  Young's  grounds,  and  Ambu^ 
Jantes  in  borto  audierunt  vocem  Dei  on  a  build-^ 
ing  in  his  garden,  his  parifh  was  indebted 
to  the  good  humour  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  thoughts  for  an  aflcmbly  and  a  bowl- 
ing green. 

> 

Whether  you  think  with  me,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  niji  bonum,  al- 
'ways  appeared  to  me  to  favour  more  of  fe- 
male weaknefs  than  of  manly  reafon*  He 
that  has  too  much  feeling  to  fpeak  ill  of 
the  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot  defend  them- 
felves,  are  at  leaft  Ignorant  of  his  abufe,  will 
not  hefitate  by  the  moft  wanton  calumny  to 
deftroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  for- 
tune of  the  living.  Cenfure  is  not  heard 
beneath  the  tomb  any  more  than  praife.  De 
mortuis  nil  nifi  verum — De  vivis  nil  nifi  bo^ 
num — would  approach  perhaps  much  nearer 
to  good  fenfe.  After  all,  the  few  liand- 
fuls  of  remaining  duft  which  once  com- 
pofed  the  body  of  the  authqr  .of  the  Night 

Hhoughts^ 
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^bougbfs^  feel  not  much  concern  whethef 
Young  pajflTes  now  for  a  roan  of  Sovtgw,  or 
for  TifeUonv  of  infinite  jeji.  To  this  favour 
muft  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick.— 
His  immortal  part,  wherever  that  •  now 
dwells,  is  flill  lefs  foltcitous  on  this  head* 

But  to  a  ion  of  worth  and  fenfibilitjr  it 
i$  of  fome  little  confequence  whether  con- 
temporaries believe,  and  pofterity  be  taught 
to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate 
life  caft  a  Stygiafit  gloom  over  the  evening 
of  his  father's  days,  iaved  him  the  trouble 
of  feigning  a  charader  completely  deteftable, 
and  fucceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  his  grey 
hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave. 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatisfi- 
ed  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  di£- 
pofition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  in- 
vent an  argument  in  fupport  of  their  in- 
vention, and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  fhould  be 
Young's  own  fon,.  The  Biographia  and 
every  account  of  Young  pretty  roundly  aiiert 
this  to  be  the  fad ;  of  the  abfolute  impoffi- 
bility  of  which  the  Biographia  itlfelf,  in  par- 
ticular datcs^  contains  undeniable  evidence. 

Readers 
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Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  ftracge  turn 
of  mind)  who  will  hereafter  perufe  the 
Night  "Thoughts  with  lefs  fatisfadlion ;  wiio 
will  wifli  they  had  ftill  been  deceived ;  who 
^11  quarrel  with  me  for  difcovering  that  no 
Tuch  charader  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  dif- 
graced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart. 
Yet  would  thefe  admirers  of  the  fublimc 
and  terrible  be  offended,  (hould  you  fet  them 
down  for  cruel  and  for  favagc. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  furviving 
fon,  if  it  be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the 
charader  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  arc 
we  to  find  the  proofs  ?  Perhaps  it  is  clear 
from  the  poems. 


From  the  firft  line  to  the  laft  of  the 
Night  I'houghtSy  no  one  expreffion  can  be 
difcovered  which  betrays  any  thing  like  the 
father.  In  the  fecond  Night  I  find  an  ex- 
preffion which  betrays  fomething  elfe ;  that 
Lorenzo  was  his  friend ;  one,  it  is  poffible, 
of  his  former  companions;  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Wharton's  fet.  The  Poet  ftyles  him  gay 
FrienJ^^^n  appellation  not  very  natural  from 

a  pious 
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ti  pious  inceni(ed  father  to  fuch  a  being  as  he 
paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  fon. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketched  this 
dreadful  portrait,  from  the  fight  of  fome  of 
whofe  features  the  artift  himfelf  muft  have 
turned  away  with  horror. — ^A  fubje^  more 
(hocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him, 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo;  up^ 
on  the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which.  Young 
compofcd  a  fhort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  which  he  did  not  think 
defcrved  to  be  republifhed* 

In  the  firft  Nigif,  the  addrefs  to  the  Poet*s 
fuppofed  fon  is, 

Ijorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 

In  the  fifth  Night-^ 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  fublime 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  neft  on  high  ? 

Is  thi^s  a  pidture  of  the  fon  of  the  redor  of 

Welwyn  ? 


Eighth  Nigbt^^ 


Id 
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In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  travelled  far)--i^ 
which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  foo. 

In  Night  five — 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  ClariiSa's  fate> 

Who  gave  that  angel^-boy  on  whom  he  dotesj 

And  died  to  give  him>  orphan'd  in  his  birth ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Nig&f  we 
find— 

Lorenzo^  to  recriminate  is  juil:. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praife. 

But^  to  cut  ihort  all  enquiry ;  if  any  one 
of  thefe  paiTages,  iNmy  pafifage  in  the  poems 
be  applicable,  my  friend  ihall  pafs  for  Lo« 
renzo.  The  fon  of  the  author  of  the 
NigJbt  ^bougbti  was  not  old  enough^  when 
they  were  written,  to  recriminate,  or  to 
be  a  father.  The  Night  thoughts  were  be- 
gun immediately  after  the  mournful  eventa 
of  1 741.  The  firft  Nights  appear  in  the 
books  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  as  the 
property  of  Robert  Dodfley,  in  1742.  The 
Preface  to  Night  Seven  is  dated  July  the  7th, 
1744.  The  marriage,  in  confequcncc  of 
^  Vol.  IV.  C  c  which 
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whicli  the  fuppofed  Lorenzo  was  bom,  faap^ 
pened  in  May  173 1.  Young's  child  was 
not  born  till  June  1733.  In  1741  this  Lo- 
renzo, this  finifhed  infidel,  this  father ,  to 
whofe  education  Vice  had  for  fome  years  put 
the  lail  hand,  was  only  eigJbt  years  old. 

Ati  anecdote  of  this  cruel  fort,  fo  open  to 
contradidlion,  fo  impoffible  to  be  true,  who 
could  propagate?  Thus  eaiily  are  blafted  the 
reputations  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

•       « 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the 
readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  he  was  not  his 
fon,  which  would  have  been  finely  terrible, 
Was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  toUfin  ? 

Thefc  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  anfwer.  For  the  fake  of  human  na- 
ture, I  could  wifh  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only 
the  creation  of  the  Poet's  fancy — nomore  than 
the  Quintius  of  Anti  Lucretius,  ^ua  nomine^ 
faya  Polignac,  quemvis  Atbeuni^  intelHge.  That 
this  Was  the  cafe,  many  expre£ion$  in  the 
Night  Thoughts  would  feem  to  prove,  did  not 
a  paiTage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to  ihew  that 
he  had  fomebody  in  his  eye  for  the  ground- 
vrork  at  lead  of  the  painting*     Lovelace  or 

Lorenzo 
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Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  charaders ;  but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he 
only  gives  the  initial  letter. 

Tell  not  Califta.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead> 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with 


The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  point- 
ing out  the  fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon's  life- 
time, as.  his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fon,  and  tells 
of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  mifcehaviour.  How  fuch  anec- 
dotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
life  of  Young,  it  is  not  cafy  to  difcover.  If 
the  fon  of  the  author  of  the  Night  l^bougbts 
was  indeed  forbidden  his  college  for  a  time, 
at  one  of  our  Univerfities,,  the  author  of  Pa^ 
radife  Loft  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been 
difgracefuUy  cjeftcd  from  the  other.  Fron^ 
juvenile  fillies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever 
the  Biographia  choofes  tP  relate,  the  fon  of 
Young  experienced  no  difmiifion  from  his 
college  either  lading  or  temporary* 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a 
iecond  youths  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame 
time  the  experience  of  that  which  is  paft,  he 

C  c  2  would 
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would  probablj  fpcnd  it  drffercatly-~'Who 
would  not  ? — he  would  certainly  be  the  oc^ 
cafion  of  lefs  unealinefs  to  his  fatlier.  But, 
from  the  fame  experience,  he  would  as  cer- 
tainly, in  the  fame  cafe,  be  treated  differently 
by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet;  poets,  with  reverence 
be  it  fpoken,  do  not  make  the  beft  parents. 
Fancy  and  imagination  feldom  deign  to  ftoop 
from  their  heights;  always  ftoop  unwilling- 
ly to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life,  they  purfue  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  de- 
fcend  not  to  earth  but  when  obliged  by  nc- 
ceffity.  The  profe  of  ordinary  occurrences 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry. 

He  ^ho  is  connefted  with  the  Author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  only  by  veneratioQ  for 
the  Poet  and  the  Chriftian,  may  be  allowed 
to  obferve,  that  Young  is  one  of  thoie  con- 
cerning whom^  as  you  remark  in  your  ac- 
count of  Addifon,  it  is  proper  rather  to  iay 
*'  nothing  that  is  falfe  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  fon  of  Young  would  almioft*  iboner, 
I  know^  pafs  for  a  Lorenaso,  than  iee  him&If 

vindicated. 
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vindicated^  at  the  expence  of  his  father's 
memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  was  blame- 
able  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is 
furely  praife-worthy  in  a  man  to  lament, 
and  certainly  not  only  unneceffary  but  cruel 
in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  Night  thoughts,  notwithftanding 
their  author's  profeffed  retirement,  all  are 
infcribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himfelf  from  Earls  and 
Dukes,  from  Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury, 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  In  Night 

Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  him- 
felf,^  

Think  no  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  ihifting  hand^i 
So  P—  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  muft  be  confefTcd,  that  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  Night  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  court- 
ing earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  foul. 

Henceforth 
Thy  patron  he,  whofe  diadem  has  dropt  ^ 

Yon  gems  of  heaven  ;  Eternity  thy  prize  j 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 

C  c  3  The 
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The  Fourth  Night  was  addrefTed  by  *'  a. 
**  much-indebted  Mufe"  to  the  Honourable 
Mr,  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke;  who 
meant  to  have  ,laid  the  Mufe  under  flill 
greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  Shenfield 
in  EfTex,  if  it  had  become  vacant. 

The  Firft  Night  concludes  with  this  paf- 
fage 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Mconides  i 
Or  Mihon,  thee.     Ah !    could  I  reach  your 

ftrain ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  fung.     Immortal  man  I  fing, 
'Oh  had  he  preft  his  theme,  purfucd  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darknefs  into  day  \ 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man— - 
How  had  it  blcft  mankind,  and  refcued  me ! 

To  the  author  of  thefe  lines  was  dedicated, 
in  1756,  the  firft  volume  of  an  Effi^  §n  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope ^  which  attempt- 
ed, whether  juftly  or  not,  to  phick  from 
Pope  his  Wing  of  Fire^  and  to  reduce  him 
to  a  rank  at  leaft  one  degree  lower  than  the 
firft.  clafs  of  Englifh  poets.  If  Young  ac- 
cepted and  approved  the  dedication,  he  coun- 
tenanced 
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tenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him 
wJbom  he  invokes  as  his  Mufe. 

« 

Part  of  "  paper-fparing"  Pope's  Third 
Book  of  the  Odyffey^  depoiited  in  the  Mu- 
feum^  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a  Letter 
iigned  £.  Toung^  which  is  clearly  the  hand- 
writing of  our  Young,  The  Letter,  dated 
only  May  the  ad^  feems  obfcure  \  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friendfhip  he 
rcquefts  was  a  literary  one,  and  that  he  had 
the  higheft  literary  opinion  of  Pope,  The 
rcqucft  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

**  Dear  Sii*,  May  the  2d. 

^*  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
calling  on  me,  But^  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
much  want  that  infbince  of  your  friend- 
fhip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft;  a  frieindfhip 
I  am  very  feniible  I  can  receive  from  no 
one  but  yourfelf.  I  ihould  not  urge  this 
thing  fo  much  but  for  very  .particular  rea- 
fons;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  a  trifie  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ferious 
mooient  to  me;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes 
of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice 

C  c  4  "  about 
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<^  about  it^  I  (hall  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
make  any  further  ftep  without  it.  I  know 
you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to 
**  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leifure. 

^^  I  am.  Sir,  your  moft  faithful, 

^^  and  obedient  fervant, 

"  E.  Young." 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  fays,  in 
Night  Seven : 

Pope,  vrho  could'ft  make  immortals,  art  thou 
dead? 

Either  the  EJay^  then,  was  dedicated  to  a 
patron  who  difapproved  its  dodlrine,  which 
I  have  been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the 
cafe ;  or  Young,  in  his  old  age,  bartered  for 
a  dedication  an  opinion  entertained  of  his 
friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he 
muft  have  been  beft  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
illort  palTages,  which  ftand  almoft  together 
in  Night  Four,  ihould  not  be  excluded. 
They  afford  a  pitfhire,  by  his  own  hand, 
from  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers  may 
choofe  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  mind,  and  the  complexion  of 
his  life. 

Ah! 
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Ah  me !  the  dire  effeft 
Of  loitering  here^  of  death  defrauded  loog  i 
Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice)» 
My  very  maftcr  knows  me  not. 

IVe  been  fo  long  remembered,  Fm  forgot* 

When  in  his  courtier's  cars  I  pour  my  plaint. 
They  drink  it  as  the  Nedar  of  the  Great  i 
And  fqueeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 

Twice-told  the  period  fpent  on  ftubbom  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  bejiege. 

If  this  fong  lives,  Pofterity  Ihall  know. 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred» 
Who  thought  ev*n  gold  might  Come  a  day  toolate; 
Nor  oo  his  fubtlc  death-bed  plann'd  his  fcheihe 
For  future  vacancies  in  ch\u*ch  or  ftate. 

Deduift  from  the  writer's  age  twice  told  the 
period  fp^nt  on  Jiubborn  Troy,  and  you  will 
ftill  leave  him  more  than  40  when  he  fate 
down  to  the  miferablc  ficgc  of  court  favour. 
He  has  before  told  us 

**  A  fool  at  40  is  a  fool  indeed.^ 

After  all,  the  liege  feems  to  have  been  raifed 

only  in  confequence  of  what  the  General 

thought  his  deaf&  bed. 

By 
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By  thcfc  extraordinary  Poems,  written  af^ 
ter  he  was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 
fay'fo  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifli  of  doing 
juilice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 
defire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known. 
He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub- 
liflxed  himfclf,  7be  Works  of  the  Author  of 
the  Nigbt  Thoughts.  While  it  is  remembered 
that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  his 
writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re^ 
je£ted  pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial 
to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion*  Were 
every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
publ idled,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in 
a  lefs  refpedable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more 
defpicable  as  a  dedicator :  he  would  not  pafs 
for  a  worfe  chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe  man. — 
This  enviable  praife  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it 
be  claimed  by  every  writer  ?  His  dedications, 
after  all,  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  fup* 
preft.  They  all,  I  believe,  fpeak,  not  a 
little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  fa* 
vours  received  J  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
author,  who  has  once  folemnly  printed  an 
acknowledgement  of  a  favour,  ihould  not 
always  print  it. 

Is 
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Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of 
Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  thoughts 
the  French  arc  particularly  fond  ? 

•  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk^ 
dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in 
the  late  body  of  Englilh  Poetry,  and  that  I 
am  forry  to  find  it  there. 

Notvvithftanding  the  farewell  which  he 
leemed  to  have  taken  in  the  Night  thoughts 
,of  every  thing  which  bore  the  leafl:  refem- 
blance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  po-* 
litics.  In  1745  he  wrote  RefleSfions  on  the 
fublick  Situation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejfed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcajile — indignant,  as  it  ap- 
pears^ to  behold         ' 

—a  pope-bred  Princding  crawl  afliore. 
And  whiftle  cut-throats,  with  thofe  fwords  that 

fcrap*d 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftenancc. 
To  cut  his  paflage  to  the  Britifh  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night 
thought.  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as 
the  conclufion  of  the  Night  Thoughts^  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed 
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Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe's 
Devout  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  Young, 
dated  January  19,  1752,  addreflcd  to  Archi- 
bald Macauly,  Efq;  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which  he  fays  "  he  fhall  never  lay  far 
"  out  of  his  reach;  for  a  greater  demon/lra- 
'^  tion  of  a  found  head  and  a  fincere  heart  he 
•*  never  faw." 

In  I753>  when  TAe  Brothers  had  lain  by 
him  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
flage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been 
acquired  by  fervility  of  adulation,  he  now 
determined  to  deduct  from  it  no  inconfiderable 
fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa* 
gation  of  the  Gofpel.  To  this  fum  he  hoped 
the  profits  of  I'ie  Brdtbers  would  amount. 
In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  by 
the  bad  fucccfs  of  his  play  the  Society  was 
not  a  lofer.  The  author  made  up  the  fum 
he  originally  intended,  which  was  a  thouiand 
pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed 
was  a  profe  publication,  entitled,  Tbe  Centaur 
not  fabulous^  injix  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  tire 

Life 
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Life  in  Vogue^  The  conclufion  is  dated  No-* 
vember  29,  1754*  In  the  third  Letter  is 
defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the  gay,  youngs 
noble y  ingenious,  accomplijbed,  andmoji  wretch-^ 
ed  Altamont.  His  laft  words  were  —  "  My 
**  principles  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my 
"  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my 
**  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife  !"  Ei- 
ther Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  twin 
produdion  of  fancy,  or  Young  was  unlucky 
enough  to  know  two  characters  who  bore 
no  little  refemblance  to  each  other  in  perfec- 
tion of  wickcdnefs.  Report  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Euflon. 

l!he  Old  Maris  Relapfe,  occafioned  by  an 
EpifUe  to  Walpole,  if  it  was  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  mull  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life.  It  has  been 
feen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mifcellany  publifhed 
thirty  years  before  his  death. — In  1758,  he 
exhibited  l*be  Old  Maris  Relapfe  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedica- 
tor, and  publifhing  a  fermon  addreffed  to  the 
King.  ,  .  ^ 

The  lively  Letter  in  profe  on  Original 
Compojition,  addreffed  to  Richardfon  the  au-. 

thor 
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thor  of  Clariffky  appeared  in  1759.  Though 
he  dcfpairs  "  of  breaking  through  the  frozen 
**  obftrudions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent 
cloudy  into  that  flow  of  thought  and 
brightnefs  of  expf effion  which  fubjed^  fo 
polite  require  /'  yet  is  it  more  like  the 
production  of  untamed,  unbridled  youths  than 
of  jaded  fourfcore.  Some  fevenfold  volumes 
put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  fevenfold  chan- 
nels of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration. 

■  oftia  feptem 
iPulveruIcnta  vocant,  feptem  fine  fluminc  valles. 

« 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iroa 
money,  which  was  fo  much  Icfs  in  value 
than  in  •  bulk,  that  it  required  barns  for 
ftrong  boxes  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five 
hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the 
land,  we  muft  travel,  he  fays,  like  JofepVs 
brethren,  far  for  food;  we  muft  vifit  the 
remote  and  rich  antients.  But  an  inventive 
genius  may  fafely  ftay  at  home;  that,  like 
the  widow's  crufe,  is  divinely  repleni(hed 
from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous 
delight.  He  aiks  why  it  fhould  fecm  alto- 
gether impoflible,  that  Heaven's  latcft  edi- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  moft 
correct  and  fair  ?  And  Jonfon,  he  tells  us, 
was  very  learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  ftrong, 
to  his  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his 
head,  and  buried  himfelf  under  it. 

Is  this  "care's  incumbent  cloud,"  oc  **thc 
"  frozen  obftrudions  of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  feverely  cenfured  for 
his  **  fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air, 
**  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  fpheres,  into 
childifh  fhackles  and  tinkling  founds ;  for 
putting  Achilles  in  petticoats  a  fecond 
**  time  /' — but  we  are  told  that  the  dying 
fwan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan  with  Young  a 
few  weeks  before  his  deceafe. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this 
letter  was,  as  he  confcffes,  that  he  might 
eredt  a  monumental  marble  to  the  memory 
of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  employed  his 
pious  pen  for  almoft  the  laft  time  in  thus  doing 
juftice  to  the  exemplary  death^bed  of  Addi- 
fon,  might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of  his 
own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  leflbn  for  the 
deaths  of  others. 

^  In 
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In  the  poftfcript  he  writes  to  Richardfbn^ 
that  he  will  fee  in  his  next  how  far  Addifbn 
is  an  original »     But  no  other  letter  appears^ 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion, 2isfent  by  Lord  Mdcomhe  to  Dr.  Toung^ 
not  long  before  his  LordJhip*s  deaths  were  in- 
deed fo  fent,  but  were  only  an  introduftioa 
to  what  was  there  meant  by  l^be  Mujes  latefi 
Spark.  The  poem  is  neceffary,  whatever 
may  be  its  merit,  fince  the  Preface  to  it  is 
already  printed*  Lord  Melcombe  called  hk 
Tufculum  La  Trappe. 

^^  Love  thy  country,  wifh  it  well. 

Not  with  too  intenfe  a  care, 
'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell. 

Thou  its  ruin  didft  not  fhare. 

*  Envy's  cenfure.  Flattery's  praifc. 
With  unmov'd  indifference  view; 
Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze^ 
With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  dcfire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  truft  no  more ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  fteer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  (here. 

Thus 
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Thus  prepared,  thy  fhortcn'd  fail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafe^ 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale,    t 
Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  confcience  from  offence. 

And  tempeftuous  paffions  free. 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 

Eafy  ihall  thy  paflage  be ; 

Eafy  (hall  thy  paflage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  ftay. 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee ; 

Hope  fliall  meet  thee  on  the  way  j 

Truth  fliall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  felf  flxall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  ftate 

Full  perfection  fliall  begin.'^ 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

"  LaTrappe^  the  27th  0£t.  1761. 
'*  Dear  Sir, 

You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you 
for  your  amufement ;  I  now  fend  it  you 
as  a  prefent.  If  you  pleaie  to  accept  of 
it,,  and  are  willing  that  our  friendfhip 
"  ihould  be  known  when  wc  are  gone,  you 
*^  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofe 
Vol.  IV,  Dd  ^'  of 
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^*  of  your  ovn  papars  that  MA^rfe&klfi£oe 
'^  the  light  by  a  poftfaqjiMHi^  p^jdbikation. 
'^  God  fend  us  healdi  while  we  ftay ,  aofS  an 
**  cafy  journey ! 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 
^^  YourSi^  moft  co^dialJ|r, 

•*  Melcombb/' 

In  1762,  a  (hort  time  before  his  deaths' 
Young  publlfhed  Rejtgnatim.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  manner  in  which  it  was  really 
forced  from  him  by  the  world,  criticilm  lias 
treated  it  with  no  common  feverity.  If  it 
fhall  be  thought  not  to  defcrve  the  faig&eft 
praife,  on  the  other  fide  of  fourftorc  by 
whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by  Waller, 
has  praife  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion 

.of  Shakfpeare^  I  atn  indebted  for  the  hiftory 

of  Refignation.     Obferving  that  Mrs.  Bof- 

cawen,  in  the  midfl  of  her  grief  for  the 

lofs  of  the  admiral,  derived  coniblatioh  from 

the   perufal   of  the  Night  Thoughts^  Mrs. 

Montagu  propoied   a  viiit  to   die  author. 

From  converiihg  with  Young  Mrs.    Bof- 

^  cawen  derived  ftill  furtiber  coniblat|on,  and 

to  that  VtSit  Amt  ftttd  ^  tvirald.wcfe  indebted 

I  :  for 


J 
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for  this  poem.    It  compliments  Mrs.  Mon« 
tagu  in  the  followifig  lines : 

Ycti  wl-ite  1  muft.     A  Lady  fucs^ 

How  Ihameful  her  rfequeft ! 
My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhymes 

fter*s  teeming  with  the  bell ! 


And  again— *A 

A  friehd  you  have^  ahd  1  the  fame> 

Whole  prudent  foft  addrefs 
Will  brihg  to  life  thoie  healing  thoughts 

Whieh  died  in  your  diffaT(& 

That  friend j  the  Ypirit  of  my  theme 

EsctraQing  for  your  eafc> 
WUl  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common ;  iuch  as  diefe. 

By  thi;  (ame  Lady  I  am  edabled  to  fajTi  lA 
her  own  words,  that  Young's  unbounded 
genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
companion,  than  even  in  the  author-— that 
the.  chriilian  was  in  him  a  character  fUU 
more  infpired,  more  enraptured,  more  fa* 
blime  than  the  poet-<^and  that,  in  his  or- 
dinary converfation, 

<~letting  dowtt  the  golden  cham  (ram  Hi^ 
He  drf^  \ii»  iiodknce  upwstd  tt  dks  Skf» 

D  d  a  NQt- 
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NotwithAanding  Yx)UQg  had  faid»  xn  his 
Conjectures  on  origjinfll  Qompojition^  that 
**  blank  vcrfe  is  vcrfe  unfallen^  uncurft ; 
**  vcrfe  reclaimed^  reinthroned  in  the  true 
**  language  of  the  Gods.'' — ^notwidiftanding 
he  adminiftered  confolation  to  his  own  grief 
in  this  immortal  language— Mrs;  Bofcawi^ 
was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  chriftian  were  ap- 
plying this  comfort.  Young  haihimfelf  oc- 
cafion  for  comfort,  in  confequence  oi  the 
fudden  death  of  Richardfon^  who  was  print- 
ing  the  former  part  of  the  poem.  Of  Ri- 
chardfon's  death  he  fays     .  ■> 

-    When  heaven  would  kindly  fct  us  fr©e> 
i    .  .And  earth's  enchantment  end ;  >   . 
.  ;It  t^kes  the  moft  cffedtual  means,    , 
And.robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  Rejigjiation  was  prefixed  an  Apology 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is 
diie  than  to  the  generality  of  fuch  apologies, 
from  Young's  unufual  atnxiety  that  no  more 
^rc>du<5yons  of  his  old  age  fliould  difgrace 
his  former  hxx^.    In  his  will,  dated  Fe- 

^  ^    •.  bruary 


*  - 
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bruary  1760,  he  dcfires  of  his  executors, 
in  a  particular  tnarmer yihzt  all  his  manu- 
fbript  books  and  Ivri tings  whatever  might  be 
burned,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

In  Septsember  1 764  he  added  a  kiwi  of  cor^ 
dicily  wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty 
to  his  houiekeeper^  to  whom  he  left  loooA 
*^  that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroy- 
\\  ^d  AS  foon  as  he  was  doid;  which  would 

•* .  gce^ly  oblige. here dcQ«ftd^/V>»i</."  : 


•  •  • 


.  .^  It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty,  of 
worldly  friendfhips,  to  know  jhat  Young, 
cither  by  furviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  out- 
lilting  their*  .af&fbions,  cmild  only  recoiled: 
the  names  of^.twdiriends^  his  houfeke^c 
and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will ;  and  it 

may  ferve  to  i^prfcfs  that  teftamCntary  pride, 

•       •  • 

which  too  often-  feeks  for  founding  name^ 
and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  suithor  of 
the  Nig&t  TAougJbts  did  not  blufh  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  his  ^^  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hat- 
**  ter'a  the  t^mple^gate."  Of  thcfe  two  r<5- 
hiaining  'ftiends',  one  went  before  Vdung. 
Biit,  at  eighty-four  **  whfere,"  as  he  alk«S  in 
'Ihe  Centaur i^^^  is  that  world  into  which  wa 
**  were  born  ?"  •  '    ■ 

D  d  3  ThQ 
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.  The  fame  humiUty  vrhicjk  inar|&ed  a  hattef 
and  a  houfekeeper  for  iht /riemds  of  tiiq 
author  of  the  Nigit  TJbi9^gAttr,:h^d  he^ebcr 
flowed  the  fame  title  on  his  fbotman^  in  an 
epitaph  in  his  CAttrcB'-yard  xxpon  ]2mc$  Bir- 
ker,  dated  1749 ;  which  I^am  glad  to  find  in 
the  late  crollet^ion  of  ^  his  wbrk^.  ' 

YoQng  and'hi^'liouiekeepdr  were  ridicukdi 
with  more  ill-^ture  than  wit,^  in-  z  kind  of 
novel  publiihed  byKicJgcll  in  1755*  called 
The  Card,  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwcs 
and  Mrs.  Fufby.    ' 


f        •  .     ; 


In  Apri)  ^7651  at  an  agetb  Vhich  few  atr 
tain^  a  period  was  pbt  to  the.  lifb  of  Young. 

.  He  had  pef formed  bo  d^^  Jfor  ^  laft 
three  or  foqr  year^  of  haSflim  b^t  he  re- 
tained his  iri|ell^$  to  the  UA. 

Mnchh  told  in  the  Biagrap/bioi  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true. ,  of  th^  manner 
of  his  burial--rof  the  mafter.apd  children  cS 
a  charity-fchool,  which  lie  founded,  in  his 
parifh,  who  neglcficd  to  attend  their  bene- 
fador's  corpfe;  and  of  a  bell  which  was  not 

caufed 
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caufed  to  toll  fo  often  as  upon  thofe  occa- 
Hens  bdls  ufoaUy  toll.  Had  lAiaihxmmiity, 
vrKidv  IS  here  laviflied  upon  things  of  little 
conif4uenee-  either  to  the  living  or  to  the 
deads  been  (hewn  in  its  proper,  place  to  the 
livings  I  ihould  have  had  kfs  to  iky  aboub 
Lorenxo.  They  who  lament  that  thefe  oits-^' 
fbrtunes  happened  to.Yoiulg,  forget  th^ 
praiib  he  beftows  upon  Socrates^  in  the  Pre* 
face  tD-7/%i/Seven^  for  rbfenting  his  fdeodf^ 
reipiefl:  jabout  his  funeial. 

During  fome  pajrt  of  his  Hfe  Young  vr^t 
abroad,  bat  I  have  no(  beea»abife' t6  leanrn  an^ 
particulars.  .  .  , 

In;  his  feventh  Satire  he  fkyt, 

Wlicn,  after  battle,  I  the  field  liave^^» 
Spread  o*er  with  gbaiUy  ihapes  which  once  werd 
men. 

And  it  is  known  that  from  thPa  or  hom 
fome  other  ^e/d  he  once  Waiidered  into  <hi5 
enemy's  camp,.  With  a  claffic  in  his  ha*fd; 
which  he  was  reading  iiitently;  and  had 
fpme  difficulty  to  prove  that  he  was  only  an 
abfent  poet  and  not  a  ^y, 

P  d  4  The 
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The  oiirioua  reader,  of  Young's  life  will 
naturally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that» 
though  he  lived  alinoft  forty  ^ears  after  he 
took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  ano-- 
thcr,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the 
leaft  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night 
"Thoughts  elided  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  from  his  College  without  any 
favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye 
when  he  determined  on  the  Church.  To 
fatisfy  curiofity^of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diilance 
of  time,  fiatr  from  eafy.  .  The  parties  them- 
felves  know  not  often,  at  the  inftant,.why 
they  are  neglefted,  nor  why  they  arc  pre- 
ferred. The  neglcd:  of  Young  is  by'fotne 
afcribed  to  his  having  attached  himfelf  to 
%ht  Prince  of  Wajies,  and  to  his.  jbaving 
preached  an  offenfive  fermon  at  St.  James's. 
It  has  been  told  me,  that  he  had  two  hun* 
^red:a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the  patron- 
age ^f  Walpole;  and  that,  whenever  the 
King  vvas  reminded  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
fwer  ;was,;^tf  has  a  pefij^.  AH-jthQ  light 
jhrown  on  -  this  inquiry;,  by  the  foUowiog 
Letter  from  Seeker,  only  ferves  tp  il^w  at 

what 
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what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the 
Night  "thoughts  folicited  preferment, 

. "  Dcaniry  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 
**  Good  Dr.  Young, 

t 

*'  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuit- 

•  •  ^ 

•'  able  notice  of  your  great  merit  hatH  not 

**  been  taken  by  perfons  in  power.     But 

**  how  to  remedy  the  omiflion  I  fee  not. 

*'  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 

**  me  to  mention  things-  of  this  nature  to^ 

^*  his  Majefty. '  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 

**  hood,  the  only  confequence  of  doing  it. 

*^  would  be  weakening  the.  little  influence, » 

**  which  elfe  I  may  poffibly.have  on  feme 

**  other  occafions.     Your  fortune  and  your 

^''reputation  fet  you  above  the, need  of  ad- 

«  •  -»      -  • 

**  vancementy  and  your  fentiments,  above 
*^  that*  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  ac- 
**  count,  which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is 
^*  fincerely  felt  by 

*^*  Your  loving  Brother, 

'^^  Tho'.  Cant." 

At  laft,  at  the  age  of  fourfoorc,  hewas  ap- 
pointed, in  1761,  Clerk  of  the  Ciofct  to  the 
Princefs  Dowager. 

One 
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.      .  .  •  .  .        « 

One  obilaclc  muft  have  ilood  not  a^ 

.       «  •• . 

in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which 
his  whole  life  paiitcd;  Though  .he  took  Or- 
ders, he  never  intirely  ihook  off  Pomtics. 
He  was  always  the  Lion  of  hxs  maftcr  Mil- 
ton,  pawing  to  git  free  bis  binder  parts.  By 
this  tondud,  *}f ; he  gained  fbme  friends,  he 
ihade  many  enemies, 

:  Again,  Young  iwas  z  poet ;  and  againv 
with  reverence  he  it  fpokeoy  poets  by  prow 
fefiioai  do  not  alwuys  make  the  heft  clergy- 
men.,. If  the.  author  of  tl^JNigit  TA(wg^ts 
qompofed  many  fermons,.  he  did  not  oblige 
the  public  wixh  many. 


'.i.« 


:5efidcs,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young 
was  fond  of  holcJin^  himfelf  out  for  a  ,n>aR 
retired  from  the  world.  But  he  feemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  fame  verfe  which  containa 
oblitus  meorum^  contains  alfo  oblivifcendus  0? 
illis.  The  brittle  chain  of  .worldly  friend- 
ihip  and  patronage  is  broken  as  effc6hially, 
when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it,  as 
wh^n  the  other  does.  To  the  veffi:!  which 
is  failing  from  ;die  fhore,.  it  only  .appears 
that  the  fhore  alfo  recedes;:  in  \iSsi\l  ktru/y 

thus« 
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thus.  He  who  rehires  from  the  world,  will 
find  himiielf,  in  reality,  defertdd  as  faft,  i£ 
not  fa(ter,.  by  the  world.  The  pUblkk  is 
not  ti>  he  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats,  his 
x3uArefs-^to  be  thrdatened  with  defertiQn^.iii 
order  to  increafe  fondnefs. 

Young  feems  td  have  been  taken  at  his 
word.  Notwithftanding  his  frequent  com- 
lilaints  of  being  neglcdted;  no  hand  wai  reach- 
ted  out  to  puirhini  from  that  retirertent  of 
Xi^hidti  he  declared  hittifeff  enamoured.  Alex- 
ander affigned  no  palace  for  the  refidence  of 

PiogeneSy  who  boafted  his  furly  fatisfadtion 

»  -     - 

with'  hi§  tub,  *    ' 


Of  t^  donaeftick  manners  and  pett^  habijt^ 
of  the  author,  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  I  kopaci 
to  hav^  given  you  a;>  account  from  th^^beft 
authority  j-^but  jah^  Ohsll  dare  to.  fiiy,  Tp-* 
inorrow  I  will  be.  wife  or  virtues,:  w;  to* 

m 

morrow  I  will  do  a  particular  thing  I  .Upon 
enquiring  for  his  houfeheeper,  I  leat'nedf  that 
(he  was  buried  twp  daiysr  before  I  refched  the 
town  of  hep  abode^ 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  fo- 
jreigner,  to  Count  Hallcr,  Tfcharner  fays,  he 

has 
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has  lately  fpent  four  days  with  Young  at 
Welwyn,  where  the  author  taAes  all  the 
cafe  and  pleafurc  mankind  can  deiire.  **  Every 
thing  about  him  fhews  the  man,  each  in- 
dividual being  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat 
•*  without  art.  He  is  very  plcafant  in  con- 
**  verfation,  and  extremely  polite/* 


€€ 


■      #       «    * 


This,  and  more, .  may  poflibly  be  true  i 
but  Tfcharncj's  was  a  firft  vifit,  a  yifit  of 
curiofity  and  admiration,  and  a  vifit  which, 
the  author  expcfted, .    ;    . 


•  ♦ 


Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  whicUwan- 
ders  among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Ficidingfs  Tai^fon  Adams.  The  original  of 
that  fahious  painting  ^was  William  Ydung.* 
He^t6o  was  a  clergyman^  He  fupj)otted  an 
uncomfortable  exigence  hy  tranflating  for 
the  b^kfeUers  from  Greebj'  and,  if  he  was 
not  his  own  fricndy'was  at  leaft  no  man^s 
enemy..  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  re- 
jK)ft-has  ^ined  belief  in'  the  worlds  argues, 
were  it  not  fufficiently  known,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Night  Xbgu^bts  bore  fojne  re- 

femblance  to  Adams. 

•  •  •  -  #       •    , 

The 
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The  attention  Young  beftowed  upon  the 
perufal  of  b^oks  is  not  unworthy  imitation. 
When  any  paiTage  pleafed  him,  he  appears 
to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paf« 
fages  he  Jbeftowed  a  fecond  reading.  But  the 
labours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Be* 
fore  he  returned,  a  fecond  time,  to  much  of 
what  he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many 
of  his  books,  which  I  have  feen,  are  by  thofe 
notes  of  approbation  fo  fwelled  beyond  their 
real  bulk,  that  they  will  not  fliut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  orfoar  in  fame! 
Earth's  highell  ftation  ends  in  Here  be  lies  ! 
And  duft  to  duft  concludes  her  nobleft  ibng ! 

The  author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his 
hie  j ace t^ 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains 
none  of  that  praife  which  no  marble  can 
make  the  bad  or  the  foolifh  merit ;  whicb^ 
without  the  direction  of  a  ftone  or  a  turf, 
will  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the  dc-r 
ferving. 

M.  S. 
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M,  S. 

Optlmi  parentis 

Edwardi  Young,  LL.  D, 

Hujus  Ecclcfise  reft. 

Et  Elizabcthae  • 

faem.  prsenob. 

Conjqgis  ejus  amantiflimse 

Pio  &  gradflimo  aoimo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuic 

F.  Y. 

Filius  fuperftcs. 

Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  has  infcribed  no  monument 
to  the  memory  of  his  lamented  wife  ?  Yet 
what  marble  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
poems  ? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  I 

have  been  able  to  coUedt  of  Young.  That  it 

may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what  I 

have  juft  tranfcribed  be  neceflary  for  you,  is 

.die  fincere  wifli  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend^ 

Lincoln's  Inn,  HERBERT  GrOPT>  Jun. 

Sept.  1780.  ^  J       ^ 

p.  s. 

A 
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P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  feen 
by   you   in  -o^anufcript    you    know.    Sir; 
and,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on  you  to 
make  any  alterations,  you  i^fifted  on  ftrik- 
ing  out  one  parage,  only  becaufe  it  faid, 
that,  if  I  did  not  wiQx  you  to  live  long  for 
your  fake,  I  did  for  the  fake  of  myfelf  and 
of  the  world*     But  this  poftfcript  you  will 
not  fee  before  it  is  printed ;  and  I  will  fay 
here,  in  fpite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myfelf  ho- 
noured apd  bettered  by  your  friendihip-^ 
and  that,   if  I  do  credit   to   the  church, 
after  which  I  always  lo^^ged,  and  for  which 
I  am  now  going  to  give  in  exchange  the 
bar,  though  not  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life 
as  Young  took  Orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in 
jEio  finall  meafure,  to  my  having  had  the 
happinefs   of  calling  the   author   of   Tife 
Rambler  my  friend. 

Oxford,  H.  C." 

Sept.  l^i^'  . 
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O  F  Young's  Pdeme  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  diaca6ler ;  for  hie  has  no  uni** 
foitnity  of  manner:  one  of  his  pieces  ^hos  no 
grei^  reienfiblmce  to  another.     He  began  to 
write  early^  and  cbn tinned  long;  and  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  had  different  modes  of  poeticnl 
excellence  in  view.    His  numbers  are  fome- 
times  fmooth,  and  fometimes  ru^^d;  his 
ftyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and  fome- 
times abrupt;  fometimes  diffufive,  and ibme- 
times  concife.   His  plan  feems  to  have  ftart- 
cd  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  moment,  and 
his  thoughts  appear  the  efft6ts  of  dunce, 
fometinoes  adverfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  wi^ 
very  little  operation  of  judgement. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  tviiom  ex-» 
perience  improves,  and  who  observing  ^eir 
own  faults  become  gradually  correA.  Hts 
Poem  on  the  Lafi  Dayy  his  firft  great  per- 
formance, has  an  equability  and  propriety, 
which  he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured 
or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are 
noble,  and  few.  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is 
languid ;  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and 
a  fuccefiion  of  images  divides  and  weakens 

the 
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tbe  gency-al  ^Q'fisejption ;  buC  the  great  teatoa 
^tl^y  th^  reader  is  difappouited  is,  th^tt  thd 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  thafij  poetical,  by  fprea4ing  over  his 
mind  a  general  obicurity  of  iacred  horror; 
that  opprefies  diftin&ion,  and  difdains  ex^ 
priifioo*  ^ 

* 

His  flory  of  jfane  Grey yns  never  popular* 
It  is  written  with  elegaqce. enough,  but^^oif^ 
is  too  heroick  to  be  pitied « 

The  Vnv6erfal  PaJJion  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance.  It  is-  faid  to  be  a  fencs  of  Epi- 
grams :  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author 
intended:  his  endeavour  was  at  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  ftriking  diftichs  and  pointed  Sen- 
tences ;  and  his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of 
folid  ieatiment,  and  his  joints  the  fharpfiefs 
of  refiftlefs  truth.  Hi^  charafters  are  often 
felefted  with  difcernment,  and  drawn  with 
nicety;  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  apd 
his  reflefbtons  often  juft.  His  fpeciesofia^ 
tire  is  between  thofe  of  Horace  and  pf  Juve- 
nal; he  has  die  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  /of 
Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  imager. 

Vol-  IV.  Ee  He 
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He  plays^  indeed^  only  on 'the  forface  dFIife; 
he  never  penetrates  the  nctfft6  of  the  ndnd^ 
and  therefore  the  ivhole  power  of  hife:  poetry 
is  exhauiled  hy  a  fingle  perofal ;  hh  Conceits 
pleafe  only  when  they  furprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condefcended>  anie/s 
his  Parapbrafe  on  Job  may  be  confidered  as  a 
verfion;  in  which  he  has  not»  I  think,  been 
nnfaccefsfnl :  he  indeed  favoured  himfclf,  by 
^chufing  thofe  parts  which  moft  eafily  admit 
the  ornaments  of  Englifh  poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his  lyfick  attempts^ 
in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome 
malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring 
to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  turgid. 

Iii  his  Night  Thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  ^ide  difplay  of  original  poetry^  varie- 
gated with  deep  reflexions  and  ftriking  all u- 
fibns,  a  wildernefs  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  fcartters  flowers  of  every  hue 
^nd  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of -t!»  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verfc  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  diisdvantage. 
The  wild  difFufioa  of  the  fcntiments,  and 

the 
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th&  digfo^ive  ii^lUcs  of  uoggination,  would 
)iave  been  cocapreiTed  and  rQilrained  by  con-- 
£nemwt  to  rljyme.  The  excellence  of  this 
work  i$  not  exadnefs^  but  cppioufnefs  ^  par* 
ticular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded;  the 
power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole 
there  is  9  noagnificence  like  that  afcribed  to 
Chinefe  Plantation^  the  magnificence  of  vail 
extent  and  eodlefs  diverfity. 

« 

His  laft  poepi  was  t|ie  Refignation  -,  in 
which  he  made,  as  he  was  accuftpmed,  aa 
experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and 
fufc^ded  better  than  in  his  Oce^ff  or  hiy 
Merchant.  It  was  very  f^iUely  reprqfented  as 
a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is 
Young  in  every  ftanza,  fuch  as  h.c  often  was 
in  his  highcfl  vigour. 

His  Tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Coir 
leftion,  ^.had  forgptten,  till  Mr.  Steeyens  re- 
called them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking, 
that  he  ieemed  to  have  one  favourite  cata«- 
ilrophen  as  hi^  three  Plays  all  cqnpludejl 
with  Uvi(h  fuicide;  a  n]^ljhod  by  ^hich»  a$ 
Dryden  remarked^  a  poet  eafily  rids  his  fcepe 
of  perfQQS  whom  he  wants  not  to  ke^  aliye» 

E  e  2  In 
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In  Bujiris  there  are  the  greattft  ebullitions  of 
imagination;  but  the  pride  of  Bafiris  isfuch 
as  no  other  man  can  hkve,  and  the  whole  is 
too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife  eidiet 
grief,  terror,  or  ihdt'griation.     The  Revenge 
approaches  much  nearer  to  hunian  pra<3:ices 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  pofTeffion 
of  the  ftage  :  the  firfl  defign  feems  fuggcftcd 
by  Otbello^y  but  the  refledtions,  the  incidents^ 
and  the  didlion,  are  original.     The  moral 
obfervations  are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  cx- 
prcfTetf,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can 
be  required.    Of  ^be  Brothers  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay  nothing,  £nce  nothing  was  ever 
faid  of  it  by  the  Publick. 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that 
it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much 
accuracy  or  feleftion.  -When  he  lays  hold 
bf  an  illuftration,  he  purfues  it  beyond  cx- 
pedtation,  Sometimes  happily,  as  in  his  pa- 
wild  of  ^ickfher  with  Pleafure^  which  I 
"have  heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a. 
tady,  of  whofe  praife  he  would  have  been 
juftly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious, 
very  fubtlc,  and  almoft  cxaft;  but  feme- 
times  fac  is  Icfs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Nigit 

Thoughts^ 
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« 

T.kcugbts^  having  it.  dropped  into  his  mind» 
that  t]ie  orbs,  floating  in  fpace^  might  be 
called  tb^  clt^^r  pf  prjC^tjOA^  he  (hinfe;s  pn  9 
cluil^r  of  ^gr^pesy  and  faf  s,  that  they  .  all 
hang  aa , the  great  yia^,  drinking  the  neSiare^ 

ousjtdce  of  immortaf'Ufe. 

t  ... 

.  ,  '       .  if 

His  conceits  are  fometimes  yet  leFs  vdlu- 

■      •    «  •  ,  ^ 

able  if  in  the  L^^  Day,  he  hopes  to  illujftrate 
the  re-aflembly  of  the  atoms  that  compbfb 
the  human  body  at  the  Trump  of  Doom^  by 

the  colledlion  of  bees  into  a  fwarm  at  the 

•'  *  ^       ' 

tinkling  of  a  pan.      * 

•  •  thfe  Prophet  fay«  of  Tyre,  that  ier  Mef^r 
chants  are  Princes  •,  Yowrig  fays  of  Tyre  in  hi3 

Merchdnt^ 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deckaTbtom. 
Let  burlefque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and 

familiar  :    to  buy  the  alliance  of  -  Britain, 

Climes  were  paid  down.     Antithefis  is  his 

favourite.    They  for  kindnefs  hate*,  and  becaufo 

Jbe's  right,  Jloe^s  ever  in  the  wrong. 

His  verification  is  his  own,  neither  his 
blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  refem** 

£  e  3  blance 
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blance  to  thofe  of  former  writers :  ht  pick* 
up  no  hcmiftichfi,  he  copies  no  favourite  cx- 
prefiions ;  he  feems  t6  hzvt  laid  up  no  Acres 
of  thought  or  di6fcion;  *fout  taowe-tU-to-the 
fdrtuitdus  fuggeflions  of  the  prefent  ntoment. 
Yet  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  when  once 
he  had  formed  a  new  de^n,  he  then  labour- 
ed k  with  very  patient  induilry,  and  that 
he  compofed  with  great  labour^  and  frequent 
revifions. 

His  verges  are  formed  by  lio  certain  mo- 
del;  for  h^  is  no  more  like  himfelf  i^  bm 
different  produdioils  than  he  is  like  otlftrs^ 
He  ibtnis  never  to  have  fludied  profody,  nor 
to  have  had  any  direction  but  from  his  own 
ear.  Bu<»  with  all  his  defe&s^  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  ni^ 
wf  ittGD  memorial^  I  am  able  to  give 
no  other  account  than  fuch  as  is  fupplied  by 
the  unauthorired  loquacity  of  common  £axat, 
and  a  very  flight  perfonal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Maci» 
gregors,  a  clan  that  .bflcame^  about  fixty 
years  ago,  under  the  conduA  of  Robin  Roy> 
fo  formidable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence 
and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by 
a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they  were  all  tb 
denominate  themfelves  anew,  the '  father,  I 
fuppofe,  of  this  audior  called  himfelf  Mai- 

Joch* 

E  e  4  Pavid 
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David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury   of 
his  parents,  compelled  to  be  Jardtor  di  the 
High  School  at  Edinburgh ;  a  mean  office, 
of  wbi^-  he  4id  not  aftorwafids^-delight  to 
hear.    But  he  furmounted  the  difadvantages 
of  his  birth  and  fortune;  for  when  the  Duke 
of  Mont rofe. applied  to  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgK" ^for  a  ttftor  to[educ2je  hijf  fons,"*  Mal- 
loch was  recommended;  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  diflionourcd  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  fcnt  to  fee  the 
w©rldy*tfeey  were  ^tntrufted'  io^  Kii  caraj/adi 
hiiV4ng^c6ndu£ted4Jxem^  round  :tht  c«nJlooA 
((ifcle^qf  modiih  travels,  iieiirotnmtd  whh 
them:  to  London,>  where,  by  the  ioiflucoxre  of 
the  family  16  which  he  refided^. tie  naturally 
gained  admiffion  to  many  perfon$  of  the 
hi^eft  rahlD,  «iui  thie  biglidlvdhaar^ri  to 
^its,  nobles,. aowl^tefiaMn •!...'  x;  ,«./:- 

,  Of ;  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  1  can 
.tnaee  thp  feries.  .  His  j&rft  ,pro4fl(^ion  .was 
Williqm  md^Margsr(t*  I  pfwh^ch,  though 

J    «  MfJfct'i  ff^iUiam  and  Maridr0i  w^  V9f^  i«  Aai[Ofi 

JffxWB  Plain,  /?^/<r,  N°  36,  July  24^  f?**.    .In  its  ori- 

ginal  ftatc  it  Ws  very  different  from  wh«*it  iJ  m  the*  Tiff 

^ditipp  of  his  wodes« 

it 
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it  contains  nothing^  very  ilriking  ot  dxSbMlU 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation  ;.  apd.  p)a«: 
giarifm  has  been  boldly  charged^  but  never 
proved,  •     . '  '       .[- 


f  ♦ 

1 


Not. long  afterwards  he  publifbed  the  £x« 
curfion  {ijzS):;  jsl  defuUory  and  cupricious 
view  of.fuch  fcenes  of  Natjare.aa^  hi&.fancy; 
led  him^  .or  hia  knoyrledgedAabJed  hato^  :tQ 
defcribe..  Itis.not.dcvoddi-oS  floei5cal^i^ti3iti? 
Many  of  the  images  are  ftriking,  and  many 
of  the- paragraphs  adre  citgant.  'The'caiftof 
didtftoh  feemy' to:be;co))ied'from  Thomfon, 
whofe  Seafrm  .were  thetf.ia  theis  full  blpflbpfi 
of  reputation.  He  Imfl  ^Tliomlbn's  beauties 
and  bis  faulj^. 


4«  *   k«  • 


His  poem  on    FerJai  Critit^m   (^733) 
was  written. to  pay /court  to  Pop^,  ,on-a 
fubjeft  virhich  hetitber  did' not  und^rf^nd 
qr^willingly  mifreprefcnted ; .  apd  is  Utfle 
^more^than^  an  improvement^  or  rathfir.ex- 
.  panfion,  of  a  fragment  which  Pope  printed 
in  a  Mifcellany  long  before  he  engrafted  it 
into  a  regular  poem.     There  is  in  this  piece 
more  pertnefs  tl^an  wit»  ..and  more  confi- 
dence than  knowledge.     The  verfiScation 
«  •        .  is 
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is  toUrabkt  ncur  caa  crittctim .  aUoJif. .  i(  ji 
higher  pratic. 


t  /    ••  '  •• « 


His  firft  tragedy  was  Eury4^C0p  ^^&td  .9t 
Drury-Lane  in  17315  of  which  I.koipw 
not  the  jrtccption  ixoc  the  xnerit,  \mt  have 
heard  it  ffientioned  as  a  mean  peffqrmancc. 
He  was  not  them  too  high  to  accept  a  Pxo* 
k^iie  and  Bpilogue  from  Aaron  HilU  nei- 
ther df  which  can  be  much  comhiended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from,  his  iia^ 
tive  proilunciation  fo  as  to  be  no  longer 
diftinguiflied  a$  a  Scot,  he  feems  inclined 
to  difencumber  him&lf  from  all  adherences 
of  his  original,  and  took  upon  him  to 
change  his  name  from  Scotch  Mallocb  to 
BngUjh  MaUet^  without  any  imaginable 
reafon  of  preference  which  the  eyo  or  ear 
can  difcover.  What  other  proofs,  he  gare  jof 
difrefpei^  to  has  native  country  I  know,  not; 
but  it  was  remarked  of  him,  thajt  he  was 
the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not 
commefud. 

•         •         •  • 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  viiitcd 
femiliarly,  pubdifbed  his  BJf^  m  Mau,  Imt 

concealed 
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conckliSd^^t  ^ftUthot  i*^6  vfken  Mdlfct  en<^ 
tered  onb  Skf,  Pbpe  alk«d  bim  fiighdy  what 
there  was  ineW.  Mallet  toM  him>  dat  die 
jieweft  pi^e  wais  fdtiH^thing  called  an  £^/ 
on  MdHy  which  he  had  iiifp^fted  idly^  and 
feelhg  the  fatter  inability'  of  the  a\ichc^^  who 
had  neither  Ikill  in  writing  nor  knowtedge 
of  his  fulmar.  Had  toffed  it  away.  Pbpe, 
to  puhifh'  hi6  ftlf-cohceit^,  told  him  the 
fccret. 

'  '  A  new  edilibn  of  fhe  works  of  Bacotvbe- 
ing  prepaf<5a4i^4o)  fdr  the  prefs^  Mallet 
was  emplbyefl  <o  prefi*  k  Life,  whiiih  he  ba6 
written  with  elegan6e,  peifhaps  With  fbme 
ailedation;  but  with  To.  much  more  know^ 
ledge  of  hiitbty  thah  of  fd«icfc,  that  when 
he  afterwards  undertook '  the  Life  of  A4arU 
borough,'  Warburton  remarked,  thfct  he 
Tuight  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  w* 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon 
was  a  philofophcr. 

«  * 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven 
from  the  palace,  and^  jfetting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  tht  6ppofition,  kept  a  feparate  Court, 
|ie  endeavour^  to  encreafe  his  popularity  by 

the 
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thepatroc^ge  of  litfiSftture/and  made, Mallet 
hta  xmikr-  ktr^li^rf^  wltfe  »i(^iy  o^  two  bxm^ 

a  .pen&on  ^  and  tkfe7  iWfi^f  4^eiat;pd  in  the 
ccanpoiition  of  th<e,M*f(juc  cS,^^eJ^;Vi^fidti 
ia  Its  original  Ante  u^s  f^lgyitd^at  C^iefdcn  in 
]  740  i  it  was  afterwards.almoil  ^fa^IytJiang- 
cd  by  Mallet^. an^brpught  iipaorthie^  ftage 
atDrm^-Lanc  in  i75i»  bAt  with:  apr^tat 
fuccefs. 


.  JVUtUet^  in  a  faoiili^  c^nv^r^at^- 
Garrick^  difcourfing^  of  the  .4il|geace  vfhich 
\»  Mfy$  thfsa  exerting  upon  the  Lf^^  Marl-- 
^wgir^.  Mt  h\m  knojiv  that  j^,  the,;ferk6 
of.gjpwtiittcn,  :qiiickly;;fO;/be^exhi(biled;;.^fc^ 
ihduld^/i^  a  ftiff^fof  .the  ly^o  (^  the^j^ieat^ 
Garrick  profeiTfd  ^tor  vtoncj^er;  )^  wl^t  iarti^ 
fitc:hc,  coul4.l^  intjPQduc:cd.j;/4mt*^MaUrt 
Jet  him  know^  that,  by  a  dextemtia  aotici* 
ipatioh^  .ke  ihoMld  fix  him  in  a  confpicuous 
place.  *'  Mn  Mallet,"  fyys  G^rt^^  vl  Im 
gratitude  of  exultation,  **  have  you.  left  oflf 
/"  to  write  for.the,ft|ge?'}  -.>Wallet  then 
confeffed  that  he,ha4  a,<Ji[&ma^}p  ^his^^han^f. 
Garrick  promifed  to?  aft  it ;  and  Aifred  was 
product. 

5  The 
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Thie  litog^  TWfti^lfttldft  of  the  Life  af  the 
dukfe  of'  Marlborough  (he\vs,  with  ftirong 
conViftionV  ftoW  Vittlt  confidancc  c^ii  be 
placed'  in  jfefthumous  rciib wn  •  When*  he 
difedj  it  Was  foon  deterifained' that  his  ftory 
fliorfld  be  delivered  to  pcrflerity;  and  th^ 
paper*;  fuppdfed'  to  contain  the  neceflary  in-' 
formatiofl  Were  delivered  to  -the  lord  Molef- 
Worth,  who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flan- 
ders. When  Molciwcrth  died,  the  fame 
papers  were  transferred  with  the  fame  de-^ 
fign  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  in  fomc 
of  his  exigencies  put  them  in  pawn:  '  They 
then  remained  vvrith  the  old  dutchefs,  who 
in  her  will  affigned  the  caik  to  Glover  aAd 
Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thoufand  pounds, 
and  a  prohibition  to  infer t  any  verfes. 
GioVer  rejedtti,  I  fuppofe,  with  difdain  the 
legacy^' and dorolved  the  whole  work  ;upon 
N^iet  i  .who  had  from  the  kte  duke  jof 
Marlboroix^  a.  penfion  to  promote  his  in- 
diiftry,  ^nd  who  talked  of  the  difcoveries 
which  hte  made ;  but  left  not,  when  he 
died,  any  hiftorical  labours  behind  him.  . 


I  .      •  -       •  ^  *  *  I 
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While  he  was  m  the  Pri^ce'd  fiarvjco  he 
publifiied  Mufiafha^  with  a  Prolqgue  by 
Thomibn,  not  mean,  but  &r  infj^ior  to 
that  which  he  had  received  from  MaUet  for 
jigamemnon.  The  Epilogue,  ifid  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  friend^  vns  cooDpoied  in  hsUle  by 
Malkt^  in  the  place  of  pne  ptomifed>  fvhich 
was  never  given.:  This  tragedy  wa$  d^dkat-- 
ed  to  the  Prince  his  mafter.  It  ¥^  a^ded  at 
Drury-Lane  in  17399  and  was  well  received^ 
but  was  never  revived* 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  1ms  be?n  ^tfady 
sxsentionedt  the  mafque  of  Alfrei^  i&con* 
jiuidion  with  Thomfon. 

For  fome  tinQe.afterwardt:.K^la9r  itf  reft. 
After  a  long  interval,  his  oext  worJk  was 
An^ntcr  and  T^heodora  (1747)9  a  long  ftory 
in  blank  verfe;  in  which  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  copioufnefs  aofi  cilpgance 
of  langu^e,  vigour  :of  featiment^  ju^d  ima^ 
gery  well  adapted  to  take  poi^ilicyi  <A  the 
f^ncy*  But  it  is  blank  veri«*.  Tl^  he  ibid 
to  Vaillant  for  one   hundred  ^d  .  twenty 

pounds* 
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pounds.     The  fir  ft  fale  was  not  great,  and 
it  i8  now  loft  in  forgctfulncfs. 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  pcrHaps 
by  his  dependance  on  the  Prince,  found  his 
wiy  to  BolingbroJce;  a  man  whofe  pride  and 
petulance  made  his  kindnefs  difficult  to  gain, 
or  keep,  and  whom  Mallot  was  content  to 
court  by  an  ad,  which,  I  hope,  was  unwiU 
iingly  performed.  When  it  was  fbund  that 
Pope  had  clandeftinely  printed  an  unau- 
thorifed  number  of  the  pamphlet  called  Tie 
Patriot  Kingy  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  ufe- 
lefs  fbry,  rrfolved  to  blaft  his  memory,  and 
employed  Mallet  (1747)  as  the  executioner 
of  his  vengeance.  ^^Uet  had  not  virtue^ 
OT  had  not  fpirit,  to  fefufe  the  office ;  and 
was  rewarded,  not  long  after,  with  the  le<- 
gacy  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  works, 

•  Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been 
written  during  the  oppofitioh  to  Walpole, 
and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he  fuppofed,  in 
perpetuity.  Thefe,  among  the  reft,  were 
claimed  by  the  will.  The  queftion  was  re- 
ferred to  arbitrators  5  but  when  they  de- 
cided 
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cided  againft  Mallet^  he  refufed  to  yield  to 
the  award ;  and  by  the  h^p  pf  Milkr  the 
bookfeller  publiihed  all  that  he  could  find, 
but  with  fucceis  very  mjuch\  bdow  hip  ex* 

pe£);ation. 

■>  • «  . 

In  I753>  his  mafque  of  Britannia  was 
afted  at  Drury-Lane^  and  hi&  tragedy  ^ 
Elvira  in  1763  ;  in  which  year  he  waa  apr 
pointed  keeper  of  the  book  of  Entries  for 
ihip^  in  the  port  of  Loodon* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  when  tbe 
nation  was  exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was 
employed  to  turn  the  publick  vengeaace 
upon  Byng^  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accufatiiHi 
under  the  character  of  a  Plain  Man.  The 
paper  was  with  great  induftry  circukteil  sand 
difperfed ;  and  he^  for  his  feafbnable  inter-- 
ventien,  had  a  confiderable  penfion  beftowed 
upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 


Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went 
his  wife  to  France;  but  after  a  while,  finding 
his  health  declining,  lie  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in.  April  1765. 


He 
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He  was  twi^e  married^  znd  by  his  firft 
wife  had  feveral  children •  One  daughter,  who 
married  uxx  Italian  of  rank  named  Cileiia, 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Jilmida^  which  waa 
adted  at  Drury-Lane.  His  fecond  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  fteward,  who 
had  a  coniiderable  fortune,  which  ihe  took 
care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was 
j-egularly  formed;  his  appearance,  till  he 
grew  corpulent,  wa?  agreeable,  and  he  fufi- 
fered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
xlrefs  could  give  it.  His  converfation  was 
elegant  and  eaiy.  The  reft  of  his  chara6ler 
may,  without  injury  to  his  memory,  fink 
into  filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any ' 
high  clafs*  There  is  no  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas 
had  their  day,  a  ihort  day^  and  are  forgotten  ; 
his  blank  verfe  feems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of 
Thomibn«  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known  as  it 
is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.     His  works  are  fuch  as  4 

Vo  I .  I V.  F  f  writer. 
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writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  flicwlng  him- 
felf  in -publick,  an4  emerging  •  occafionally 
from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep 
alive  by  his  perfonal  influence ;  but  which, 
conveying  little  inforniation,  and  giving  no 
great  pfeafure,  muft  foon'give  way,  as  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  things  produces  newtopicksafccjh-* 
verfation,  and  other  modes  of  amufemfent. 


A  KEN- 
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*  •  1 


I^^ARK  AKENSIDE  was  born  on 
JLVX  the  bihth  of  November,  172 1,  at 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  His  father,  Mark,' 
was  a  butcher  qf  the '  Prefby terian  feft^his 

r 

mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumfden.  He  re- 
ceived the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar-fchool  of  Newcaftle ;  and  was  af- 
terwards inftrufted  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  who 
kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to 
Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  office  of  a  diflenting  minifter,  and  re- 
ceived fome  afliftance  from  the  fund  which 
the  DiiTenters  employ  in  educating  young 
men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and  prompt-- 
ed  other  hopes :  he  determined  to  ftudy  phyfic, 
and  repaid  that  contribution,  which,  being 
received  for  a  different  purpofc,  he  juftly 
thought  it  difhonourable  to  retain. 

F  f  2   '  Whether, 
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Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a 
diflenting  minifter,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Difloi- 
ter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  retained  an 
unneceflary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he 
called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which 
fometimes  diieuifes  from  the  worlds  and  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  poflefles,  an 
envious  defire  of  plundering  wealth  or  de^ 
grading  greatnefs ;  and  of  which  the  imme- 
diate tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy, 
an  impetuous  eagernefs  to  fubvert  and  con- 
found, with  very  little  care  what  £hall  be 
eftablifhed. 

Akeniide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have 
felt  very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and 
one  of  thofe  fludents  who  have  very  early 
ftored  their  memories  with  fentiments  and 
images.  Many  of  his  performances  were 
produced  in  his  youth;  and  his  greateft 
^  work,  T^be  Plenfures  of  Imagination^  appeared 
in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodfley,  by  whom  it 
was  publiihed,  relate,  that  when  the  copy 
was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
being  fuch  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give 

prcci- 
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precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed  hipti  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer ;  for  this  was  no 
every^day  writer^ 

In  1 74 1  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  purfuit  of 
medical  knowledge ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards  (May  i6,   1744)  became  dodlor  of 
phyfick,  having,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Dutch  Univerfities,  publiihed  a  thefis,  or 
differtation.  The  fubje<a  which  he  chofe  was 
tAe  Original  and  Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus^, 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  departed,  with 
great  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  efta- 
bliflied,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which  has 
been  fince  confirmed  and  received. 

Akenfide  was  a  young  man,  warm  with 
every  notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had 
been  connedcd  with  the  found  of  liberty, 
and  byan  excentricity  which  fuch  difpofitions 
do  not  eafily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradid;ion, 
and  no  friend  to  any  thing  eftablifhed.  He 
adopted  Shaftefbury's  fooliih  affertion  of  the 
^cacy  of  ridicule  for  the  difcovery  of  truth. 
For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and 
defended  by  Dyfon  :  Warburton  afterwards 

F  f  3  reprinted 
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reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  ei4d  of  his  dedi^ 
cation  to  the  Freethinkers.  . 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  whichhave 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuffion 
of  this  idle  queftion,  may  eafijy  be  coUccaed. 
If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  polition  as  the 
teft  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  queftion 
whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft  5  and  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truths 
as  the  teft  of  ridicule.     Two  men,  fearing, 
one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  while  equally  cxpofed  to  the 
inevitable  confequences  of  cowardice,  con- 
temptuous cenfure,  and  ludicrous  reprefcnta- 
tion ;  and  the  true  ftatc  of  both  cafes  muft 
be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe 
terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is-  ridiculous  ^ 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  defpifcd. 
Both  are  for  a  while   equally   expofed   to 
laughter,  but  both  are  not  therefore  equally, 
contemptible. 


^  >  • 


In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  dickl 
before  he  had  finiflmli  he  ouatitted  the  lines 
which  had  given  occafion  :t6  WarburtonV 
objedtions.  :  !•  - 

He 
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He  publiflied,  foon  after  his  return  from 
Leyden  (i745)>  his  firft  colle<ftion  of  odes; 
and  vrtis  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriotifm 
to  write  a  very  acrimonious  cpiftle  to  Pulteney, 
whom  he  ftigmatizcs,  under  the  name  of 
Curio^  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profeffion,  he 
firft  commenced  phyfician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stonhoufe  then  pra6tifed,  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ftranger 
was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him. 
Akenfide  tried  the  contcft  a  while;  and,  hav- 
ing deafeped  the  place  with  clamours  for  li- 
berty, removed  tp  Hampftead,  where  he  re- 
fided  rPiore  than  two  years^  and  then  fixed 
himlelf  in  Lpndon,  the  prosper  place  for  a 
man  of  accompliihments  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but 
was  ftill  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyfician ; 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
great,, ejxigences,  but  that  Mr.  Dyfon,  with 
an  ardour  of  friendfhip  that  has  not  many 
examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.     Thus  fupported,  he  advanced  gra- 

F  f  4  dually 
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dually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at- 
tained any  great  extent  o(  practice,  or  emi- 
nence of  popularity.  A  phylician  in  a  great 
city  feems  to  be  the  mere  play-thing  of  For- 
tune; his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the 
jnoft  part)  totally  cafual :  they  that  employ 
him,  know  not  his  excelknce;  they  diatre- 
jc6^  him,  know  not  his  deficience*  By  an 
acute  obferver,  who  had  looked  on  the  trenf- 
adiions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cen^ 
tury,  a  very  curious  bciok  might  be  written 
on  the  Fortune  of  Fhyficians. 

Akenfide  appears  not  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  his  own  fuccefs :  he  placed  himfelf  in 
view  by  all  the  common  methods ;  hic  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  ne  ob- 
tained a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ati- 
mitted  into  the  College  of  Phyficians ;  he 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  publiihed^  from  time 
to  time,  medical  e0ays  and  obfervations;  he 
became  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hoipital; 
jhe  read  the  Guldonian  Lefiures  in  Ana- 
tomy ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the  Crouniaa 
Lefture,  a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  Leara- 
ing,  from  which  he  foon  defifted ;  and,  in 
converfat&n,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himfelf 

into 
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into  notice  by  an  ambitious  oftentation  of 
elegance  and  literature. 


Difcourie  on  the  Dyfcntcry  (1764) 
was  confidered  a6  a  very  confpicuous  fpeci- 
men  of  Latinity^  which  entitled  him  to  the 
iame  height  of  place  among  the  fcholars  as 
he  pofTefied  before  among  the  wits ;  and  he 
might  perhaps  have  rifen  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  chara^er»  but  that  his  ftudies  were 
ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June 
23,  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


AKENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
didadlick  and  lyrick  poet.  His  great  work 
is  the  Pleajures  of  Imagination ;  a  perform- 
ance which,  publiflicd,  as  It  was,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  raifed  expectations  that 
were  not  afterwards  very  amply  fatisfied.  It 
has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  parti- 
cular notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity 
of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  ac- 
quifitions,  of  a  yoUng  mind  ftored  with 
images,  and  much  exercifed  in  combining 
and  comparing  them. 

With 
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With  the  philofophical  or  rdigious  teapCd^ 
of  the  author  I  have  nothing  to  do;  my  bu- 
finefs  is  with  his  poetry •  The  fubjedl:  is 
well-chofcn,  as  it  includes  all  images  that 
can  ftrike  or  pleafe,  and  thus  comprife$  every 
ipecics  of  poetical  delight.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illuf- 
trations,  and  it  is  not  cafy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between 
penury  and  fatiety.  The  parts  feem  artifici- 
ally difpofed,  with  fufficient  coherence,  fo  as 
that  they  cannot  change  their  places  without 
injury  to  the  general  defign. .   * 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  fuch  luxuri- 
ance of  expreffion,  that  they  are  hidden,  like 
Butler's  Moon,  by  a  Veil  of  Light-,  they  arc 
forms  fantaftically  loft  under  fuperfluity  of 
drefs.  Pars  minima  eft  ipfa  Puellafui.  The 
words  are  multiplied  till  the  fenfe  is  hardly 
perceived;  attention  defcrts  the  mind,  and 
fettles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wanders 
through  the  gay  diifufion,  fometimes  amazed, 
and  fometimes  delighted;  but,  after  many 
turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  com/as  out 

as, 
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lis  he  went  in.     He  remarked  little,  and  laid 
hold  on 'nothing. 

To  his  verfification  juftice  requires  that 
praife  fhould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general, 
fabricatign  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  any  other  writer  pf  blank  verfe;  his  flow 
is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes  are  .mufical ;  buc 
the  concatenation  of  his  verfes  is  commonly 
too  long  continued,  and  the  full  clofe  does 
not  recur  with  fufficient  frequency.  The 
fenfe  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexturc 
of  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  dif- 
tinguifhed,  nothing  is  remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verfe  affords 
from  the  neceffity  of  clofing  the  fenfe  with 
the  couplet,  betrays  luxuriant  and  adlivc 
minds  into  fuch  felf-indulgence,  that  they 
pile  image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  or- 
nament, and  are  not  eafily  pcrfuaded  to  clofe 
the  fenfe  at  all.  Blank  verfe  will  therefore, 
I  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  defcription 
exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in 
narration  tirefome.  . 

.  His.  didion  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is 
not  prbfaick,-  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar. 

He 
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He  is  to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  sur-* 
tifices  of  difguft  than  moft.  of  his  brethren 
of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely  dther  recalls 
old  phrafes  or  twiils  his  metre  into  harfli 
inverfions.  The  fcnfc  however  of  his  words 
is  ftrained ;  when  be  views  the  Gzngcsjrpm 
Alpine  heights  i  that  is,  from  mountains 
like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant  furdy  in-^^ 
trudes>  but  when  was  blank  verfe  without 
pedantry  ?  when  he  tells  how  Planets  ab- 
folvc  thejiated  round  of  Time. 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of 
poetry  that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment 
this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed 
his  deiign.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left 
it,  and  the  additions  which  he  had  made,  are 
very  properly  retained  in  the  late  colle£kion. 
He  feems  to  have  fome what  contra£ted  his 
difFufion;  but  I  know*  not  whether  he  has 
gained  in  clofenefs  what  he  has  loil  in  fplen- 
dor.  In  the  additional  baok,  the^  l^ale.cf 
Solon  is  too  long. 

One  great  defed  of  his  poem  is  very  pro- 
perly cenfured  by  Mr,  Walker,  unlels  it 
may  be  faid  in  his  defence,  that  what  he  kaa 

omitted 
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omitted  was  not  properly  in  his  plan,  *'  His 
^'  pidure  of  man  is  grand  and  beautiful^  but 
**  unfinifhed.    The  immortality  of  the  foul, 
**  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
*'  appetites  and  powers  fhe  is  invefted  with, 
**  is  fcarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the 
•*  poem.     This  deficiency  is  amply  fupplied 
**  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Dr,  Young; 
^*  who,   like  a  good  philofopher,    has  in- 
^*  vincibly  proved  the  immortality  of  man, 
^'  from   the  grandeur  of  his   conceptions, 
**  and  the  meannefs  and  mifery  of  his  ftate; 
*'  for  this  reafon,  a  few  paflages  are  felcdted 
*'  from  the  Night  l! bought s^  which,  with 
^*  thofe  from  Akenfide,  feem  to  form  a  com- 
**  plete  view  of  the  powers,  fituation,  and 
**  end  of  man."     Exercifesfor  Improvement 
in  Elocution^  p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confidcr- 
ed ;  but  a  ihort  confideration  will  difpatch 
them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why  he  ad- 
difted  himfelf  fo  diligently  to  lyrick  poetry, 
having  neither  the  eafe  and  airinefs  of  the 
lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  elevation  of 
the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated 
hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  feem 

^   to 
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to  defcft  him;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri-r 
ance  of  cxpreffion,  nor  variety  of  imager. 
His  thoughts  arc  cold,  and  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet  fuch  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that, 
having  written  with  great* vigour  and* poig- 
r.ancy  his  Epijile  to  Curio\  he  transformed  it 
afterwards  into  an  ode  difgraceful  only  to  its 
author.  *       '    ';'   * 


Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  /ai  J; 
the  fentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature, 
or  novelty;  the  didtion  is  fometimes  harlli 
and  uncouth,  the  ftanzas  ilKconftruded  and 
unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  diflbnant,  or 
unfkilfully  difpofed,  too  diftanf  from  each 
other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to 
eftablifhed  ufe,  and  therefore  perplcxirig  to 
the  ear,  which  in  a  fhort  compofition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  wath  an  innovation. 

To  examine  fuch  compofitions  fingly,  can- 
not be  required;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter 
and  darker  parts :  but  when  they^  are  once 
found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 
may  be  fpared;  for  to  what  ufe  can  the  work 
be  criticifed  that  will  not  be  read  ? 

m  GRAY. 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mn 
Philip  Gray,  a  fcrivener  of  London, 
was  born  in  Cornhill,  November  26,  1716. 
His  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Eton  under  the  care,  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his 
mother's  brother,  then  affiftant  to  Dr.  George; 
and  when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734,  entered  a 
penfioner  at  Pcterhoufe  in  Cambridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  fchool  to  the  col- 
lege is,  to  moft  young  fcholars,  the  time 
froin  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  and  happinefs ;  but  Gray  feems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  acade- 
mical gratifications ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge 
neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fafhion  of 
ftudy,  and  lived  fuUenly  on  to  the  time  when 
his  attendance  on  leftures  was  nd  longer  re- 
quired. As  he  intended  to  profefs  the  Com- 
mon Law^  he  took  no  degree. 

4  When 
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When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about 
five  yearSy    Mr.    Horace  Walpole,    whofe 
friendship  he  had  gained  at  Eton,   invited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion. 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy  ; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleafing 
account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey* 
But  unequal  friendships  are  eaiily  dlflblved ; 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted;  and 
Mr*  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told 
that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however 
without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  ihall  6nd 
that  nayen,  whofe  confcioufhefs  of  dieir.owa 
merit  £ets  them  above  the  compliances  of  fer* 
vility^  are  apt  enough   in  their  aflbciation 
with  fuperiors  to  watch  their  own  dignity 
with  troublefonoe  and  pundilious  jealouiy^ 
and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to  cxa& 
that  attention  which  they  refufe  to  pay.   Part 
tfaey  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel,  aod  the 
refl  of   their  travels   was  dottbtkfs   xBore 
unpleafant  to  them  both.   Gfaycontisundhis 
journey  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  own  litdc 
fortune,  with  only  an  occaiioQal  icrvaat. 


Ht 
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He  returned  to  England  in  September 
1741,  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  father  i  who  had,  by  an  inj  udici- 
0U8  wafte  of  money  upon  a  new  houfe,  fo 
much  leilened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
himfelf  too  poor  to  lludy  the  law.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foon 
after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inha- 
bitants, or  profei&ng  to  like  them,  he  pafT- 
ed,  exc'ept  a  ihort  rcfidence  at  London,  the 
reft  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr. 

<  ■ 

Weft,  the  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
friend  on' whonl  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high 
value,  and  ^ho  deferved  his  efteerii  by  the 
powers  whicH  he  fhews  in  his  Letters,  and 
in  the  Ode  to  May,  whi<eh  Mr.  Mafon  has 
preferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity  with 
"Ar^ich,  when  Gray  fcnt  him  part  of  Agrip* 
fina,  ft  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he 
gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 
the  progrefs  of  the  work,  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  wUl  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  lofs  to  the  £ngli(h  Aage 
that  Agrippina  was  never  finiihed* 

Vol.  IV.  Gg  Iji 
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In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  teem*  firft  to 
have  applied  hiaifelf  ierioufly  to  poetiFy^  fbr^ 
in  this  year  were  produced  the  Oik  to  Springs 
his,  Pro/peB  o^Etcn^  and  \u%  Oit  tchAdsir^. 
Jity.  He  begaa  likewiTc  a  Latin  pocsH  de 
Principiu  cogitandi.  • 

It  may  be  coUede4  from-  the  oarratiTc  d^ 
Mr.  Maibn.  th^t  his  firft  anokbition  was  to« 
have  excefled  in  Latin  poctiy:  perKa^  it 
were  reafonable  to  wiih  that  he  had-  fS^^^ 
cuted  his  defign ;  for  though  there  is  at  pn^ 
fe0t  {cm^  enibarf^flmpnt  iDr  hit^^nS^,  afid 
fome  horihnef^  in  hisc  Lyriok  munbttrs,.  \au 
copioufnefs  of  laag^ugj^  i&r  fuch  i9r^^«7  £531^ 
poiiefs ;  and  his  lines^  evcn^w^hca^iiajierfttfit^ 
diiqoyor  a  writer  whom  pradi^^  wooid  <^4gj^ 
ly;  hwe  ni>ade  flulfuk 


Henow  Uiiad  on  at  Pet«||o«&|i  im^fHtijifk 
folicitotts  whAt  others  did  or  tliQUsNir:ftli4 
Qi^vf^ted  his  mind  and  ecUargod  his^Ticw^ 
wjtiiout  any  other: ptt«pofot^an:<)fi  im^n;^ 
trig  and  «»i^ing  hi|«^«If^.wIl«l,^%}<.|£^ 
Ui&g  tXf^SuA  mm  of  :]^4^)A»kRrh»Ulf 

Wought  hinir:  1^  «Qi3fi|MUQico-  iK^riftaa-af|ff«« 

wvds 
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VfiiedS  to  h6  his  editor^  and  -vtrboft  fdndiiefs 
iind  SdeHiy  Hiai  kisMQfed  in  him  a  1^  cif  aid- 
)tarati;(ui;-w&icfa-  caanet  be  r^cAlably  eic- 
pe£bed  from  the  neutrality  of  a  ib'&ger  and 
the  toldnefs  of  a  eritlck. 

In  this  retiT^mcnt  Ke  wrofe  (1747)  art  odfc 
on  thfc  l>^4^/>6  of  Mr.WdfoU's  Cdti  and  thb 
yeat^  Afterwards  attempted  a  p6em  of  ihore 
inijpbrtance;  oii  GovefTtfheki  aiid  Edttcatitm^ 
of  wllich  the  fragments  t^ich  reriiiaift' likvc 
many  cxceileht  lilies;    • 

:  HBs  hc±t  ptodutftibn  (1756)*  was  ni^  far- 
famed  iS/^^  ^  /i<f  Cbifch:.ydi'd,  which,  tf tidy- 
ing its  way  into  a  Magazln^i  firft';  \  belie^rirf, 
made  him  Icnown  to  the  publick. 


/J 


Art  i.nvihtirin'  frbrtf-  lady  ColiHJ(iii-  atibttt 
this  thiie  gaVe  btcaudn  to  an  odd  coliipofi- 
tioh  caUed  a  Ung  Siory\  ^\a<^  idSl  little 
ti)  Cray*^  th^faAcfi  .     '  •     . 

•  Sevefat  oif  fils  ptfec^s't;<^-efd  puWiih^SdtijVs), 
with'  de^ghs,  by  Mh  Behtlfeyi  aifidj  th'it 
they  riiight  iii  fdm6  forih  of  dtficr  rfiaJW'  a 
bobit;  ontyori^'fidfof  e&efe'leiaf  was  f/j-i'ritiil. : 

G  g  a  .1  believe 
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.1  b€^v^  $ht  poems  and  the  plates  recom^ 
mended  j^^h  other  fo  well,  that  the  whole 
impreffion  was  fbon  bought.  This  year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  fome  young 
men  of  the  college^  whofc  chambers  were 
n^r  his,  diverted  themfdves  with  difturbing 
him  by  frequent  and  troublefome  .noifes, 
and,  as  is  faid,  by  pranks  yet  more  offenfive 
and  contemptuous.  This  infolence,  having 
endured  it  a  while,  he  reprefented  to  the 
governors  of  the  fociety,  among  whom  per- 
haps he  had  no  friends ;  and,  finding  his 
complaint  little  regarded,  ^renioved  himfelf 
to  Pembroke^halL 

•  »         V        A 

In  1757  he  published  7*Ae  Progre/s  of 
.Poetry  and  TJbe  Bard^  two  compofitions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  firft  con- 
^tenC  to  gaze  in  mute  amazemeht.  Some 
that  tried  them  confefled:  their  inability  to 
underftand  them,  though  Warburton  faid 
that  they  were  underftood  as  well  as  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Shakfpeare,  which  it  is 
thefafhipn  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  their  praife.  Some  hardy  champions 

under- 
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undertobk  to  refcue  them  from  negle'(9;,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  many  were  content  to  be 
ihewn  beauties  which  they  could  not  fee. 

» 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  th^t, 
after  the  death  of  Gibber,  he  had  the  honour 
of  refufing  the  laurel,  which  was  then  be- 
Aowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead, 

His  curiofity,  not  long  after,  drew  him 
away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  hear  the 
M ufeum,  where  he  refided  near  three  years, 
reading  and  tranfcribing ;  and,  Co  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  very  little  afFeded  by  two  odea 
on  Oblivion  and  Obfcurity^  in  which  his 
Lyrick  performances  were  ridicule4  with* 
much  contempt  and  hiuch  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profeflbr  of  Modern  Hlffory  at 
Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  cockered 
andjpirited'up^  till  he  aflcedit  of  lord  Bute,- 
who  fent  hiin  a  civil  refufal ;  and  the  place 
was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  S^r 
James  Lowther. 

■  * 

His  conftitution  was  weak,  and  believing 
that  his  health  was  promoted  by  exercife  and 

C  g  3  change 
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change  of  place,  he  undertook  (i  765)  a  jour- 
iicy  into  $cptla;id,  of  which  his  aqcount,  ib 
far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curiojas  ^nd  clcgapt ; 
for  as  his  comprehenlion  was  ample,  his  cu- 
riofity  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  HI 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  ^l  the  mpnu- 
ijjejts  of  pai):  pveuts.  He  n^tm:ally  con- 
tracted a  friendfliip  with  Dr.  Bpfijttle,  whopi 
he  found  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  and  a  good 
tji?ip.  The  Marefcl^al  College  a|:  ^befc^n 
p^red  J^iot}  the  degree  of  Do^ojr  of  Lw?, 
whicj),  having  omitted  to  tajcp  it  at  Cam- 
Ijficjgc,  hp  tjiought  it  decent  to  rtfufe. 

yf^|nt  k?  tad  formerly  fojicited  it*  Vjiii), 
y^i  At  M  .givf  n  him  witI)OJ|  j  folipitation. 
The  Profe^prfliig  ^kf  Wiftorjt  bccaine  again 
vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of 
^1  A;<lfW#F  d^ke  of  Grafton.  H^  accepted, 
an,4  KjStain^d  it  to  his  xipath  j  always  defign- 

iag  lc6^ur?s,  bi|t:nc«er  repding  them  j  un- 
cafy  at  his  negl(j(ft  of  duty,  apd  appca^g 
?y?  ^Q«l6n?fs  witl^  deigns  qf  reformation, 
and  with  a  refolution  which  he  bt^evqd  him- 
felf  to  have  made  of  refigning  the  office,  if  he 
foun4  hjpifplf  unahlc  tft  difcharge  it. 


Ill 
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lU  iffahh  made  Another  journey  oeceiTary, 
and  be  vi^tcd  (1769)  We&morelaiMl  and 
Cumberland-  He  th&t  rtads  his  epiftdlary 
BimtuM  miihcs^  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell 
bis  travels^  l^ad  been  BMre  of  hi«  ttApl(fyr 
mfint;  but  it  is  by  ftudyitig  at  honae  th^  we 
xxmA  obtain  the  ability  of  tr^irelling  with  inr 
lelligcncc  and  impravem&nt. 

His  traviels,  and.  his  fttrdios  were  i>ow  near 
their  end.  .  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  f^f-- 
tatned  mmiy  weak  attacks^  fell  iifon  his 
^omach,  and^  yielding  to  no  medicines^  pro- 
duced Arong  cotrrulfions,  which  (July  30, 
1771)  teraunated  in  deadi. 

His  charader  I  am  willing  to  adopts  as 
Mr.  Maibn  has  done,  from  a  Letter  written 

M 

to  my  friend  Mr.  Bofwell,  by  the  Rev#  Mr* 
Temple,  re&or  of  St.  Olavias  in  Cornwall; 
and  am.as  willing  as  hii  waraMft  well-wilher 
to  believe  it  true. 

f^  Perhaps  he  was  ^he  mpft  learned  mai> 
^^  in  Europe.  He.  was 'Equally  acquainted 
f ^  with  the  degaat  and  profound  parts  of 

G  g  4  "  fcience. 
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'*  fcience*    and   that  not  fuperficially   but 
**  thoroughly.     He  knew  oreiy  branch  of 
*•  hiflory,  both  natural  and  civile  had  read 
"  all   the  original  hiftorians   of  England, 
•'.France,  and  Italy;  and  lyas  a  great  anti- 
•*  quartan.     Criticiim,  metaphyfics,  morals, 
••  politics,    made  a  princifxd  part  of  his 
"  ftudy  i    voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts 
"  were  his  favourite  amufements  j  and  he 
"  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting,  prints,  archt- 
"  tofkurc,    and  gardening.     With   fuch  a 
"  fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muft 
"  have  been  equally  inAruding  and  enler- 
*'  taiqing ;  but  he  was  alfo  a.  good  man,  a 
**  man  of  virtue  and  humanity.    There  is 
"  no  charafter  without  fome  fpeck,  fome 
**  imperfedion  j  and  I  think  the  greateft  dc- 
**  fea  in  his  was  an  aire<3ation  in  delicacy, 
<•  or  rather  ciFeminacy,  and  a  vifible  feftidi^ 
"  oufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of  his 
"  inferiors  in  fcience.    He  alfo  had,  in  fome 
**  degree,  that  wcakncfs  which  difgufted  Vol- 
♦*  taire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve:  though  he 
**  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to 
♦'  the  progrefs  th^y  had  made  in  knowledge, 
"  yet  he  could  not  bear  .to  he  confidered 
««  himfclf  merely  as  a  man  of  letters^  and 

**  though 
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though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  fta* 
tion,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  private  independent    gentleman,    who 
read  for  hij^  amufement.     Perhaps  it  may 
*•  be  feid.  What  iignifies  fo  much  know- 
ledge, when  it  produced  fo  little?  Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no 
*•  memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to  others, 
at  Icaft  innocently  employed ;  to  himfelf, 
*'  certainly  beneficially.     His   time   paffed 
^*  agreeably;  he  was  every  day  making  fomc 
**  new  acquifition  in  fcience ;  his  mind  was 
**  enlarged,  his   heart   foftencd,    his  virtue 
*'  ftrengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
*'  fhewn  to  hipi  without  a  mafk;  and  he  was 
^  taught  to  confider  every  thing  as  trifling, 
"  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wife 
**  man,  except   the   purfuit   of  knowledge 
and  practice  of  virtue,  in  that  ftate  where- 
in God  hath  placed  us." 


44 
44 


To  this  charafter  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a 
n?ore  particular  account  of  Gray*s  fkill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray's 
effeminacy  was  affedted  moft  iefore  tbofe  whom 
ke  did  not  n»ijh  to  fleafe  j  and  that  he  is  un- 

7  juftly 
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juftly  charged  with  mal^ng  kftOMrledge  hk 
fole  reafon  of  prefei:encet  as  be  paid  his 
efleein  to  noae  who^n  h^  did  not  U^cwi^  l^e^ 
licvc  to  be  good. 

^  What  ha$  oocurr^  to  me,  from^  (he  ^igfat 
infp^^ion  of  bis  Lettex^  in  which  my  unt 
dertaking  has  engaged  met  i^f  ^^  ^^  °>¥^4 
had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his  curiofity  was  unr 
limited,  and  his  judgemeat  cultivatfxl  j  that 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  bo 
loved  at  alL  but  that  he  was  faiUdious  and 
hard  to  pleaie.  His  contempt  however  1$ 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  wiJl  be  ap^ 
proved,  upon  fcepticifm  and  in£ddity.  Hi$ 
fhort  account  of  Shaftefbury  I  will  inibrt. 


» I 


"  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord 
**  Shaftefbury  came  to  be  a  pbilofbpbcr  ia 
"  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you :  firft,  he  was  & 
"  lord;  fecondly,  he  was  as  vaia  as  ai^of 
"  his  readers  ;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone 
"  to  believe  what  they  do  not  underft^d  5 
^*  fourthly,,  they  will  believe  aay  thiog  at 
^^  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
*'  tion  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to 
^^  take  a  new  road^   even  when  that  road 

"  leads 
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f^  lc94§  no  ^here ;  fixthly,  he  was  reckonisd 
?'  a  fiac  writer,  aad  fee ms  always  to  meai^ 
**  more  thap  Ifc  faid.  \yqujd  you  have  apy 
**  more  reaibns  ?  ^n  interval  of  above  forty 
*'  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the  charm. 
***A  dead  lord  rajj|cp  with  coiinipoijers :  va- 
^'  jllty  is  no  longer  iDterefted  in  theinatter;* 
"  for  a  new  r.oad  is  beconie  an  old  one/* 

I       '  .  .     .  «  ...  .    ! 

I^r.  Mafop  has  added,  frgm  his  own 
knojyledg?^  that  though  Gray  was  poor,  hq 
was  not  eagpr  of  money ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  Ifttle  th^  he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to 
help  the  nece^tpus. 

r 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  thaf 
he  did  not  write  his*  pieces  firft  rudely,  and 
then  corre^  t^emji  bqt  laboured  every  line 
as  it  arqfc  in  t)ie  train  of  compofitipn ;  and 
he  had  a  notion  no^  ve^  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  time^,  or  at 
happy  moments }  a  fanta,ilick  foppery,  to 
which  my  kindnefs  foF  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  virtue  wiflies  liiqj  to  h^^vc  been  Su- 
perior. 

CRAY 
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GR  AY's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  confideredi 
and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy 
to  his  name,  if  I  confcfs  that  I  contemplate 
it  with  lefs  pleafure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but 
the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the 
thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  has  of 
late  arifen  a  pradlice  of  giving  to  adjedives, 
derived  from  fubftantives,  the  termination  of 
participles  ;  fuch  as  the  cultured  plain,  the 
dajied  bank  i  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the 
lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  S^xin^^ 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  fbde  j  the 
conclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  firft  ftanza  the  azure 
fiowers  that  blonjo^  fhew  refolutdy  a  rhyme  is 
fometimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be 
found.  Selimay  the  Cat^  is  called  a  nymph, 
with  fome  violence  bo^h  to  language  ajid 
fenfe ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when 
it  is  done ;  for  of  the  two  lines. 

What 
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What  female  heart  can  gold  defpife  ? 
What  cat's  averfe  .to  filh  ? 

the  firfl:  relates  merely  to  ^tbe  nymph>  and 
the  fecomi  oiijiy  to  the  cat.  The  iixth  flanza 
contains  a  melancholy  truths  that  a  favourite 
i^s  no  friend  r,  but  the  laft  ends  in  a  pointed 
ient^npe  of.  no  relation  to  the  purpofe  i  if 
what  glijiefed^^  had  been  goldj  the  cat  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  fhe 
had;  would  not  Icfs  have  been  drowned. 

9 

The  Projpegi  of  Eton  College  fuggefts  no- 
thing  to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does 
not  equally"  think  and  feel.     His  fupplica- 
tion  to  father  TCbames,  to  tell  him  who  drives 
the  hoop  or  tofles  the  ball,  is  ufelefs  and 
puerile.    Father  Thames  has  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  himfelf.  His  epithet  bmcom 
health  is  not  elegant;  he  feems  not  to  under* 
Hand  the  word.    Gray  thought  his  language 
more  poeticgl  as  it  v^as  more  remote  from 
common  ufe:  finding  in  Dryden  honey  redo- 
lent of  Springs  an  expreflioh  that  reaches  the 
utmoft  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove 
it  a  little  oiore  beyond  common  apprehen- 
lion,  by  making  gales  to  be  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth. 

Of 
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0£  Iht  OJe  on  Ah&Jtj^,  die  BSui  was  al 
firft  teictA  ffbm  0  Dhaf  grafim-jtht  re^ 
Aiiftum ;  hvm  (Snj  Mtf  citAhld  hh  dfi^iml 
hy  eh€  variety  of  bid  fttitidMH',  m^  ^ 
thtfir  moralt  appKcartioA.    Of  Arts  pieee,  «k 

ondc  poetical  and  nCtioitattt-  I  v^ill  -AM  t>y 
flight  objeaiioAs  ridaw  did  dl^Hftjri 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  thf 
'wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders^  the  two  Sifter 
Odes;  by  which^  thou^  either  tulg^r  igno- 
rance or  common  fenfe  at  firft  unirerfally  re- 
je<fled  them^  many  have  been  fince  perfi^ed 
to  think  themfelves  delighted^  I  am  one  of 
thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafed>  and  there- 
fore would  gladly  find  the  meanine  of  the 
firft  ftanza  of  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry. 

Gray  feems  in  his  fapture  to  cdhfoiihd  thi^ 
images  oi Jpreading found  zndi  running  wafef^. 
A  flream  of  mufick  riiay  be  allo\^ed ;  tttt 
where  does  MuJkk,\iovrtytTfmootb andjti^oft^, 
after  having  vifitcd  the  verddM  viTesf  rowl 
down  the  Jieep  ahiaih,  fo  as'  that  raclb'  and 
nodding  groves  re&ellolv  tb  the  roar?  If  tfiis  6fc 
faid  ofMuficA,  it  is  nonfenfe;  If  if  be 'fiSd  of 
ff^ater,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpolc. 

The 
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The;  fecund  ftan^a^  exhibiting  Mars's  car 
and  Jo^r  csagte^  is  unworthy  of  farther  no^- 
tice.  Critic!  fm  difdains  to  chaie  a  ichool^ 
boy  to  his. common  places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewife  be  objected, 
that  it  is  drawn  from  Mythology,  though 
fuch  as  may  be  more  eaiily  afUmilated  to  real 
life,  Idalia's  velvet^green  has  fpmcthing  of 
cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drav/n  from 
Nature  ennobles  Art ;  an  epithet  or  metaphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is 
too  fond  of  words  arbitraril3r  compounded. 
Many  ^twinkling  was  formerly  cenfured  as  not 
analogical ;  we  may  fay  many-Jpottedy  but 
fcaccely  many -fpot ting.  This  ^nza,  how- 
ever, h&6  fomething  pleafing*. 

0£  the  iecond  ternary  of  flan^^s,  the  firft 
endeavours*  to  tell  fomething,  and  would 
have  to]d  it,  had<  ;t  not  been  crofied  by  Hy-' 
perlon :  the  fecondr  deicrlbes,  wfell  enough 
t^  univerfal  psevaknce  of  Podti'yi.but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  concluiion  will  not  rife  from 
the  pismiiied*  The  caverns  of  the  North 
and  (the:  plains  of  Chili' are  not  theitfidences 

3  of 
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of  Glory  and  generous  Sbame.  But  that  Poetry 
and  Virtue  go  alwa;f6  togetho-  ie  as  optfiioii 
fb  pleafing*  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  re« 
£bives  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  Delp&iy 
and  Egean,  and  Jlijfus,  and  Meander^  and 
hallowed  fountain  2LuAfolemn  founds  but  iaall 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous 
fplendor  which  we  wifh  away.  His  pofition 
is  at  lad  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  from  whom  he  derives  our  firft 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  tyrant 
power  and  coward  vice ;  nor  was  our  /late 
much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  the  Ita- 
lian arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firft  gives  a  my- 
thological birth  of  Shakfpeare.     What  is 
faid  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is 
not  faid  happily :  the  real  efFefts  of  this  poe- 
tical power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp 
of  machinery.     Where  truth  is  fufiicient  to 
fill  the  mind,  fidion  is  worlc  than  uielefs  ^ 
the  connterfeit  debafes  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindnefs,  if  wc 
ftppofe  it  cauied  by  ftudy  in  the  formation  of 

bis 
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his  poem^  a  fuppofition  furely  allowable^  is 
poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But 
,  the  car  of  Drydcn,  with  his  tnvo  courfersy  has 
nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed. ' 

^he  Bard  appears,  at  the  lirft  view,  to  be, 
as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an 
imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Al- 
garotti thinks  it  fuperior  to  its  original;  and, 
if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery 
and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judge- 
ment is  right.  There  is  in  I'be  Bard  more 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But 
to  copy  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy 
has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time. 
The  fidion  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans 
credible;  but  its  revival  difgufts  us  with 
apparent  and  unconquerable  falfehood.  In^ 
credulus  odi. 

To  feledt  a  fingular  event,  and  fwcll  it  to 
a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of 
fpedtres  and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty, 
fpr  he  that  forfakes  the  probable  may  always 
find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  ufe;  we 
are  afieded  only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  im«- 

VoL.  IV.  Hh  proved 
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proved  only  as  "9/^  fiad  fomething  to  be  imi'^ 
tated  Qk*  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  9'be  Bard 
]>r6mote8  any  truths  moral  or  politii 


His  ftanzas  arc  too  long»  efpeckUy  his 
epodcs;  the  ode  is  fini(hed  before  the  ear 
has  learned  its  meafares^  and  confequently 
before  it  can  receive  pleafure  from  tHoar  con* 
fonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  iiril:  ftanza  the  abrupt  beginning 
has  been  celebrated ;  but  technical  beauties 
can  give  praife  only  to  the  inventor*  It  is 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rufli  abruptly 
tipon  his  fubjedt,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Armjirong^ 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland*^ 

The  initial  refemblances^  or  alliterations, 
ruifiy  tuthjefsy  helm  or  bauherk,  are  bdovr 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endebvoora  at 
fublimity. 

In  the  fecond  flanza  the  Bard  is  well  de- 
fcribed;  but  in  the  third  we  have  die  pueri-^ 
lities  of  obfolete  mythology.  When  we  art 
told  that  Cadwallo  huft>d  thejlormy  main,  and 
4hat  Modred  made  huge  Flinlimmon  bow  bis 
I  child' 
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chud^Hp' d  biad^  attention  recoila  from  the 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was 
firft  heard^  was  heard  with  fcom. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  Jheet  he  feor- 
rowed,  as  he  owns,  from  the  northern  Bards ; 
but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  pro- 
perly the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the  art 
of  fpinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  my- 
thology.  Theft  is  always  dangerous;  Gray 
has  made  weavers  of  his  flaughtercd  bards, 
by  a  fiftion  outrageous  and  incongruous. 
They  are  then  called  upon  to  Weave  the 
warpf  and  weave  the  woofy  perhaps  with  no 
great  propriety;  for  it  is  by  croffing  the 
w^^with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  wti 
or  piecef  and  the  firft  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admifiion  of  its  wretched  correfpon- 
dent.  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.  He 
has^  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  is 
commended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The 
perfonification  is  indiftindl.  Thirfi  and  Hun* 
ger  are  not  alike;  and  their  features,  to 
ijiake  the  imagery  perft<St,  fhould  have  been 
difcriminated.     We  are  told,  in  the  fame 

H  h  2  ftanza. 
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ftanza,  how  towers  zvtfed.  But  I  will,  no 
longer  look  for  particular  faults ;  yet  let  it  be 
obferved  that  the  ode  might  have  been  con- 
cluded with  an  aftion  of  better  example;  but 
fnicide  is  always  to  be  had^  without  expence 
of  thought. 

« 

s 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accu- 
mulations of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they 
ft r ike,  rather  than  pleafe ;  the  images  are 
magnified  by  afFedtation;  the  language  is 
laboured  into  harfhnefs.  The  nnnd  of  the 
writer  feems  to  work  with  unnatural  vio- 
lence. Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.  He 
has  a  kind  of  ftrutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  ftrugglc 
are  too  vifible,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
ance of  cafe  and  nature. 

To  fay  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be 
unjuft  :  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning 
and  great  induftry,  could  not  but  produce 
fomething  valuable.  When  he  pleafes  leaft, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  a  good  defign  was  ill 
directed. 

His  tranflations  of  Northern  and  W«lfh 

Poetry  deferve  pr^ife;  the  imagery  is  pre- 

*  ferved. 
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fervcd,  perhaps  often  improved;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  charafter  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to 
concur  with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the 
common  fenfe  of  readers  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  fubtilty  and  the  dogmatifm  of  learning, 
muft  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honours.  The  Cburch-yard  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind, 
and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom  re- 
turns  an  echo.  The  four  ftanzas  beginning 
Tet  even  thefe  bones ^  are  to  me  original :  I  have 
never  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place;  yet 
he  that  reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf 
that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame, 
and  ufelefs  to  praife  him. 


Hh  3  LYTTEL- 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttclton  of  Haglcy  in 
Worcefterfhire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  fo  much 
diftinguiihed,  that  his  exercifes  were  recom* 
mended  as  models  to  his  fchool-^fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Chrift-church, 
where  he  retained  the  fame  reputation  of  fu- 
periority,  and  difplayed  his  abilities  to  the 
publick  in  a  poem  on  BlenJbeim, 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  His  Progre/s  of  Love,  and  his 
Perfian  Letters,  were  both  written  when  he 

was 
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was  very  young ;  and,  indeed,  the.charaAet 
of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both.  The 
Verfes  cant  of  (hepherds  and  flocks,  and 
crooks  dre&d  with  flowers;,  and  the  Letters 
have  fomething  of  that  indiflinA  and  head- 
flrohg  ardour  for  liberty  which  a  n^an  of  ge- 
nius aiways  catches  when  hei  enters  the 
world,  and.  always  fufiers  to  cool  as.  he  pafTes 
^rward,  t 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford;  for  in  1728 
he  began  hifr  travels,  and  faw  France  and 
Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  ob^ned  a  feat 
in  parliament,  and  fbon  4iftlQgui&ed  himfelf 
among  the  moft  eager  oppontnts  of  Sir 
Robert  W^lpole,  though  his  father,  who 
was  Commifiioner  of  the  Adofuralty^  always 
voted  with  the  Court. 

• 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George 
Lyttelton  was  fcen  in  every  account  of  every 
debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  lie  op« 
pofed  the  ftanding  army ;  he  oppofed  the  ex^ 
cife ;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  petition* 
ing  the  King  to  remove  Walpole.  His  zeal 
was  confidered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as 
violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant ; 

H  h  4  and 
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and  when  Walpole  was  at  laft  hunted  from 
his  places^  every  effort  was  made  by  his 
friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  ^  exclude 
Lyttelton  from  the  Secret  Committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from.  St.  James's,  kept  a  ifepamte  court,  and 
opened  his  arms .  to  the  opponents  of  the 
miniftry.  Mr,  Lyttelton  became  his  fecrcr 
tary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  influ- 
ence hi  tl^  dire^tkki  of  his  condud.  He 
perfuaded  his  mailer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
now  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance 
his  character  by  patronage.  Mallet  was 
made  under^fccretary,  with  200/.  and  Thom- 
fon  had  a  penfion  of  looA  a  year.  For 
Thomfon  Lyttelton  always  retained  his 
kindnefs,  and  was  able  at  laft  to  place  him 
at  eafe, 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologe^ 
tical  poem,  called  T'Jbe  Trial  of  Se/im,  for 
which  he  was  paid  with  kind  word$,^which| 
as  is  common,  raifed  great  hopes,  that  at  laft 
were  difappointed« 

Lyttelton 
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Lyttclton  now  flood  in  the  firft  rank  of 
oppofition;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour 
againft  the  miniftry,  commended  him  among 
the  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the 
reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfc,  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a 
lampooner  fo  unjuft  and  licentious,  Lyttcl- 
ton fupported  his  friend,  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
the  familiarity  of  fo  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  mar- 
ried (1741)  Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devon- 
ihire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  lord 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  connubial  felicity :  but  human 
pleafures  are  jfhort;  flie  died  in  childbed  about 
five  years  afterwards,  and  he  folaced  his  grief 
by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to 
perpetual  folitude  and  forrow;  for,  after  a 
while,  he  was  content  to  feek  happinefs 
again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  daugh* 

ter 
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ter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich ;  but  the  experiment 
was  unfucccfsfult 

At  lengthy  after  a  long  ftrugglc,  Walpolc 
gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftri- 
buted  among  his  conquerors,  Lyttelton  w^ 
made  (1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
fury;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in 
fupporting  the  fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  cn^ 
gage  him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from 
things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in 
the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the 
help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  great  quef- 
tion.  His  ftudies,  being  honeft,  ended  in 
cohviftion.  He  found  that  religion  was  true, 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747),  hjObfervations  on  the  Conver-^ 
Jion  of  St.  Paul  I  a  treatife  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious 
anfwer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  hap-<» 
pinefs  of  feeing,  and  expreflfed  his  pleafure  in 
a  letter  which  deferves'  to  be  infcrted. 

''  I  have 
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*^  I  have  r^cad  your  religious  treatifc  with 
^  infinite  pleafure  and  fatisfadlion.  Theftylc 
*'  is  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments  clofe,  co- 
gent, and  irrefiftible.  May  the  King  of 
kings,  tvhofe  glorious  caufe  you  have  fa 
*^  well  defended,  reward  your  pious  labours, 
^*  and  grant  that  I  nuy  be  found  worthy, 
••  through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be 
*'  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  happinefs  which  I 
**  don't  doubt  he  will  bountiifully  beftow 
*^  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fliall 
*•  never  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  having  en- 
^^  dowed  you  with  fuch  ufeful  talents,  and 
^*  giving  me  fo  good  a  fon. 

**  Your  afifeAionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttej^ton." 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's, 
title  with  a  large  eftate,  which,  though  per-* 
haps  he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  a  houfe  of  great  elegance  and  ex-r 
pence,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decora-? 
^ion  of  his  parkf 


As 
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As  he  continued  his  aAivity  in  ptrlia- 
mentt  he  was  gradually  advancing  his  claliit 
to  profit  and  preferment ;  and  accordingly 
was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofferer  and  privy 
counfellor:    this  place  he  exchanged  next 
year  for  the  great  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  I  an  office^  however » that  requir- 
ed fome  qualifications  which  he  foon  pcr« 
ceived  himfelf  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into 
Wales  ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account, 
perhaps  rather  with  too  much  affc6bttion  of 
delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom 
he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more*  favourable 
than  he  fecms  to  have  defcrved,  and  whom, 
having  once  efpoufed  his  intereft  and  fame, 
he  never  was  pcrfuaded  to  difown.  BoWcr, 
whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did  not 
want  abilities;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  uni- 
verfal  outcry,  and  that  oqtcry,  as  it  feems, 
the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground ;  at 
lafl,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he 
fallied  out  upon  his  adverfaries,  and  his  ad- 
verfaries  retreated. 

About 
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.  About  this  time  Lyttelton  publifhed  his 
Dialogues  of  the  D^tf^,  which  were  very  eager- 
ly read,  though  the  produdtion  rather,  as  it 
ieems,  of  leifure  than  of  ftudy,  rather  cflFu- 
(ions  than  compofitions.  The  names  of  his 
perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate their  cftnverfation ;  and  when  they 
have. met,  they  too  often  part  without  any 
conclufion.  He  has  copied  Fenelon  more 
than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  firft  publifhed,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  tht  Critical  Revienvers  i 
and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  gratitude, 
returned,  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac- 
knowledgements which  can  never  be  proper, 
fince  they  muft  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or 
for  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign, 
the  inaufpicious  commencement  of  the  war 

« 

made  the  diflblution  of  the  miniilry  unavoid- 
able. Sir  George  Lyttelton,  lofing  with  the 
reil  his  employment,  was  recompenfed  with- 
a  peerage ;  and  rcfted  from  political  turbu- 
lence in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

2  His 
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*  • 

* 

His  laft  literary  prc^utfKon  ili^.fais  jE^^ 
t^  of  Henry  the  Second,  ^Idbonted  by  dw 
fearchcs  and'  deliberations  of  tweiity  ytars^ 
and  publiibed  witb  fuch  anxiety  as  only  vac- 
uity can  di6^ate. 

The  ftory  of  this  publication  is  remark- 
able. The  whole  work  was  printed  twice 
over^  a  great  part  of  it  three  times^  and 
many  iheets  four  or  five  times.  The  book<» 
fellers  paid  for  the  iirft  impreflion  ;  but  the 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  preis 
were  at  the  expence  of  the  author,  whofe 
ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have  coil 
him  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds.  He  began 
to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared 
in  1764,  a  fecond  edition  of  them  in  1767^ 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclufion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reld,  a  man  not  without  conii* 
derable  abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  perfuade 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that 
he  was  mafter  of  the  fecret  of  punctuation ; 
and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  was  em*- 

ployed^ 
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ployed^  I^tiow.not  at  what  price,  to  point 
the  ^^^^' Henry  the  Second.  The  book 
was  at  1^  pointed  and  printed,  and  fent  m^ 
to  the  world,  Lyttelton  took  money  £br  his 
coj^,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  l3ic  jP^m- 
ter^  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away ;  for  he 
was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  difcarded ; 
and  the  fuperintendence  of  typography  and 
punctuation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori- 
ginally a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by 
the  ftyle  of  Dodor.  Something  uncommon 
was  probably  expedted,  and  fomething  un- 
conrnion  was  at  laft  done ;  for  to  the  Doc- 
tor's edition  is  appended,  what  the  world 
had  hardly  feen  before,  a  lift  of  errors  in 
nineteen  pages « 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft 
be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the 
appearance  of  a  ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man ; 
he  had  a  (lender  uncompaded  frame,  and  a 
meagre  face:  he  lafted  however  fixty  years, 
and  was  then  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs.  Of 
his  death  a  very  afiet^ng  and  inftrudtive  ac- 
count 
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count  has  been  given  by  his  phyfician, 
which  will  fpare  me  the  tafk  of  his  moral 
chara£ler. 

•'  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of 
**  his  lordfhip's  •diforder,  which  for  a  week 
•*  pail  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  ap- 
•*  pearance,  and  his  lordfliip  believed  him- 
•'  felf  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time 
"  he  fufFered  by  reftleffnefs  rather  than  pain; 
•*  though  his  nerves  were-  apparently  much 
**  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  fcem- 
**  ed  ftronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
**  awake, 

**  His  lordfhip's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
'*  plaints  feemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  cx- 
**  pe<3:ed  mournful  event;  his  long  want  of 
•*  fleep,  whether  the  confequence  of  the  irri- 
**  tation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more 
**  probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind,  ac- 
^*  counts  for  his  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  for  his 
**  death,  very  fufficiently, 

*^  Though  his  lordfliip  wifhed  his  ap- 
'*  proaching  diffolution  not  to  be  lingering, 
"  he  waited  for  it  with  refignatioii.     He 

"faid. 
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^^  faid,  *  It  is  a  folly,  Si  Jceeping  me  in  mi- 
♦*  fcry,  now  to  attempt  to. prolong  lifcj* 
^*  yet  he  was  cafily  perfaaded,  for  the  fatif- 
*^  faction  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing* 
♦^  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he 
^*  had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were 
^f  not  without  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

• 

^*  On- Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
^^  noon,  his  lordfhip  fent  for  me,  and  faid 
^*  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wifhed  to  have 
**  a  little  converfation  with  me  in  order  to 
^^  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
^*  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good<- 
^<  nefs  had  fo  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious 
y  fpring.  ^  Dodor,'  faid  he,  *  you  fhall  be 
^*  my  confeflbr:  when  I  firft  fet  out  in  the 
V  world,  I  had'  friends  who  endeavaured  to 
</  ihake  my  T^elief  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 
^*  I  faw  difficulties  which  fta^giered  me;:  but 
<*  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  convi(5lion.  The 
^*  evidences  and  dbftrines  of  Chriflianity, 
^.^ftudied  witb. .  attention,  ndade  me  a  moft 
^>  finh  and  perfuaded  believer  of  th/e  Chrifr^ 
1'  tiaa  religipn.  I  have  miade  it  the  rufe  of 
^^my  life,  and  it  is  tjip  ground  of  my  fu« 
{^  ture  hopes.      I  have  erred  and  fioned; 

Vol.  IV.  li  ^'but 
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^t  have  repented^  and  neVer  incEulged  any 


**  vicious  hzhiu  In  politicks^  2nd  pubHck 
**  life,  I  have  matfc  poblick  good  the  rtile  of 
'*  my  conduft.  I  ncVcr  gave  ccunitle  ^hich 
**  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  beft'.     I 

« 

'^  have  fcen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the 
"  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  deiignedly.  I 
"have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do 
**  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  ibr 
*^  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  un-^ 
^^  juft  defigris  upon  any  pcrfon  whatfbever/ 

*'  At  anodier  time  he  fasd^  *  I  muft  leave 
'^  my  fbui  in  the  ftme  Aate  it  was  in  before 
^'  this  illnefs ;  I  find  this  a  voy  inconvenient 
^  time  for  folicitude  about  any  thing/ 

•  ■  *  ■ 

*^  Oa  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
f '  death  came  on,  he  iaid,  [  1  fliall  dk ; 
•*  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault/  When 
*^  lord  and  lady  Valenda  catoe  to  Hot  his  lord*' 
^^  ttiipy  he  ga\^e  dietn  his  fblema  bonedic-* 
^^  tioni,  and  £ud,  ^  Be  goodv^  be  virtuous^ 
^ my  lord;  you  imuft  come  to  diis/  Thus 
^^  he  ccotiniled  giving  his  dying  benedidion 
**  ioiil  uo*M  hkn,^  On  M<>nday  monun^ 
^'  ft  faicid'intdkrval  gave  fdme  fntiaii  hofts^ 
^   •   •  ^      V)  .    ;    «*but 
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*'  biit  thcfe  vanifhed  in  the  evening ;  and  he 
*•  continued  dyings  but  with  very  little  un- 
^'  eafiihefsi  till  TuefHay  morning,  Auguft  22, 
^  when  between  fevcn  and  eight  o'clock  he 
^'  expired*,  almoft  without  a  groan;" 

■«    ■  •  ^ 

His  lordiQiip  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and 

the  following  infcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  of 

his  lady's  monun>ent : 

"  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  here 
By  the  particular  defire  and  expreis 
dirediions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
^^  Gboroe  Lord  Lyttelton, 

*^  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773,  aged  64/' 


I  i  2  Lord 
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t 
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.  Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  arc  the  works  o^ 
a  man  of  literature  and  judgement^  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  verification.    They  have 
nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be  ad*- 
mired.    Of  his  Progrefs  of  hove,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  blame  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.     His 
blank  verfe  in  Blenheim  has  neither  much 
force  nor  much  elegance*     His  little  per- 
formances, v^rhether  Songs  or  Epigrams,  are 
fometimes  Ipi-itely,  and  fometimes  infipid. 
His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth  equabi- 
lity,  which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they 
are  fliort,  but  which  feldom  elevates  otjur-- 
prizes.     But  from  this  cenfure  ought  to  be 
excepted  his  Advice  to  Belinda,  which,  though 
for  the  moft  part  written  when  he  was  very 
young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru- 
dence,  very  elegantly  and   vigoroufiy  ex- 
prefled,  and  fliews  a  mind  attentive  to  life> 
and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cultivation 
might  have  raifed  to  excellence* 
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